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THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST 


“War makes rattling good history ; but Peace is poor reading.”’ 
—THOMAS HARDY, The Dynasts. 


} | \HERE is something rather attractive about the story of 
Cinderella—or any other account of a rise from rags to 
riches. The story of the Fleet Air Arm in the Second 

World War is such an account. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the Air Arm was like the 
youngest of the seven tardy virgins: so far behind in prepared- 
ness as to be faintly absurd. For to use the guarded language ofan 
official Admiralty History, “‘the air equipment of the Fleet had 
not, by September 1939, reached anything like that stage of 
development which world progress in Naval aviation war- 
ranted’’. And that is putting it mildly! For truth to tell, the 
Fleet Air Arm in 1939 were pitiably few in number, their planes 
were antediluvian, they’d had a stormy upbringing under a 
system of divided control, and they lacked high-ranking officers 
to plead their cause in the “‘right” circles. Yet how different 
was the picture by the time hostilities ended! By then the 
Cinderella of the Services had so grown in stature that she was 
widely acclaimed as the most vital branch of the Senior 
Service: ‘“‘the key to our success in every theatre of the war at 
sea.” 

To understand how this metamorphosis came about we must 
go back for a moment to the years between the wars: the years 
of the locust. Only by seeing how bad things were then, can we 
understand how truly amazing were the feats achieved later. 

The trouble started as far back as 1918. 

During the First World War both Navy and Army had 
commanded their own individual “‘wings” for flying, the 
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former being known as the Royal Naval Air Service and the 
latter as the Royal Flying Corps. This was a commonsense 
arrangement—and one, incidentally, which the Americans, 
Japanese and most other nations have adhered to from the 
earliest days of flying right through to the present day. But on 
April 1st, 1918, the British Naval and Military “‘wings”’ were 
amalgamated into a single new service—the Royal Air Force. 

The date of this amalgamation (All Fools’ Day) is apposite. 
For in the one moment of tragic self-abnegation the Navy 
handed over 103 airships, 2,949 aeroplanes, seaplanes and 
flying boats, 126 air stations, and 67,000 officers and men. 
Looking back, it can be seen that the reasons behind this act of 
hara-kirit were principally three. 

First, interservice rivalry. Throughout the 1914-18 war the 
Army had complained (and with some truth) that the Navy, 


being the Senior Service, grabbed and stockpiled everything it - 


could lay its hands on—including aircraft—so that their Royal 
Flying Corps was permanently starved of equipment. The 
Navy (also with some truth) complained that the Army pinched 
all the best sites for aerodromes, and that they were forced to 
build their Naval Air Stations on swamps, rocky promontories 
or steeply sloping hills. The Government soon lost patience 
with the two Services bickering over the rights of their respective 
air branches, and when they were given the chance to end this 
bickering, once and for all, they not unnaturally jumped at it. 
Second, pressure of public opinion. Throughout the winter 
of 1917-18 zeppelins flew over southern England virtually un- 
opposed. And the man-in-the-street was frightened. He knew 
that aircraft of the R.N.A.S. were busy with deck-landing trials 
off the coast of Scotland; he knew that aircraft of the R.F.C. 
were flying over the Western front; but what he wanted was all 
the aircraft of both Services flying over southern England, 
devoting themselves to the defence of his home. In response to 
the public outcry for improved air defences, Lloyd George set 
up a committee under Smuts: and this committee—against the 
advice of specialists in both Navy and Army—recommended 
the merging of all flying under a new unified command. 
Third, conservation in the Navy itself. If the Navy had been 
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united and had fought the merger tooth and nail, it is difficult 
to see how it could have been foisted on them. But the Navy 
was not united. It is true that a few senior and technical officers 
were enthusiastic about the value of their air branch; but the 
majority were ignorant and apathetic, viewing with conserva- 
tive mistrust an innovation which took them out of their 
traditional element. 

And so the Royal Naval Air Service was handed over with 
hardly a murmur. 

It is so very, very easy to be wise after the event. But the 
ignorant and apathetic lieutenants of 1918 were commanding a 
good proportion of the fourteen warships lost off Crete, and were 
present in fair number among the thousand-odd casualties 
when the Repulse and the Prince of Wales were sunk off Khota 
Baru. One wonders if they realised that their death was the 
final nemesis: that the Air Arm they had so thoughtlessly rejected 
would have saved their lives. 

The creation of the R.A.F. didn’t mean, of course, that there 
was no more flying in the Navy. It simply meant that the 
R.A.F. controlled such flying, providing planes, pilots and 
maintenance crews. They also controlled policy. This, for the 
Navy, was the unkindest cut of all. For when between the wars 
a growing body of Naval opinion did at last become anxious to 
expand the Fleet Air Arm and asked for more planes, they 
received the following chilly response: “‘The Air Ministry 
favours the drastic reduction and limitation of the aircraft- 
carrying capacity of the Fleet.” The fact was that in a period 
of retrenchment and financial parsimony, the R.A.F. had little 
enough to spend on their own planes, let alone on the Navy’s. 

The period 1918-37 was therefore one of continued frustra- 
tion for Naval aviation. The sort of thing that happened was 
this. 

The Admiralty converted one of their vessels into a carrier. 
They then went cap in hand to the Air Ministry and said, 
‘Please may we have some aircraft to put in it?” The Air 
Ministry said, ‘Sorry, you’ll have to wait. We haven’t got 
enough money for our own planes let alone yours. But if you 
give us a specification we’ll put your plane on the waiting list.”’ 
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The Admiralty then reasoned among themselves as follows. 
““There’s obviously not going to be enough money for us to have 
a whole lot of different planes fulfilling specialised réles, so 
we'd better ask for one plane which can perform a wide range 
of duties.”” They therefore put down on their specification that 
their plane must be able to carry either bombs or torpedoes, 
that it must be able to dive steeply, that it must have folding 
wings, a good top speed, a low landing speed, a long endurance, 
a dinghy, a crew of three, and this, that and the other item of 
special equipment. When the designers saw this specification 
they threw up their hands in horror—for no one plane could 
successfully combine so many requirements—and got on with 
something simpler. Three or four years later, after an exchange 
of letters about the delay in meeting the Navy’s specification, 
the Air Ministry would come up with a helpful suggestion. 


They had a certain type of aircraft about to be downgraded; it © 


occurred to them that with one or two modifications this would 
be just the job for the Fleet Air Arm! The Admiralty was then 
faced with the choice of two evils: they could either make an 
adaptation of the obsolescent R.A.F. model, or they could wait 
an indefinite period (sometimes as much as eleven years!) for 
their own specification to come through. Whatever their choice 
it was a pretty droll aircraft which eventually got on to the 
carrier. 

This state of affairs was lamentable enough in peace. It was 
unpardonable in war. Yet the facts are beyond dispute. Between 
the first day of war and the last, the Fleet Air Arm received not one single 
British aircraft which wasn’t either inherently unsuited to carrier-work or 
was obsolete before it came into service. In the former category was 
the Seafire; in the latter, the Fulmar, Skua, Albacore, Barra- 
cuda and Firefly. The only possible exception was the Sword- 
fish; and she was designed to a private venture specification 
first drawn up in 1931! Apart from her, the Fleet Air Arm’s 
successful planes were all borrowed on lease-lend from America. 

Nor when we turn from aircraft to personnel were the pros- 
pects for the Fleet Air Arm a great deal brighter. For between 
the wars much of the flying was done by R.A.F pilots. These 
pilots were loaned to the Navy for four-year stretches. For a 
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great deal of this time they were of little use to the Fleet, 
because flying for the Navy is a much more complex and 
specialised business than flying for the Air Force. Inevitably 
the R.A.F. pilots got lost over the sea—an unaccustomed 
element for them; they were unhappy dropping torpedoes 
instead of bombs—for dropping the former called for far more 
accurate flying; and, when they went on manceuvres with the 
Fleet, they were prone to report fishing trawlers as battleships! 

It was all very unfortunate. The more so because this low 
standard of airmanship confirmed the die-hards of the Navy in 
their belief that aircraft were of little value. For instance the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, wrote in 1931 that his 
own recent experiences with the Air Arm made him hesitate to 
subscribe to any policy which increased its strength at the 
expense of other more reliable weapons, and that his personal 
view was that the attack of ships at sea by aircraft would be- 
come unremunerative in a few years! Five years later the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff delivered a similar broadside 
against the Air Arm: his opinion was, he said, that we were 
rating the carrier’s value in war far too high, in view of the fact 
that its power of hitting and destroying the enemy was not 
within measurable distance of that possessed by other vessels. 
While in the same year an even higher authority wrote that it 
would not be favourable to Britain to initiate a new expensive 
policy of building carriers, since we were the last nation who 
needed to consider this design, and should wait to see foreign 
development first. 

Thus the Air Arm between the wars was like the unwanted 
child of divorced parents: shuttlecocked between Admiralty 
and Air Ministry: loved by neither. And in case the reader 
might think that such an impasse was inevitable when the re- 
quirements of air and sea had to be combined, a look at the 
history of American Naval Aviation proves the contrary. 

For things were very different in the United States. Here the 
Navy Department had been quick to realise the importance of 
carrier-borne aircraft. As early as 1931 Admiral Moffett in his 
address to the House Naval Affairs Committee was urging that 
“Naval aircraft will increase the force of our offence, and we 
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should therefore use every possible means of adding to their 
numbers.... I am satisfied, too, that our experts can construct 
flying-deck-cruisers (i.e. carriers) which will be entirely success- 
ful and which will add greatly to the offensive and defensive 
power of the Fleet”. This view was endorsed by opinion in 
congress. And as a result Naval aviation in the United States 
enjoyed an easy birth and a natural and continuous develop- 
ment. Carriers were designed for the express purpose of operat- 
ing planes—whereas in the Royal Navy they consisted for the 
most part of adaptations of vessels already half-constructed for 
some other purpose. Manufacturers such as Grumman and 
Vought were encouraged to design exclusively naval aircraft— 
whereas British manufacturers (on account of the small size of 
Naval orders) tended only to build planes for the Navy when 
their specifications had failed to satisfy the R.A.F. And in the 


U.S. Navy personnel were encouraged to make the aviation - 


branch their career, and were given the opportunity of rising 
from Ensign to Admiral within the specialised field of their 
choice—whereas in the Fleet Air Arm service was limited to 
four-year spells and promotion restricted to the rank of Com- 
mander. The result was that the American Naval Air Arm 
soon led the world—as the following table demonstrates: 


Numbers of Naval aircraft (landbcrne and sea borne) in service in 1933 


U.S.A. 1,002 
Japan 411 
France 311 
Italy 162 
Great Britain 159 
Russia 140 


This, for British readers, makes gloomy reading. But in an 
otherwise dismal picture there was one bright spot. Although 
opinion in the Navy was not, in general, favourable to the 
expansion of the Air Arm, there did exist a hard core of en- 
thusiasts who were untiring in their championship of naval 
flying. 7 

A small number of far-sighted persons had always held the 
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view that the Fleet Air Arm should one day return to its natural 
parent: the Navy. As early as 1921 Keyes and Beatty had begun 
to campaign for a resurrection of the old R.N.A.S; and in that 
year a very small beginning was made. It was decided to send 
twelve Naval officers a year to Lee-on-Solent to be trained as 
observers. In 1924 a further step was taken: the first small batch 
of Naval officers went to Netheravon to train as pilots. 

Great oaks from little acorns grow: and it was largely through 
the efforts of these few pilots and observers—there were seldom 
more than thirty or forty of them trained in any one year—that 
the Fleet Air Arm was at last drawn back into the Navy. 

For the men who joined these courses were dedicated fanatics. 
The Air Arm was considered a backwater in those days. It was 
unpopular with senior officers. Promotion was slow and pegged 
to a low level. Planes lagged five years behind R.A.F. equiva- 
lents. And flying from carriers involved a continual battle with 
the forces of reaction. But the handful of naval officers who 
trained as pilots and observers never lost faith. And in time they 
created among themselves a remarkable esprit de corps, which 
gave the Naval component of the Fleet Air Arm the atmos- 
phere of a slightly odd but very exclusive club. In particular 
the Naval pilots and observers set themselves an exceptionally 
high standard of flying. They had to, to ram home the two 
truths which alone could justify their existence: that Naval 
aviation had a future, and that this future lay with the Navy 
and not with the R.A.F. 

Some of the men who led this revival became famous during 
the war—Henderson, Ramsay, Lyster and Boyd; Troubridge, 
Robertson, Rawlings and Esmonde. Others were never famous, 
never rose to command more than a squadron. But whatever 
their status, they all had one thing in common: their faith in 
the Air Arm as a vital and integral part of the Navy. And this 
faith, together with a share of their own enthusiasm, they passed 
on to their subordinates. The result was that when (during the 
war) the exclusive club opened its doors to an influx of hostili- 
ties-only members, the old atmosphere wasn’t entirely lost, and 
the old standards still held good. 

Thus, right from the start of the war, the Fleet Air Arm could 
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be said to have certain fundamental characteristics: good air- 
crew, bad planes. And these characteristics didn’t change with 
the years. They remained, throughout the war, the glory and 
bane of the Air Arm: a poignant bitter-sweet alliance, epito- 
mised by the devoted attacks of Esmonde’s archaic biplanes 
against the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 

Looking back, it is easy to see that the wartime Fleet Air 
Arm owes much of its esprit de corps to the dedicated pioneers of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, and it was on the basis of their sterling 
work that future development took place. Yet the immediate 
cause of the Air Arm being taken back into the Navy and ex- 
panded was something outside their compass, something almost 
fortuitous—Lord Trenchard’s partisan campaigning for the 
Royal Air Force. 

Lord Trenchard, “father of the modern R.A.F.”, was no 
admirer of the Navy. In 1936 he made a series of speeches in 
the House of Lords in which he claimed dominion for the R.A.F. 
over everything remotely connected with the air—including of 
course the Fleet Air Arm. This so infuriated senior Naval 
officers that they began, for the first time, to take an interest in 
Naval aviation. It was all rather amusing. For twenty years 
the Admirals had hardly given their air branch a thought. But 
as soon as Lord ‘Trenchard demanded its incorporation into the 
R.A.F., they took the hitherto unwanted child to their bosom! 
In the summer of 1937, after a flurry of high-level negotiations, 
the Admiralty regained full control of all aspects of Naval 
aviation. 

The years of bondage were over. 

But their evil legacy couldn’t be sponged away in a moment. 
And the take-over presented the Navy with problems which 
just didn’t admit of a quick or easy solution. The most in- 
transigent of these were poor aircraft and insufficient personnel. 

For twenty years Naval aircraft had been accorded a low 
priority; and both designers and manufacturers had got into 
the frame of mind where delays, compromises and low standards 
were accepted as a matter of course. Nor, it must be admitted, 
did the Navy (on taking over) do much to oil the wheels of 
progress. For due to their inexperience in matters aeronautical 
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they produced a number of quite impossible specifications. 
These they further proceeded to chop and change every few 
months, until they nearly drove the manufacturers to distrac- 
tion. The result, not unnaturally, was a series of pretty droll 
aeroplanes: the Firebrand, for example, which the pilot couldn’t 
see out of and which had the provoking habit of turning on to 
its back during take-off; or the Barracuda, which looked as 
though it had been loaded up with everything short of the 
kitchen sink and was given to falling seaward in uncontrolled 
and inexplicable dives. In fact, if it hadn’t been for lease-lend 
and the ubiquitous Swordfish, the Fleet Air Arm throughout 
the war would have rather resembled a cavalry regiment 
mounted on pit-ponies and cart-horses! 

The problem of personnel was equally unsatisfactory. Up to 
1937 R.A.F. groundcrew had looked after the maintenance of 
Naval aircraft and had performed the thousand-and-one 
specialised duties involved in their operation. In addition, 
R.A.F. officers had held most of the senior technical and ad- 
ministrative positions connected with flying—the senior rank 
in the Air Arm up to 1937 had been that of Commander. The 
take-over therefore left the Navy bereft of all those skilled and 
experienced technicians who are the backbone of any branch of 
any service: bereft, too, of senior officers qualified and ex- 
perienced in the intricate business of operating aircraft from a 
carrier. 

Between 1937 and 1939 considerable strides were made. 
Carriers were laid-down; planes were ordered; personnel were 
transferred, borrowed and trained; and the Navy made every 
possible effort to build up and integrate its Air Arm. But two 
years of feverish activity couldn’t atone for twenty years of 
neglect. And, to paraphrase the words of an official report: at 
the outbreak of war the Navy was not only deficient in the 
numbers of its aircraft and in their technical development, but 
it also had great difficulty in finding experienced personnel for 
manning, maintaining and controlling its aviation activities; 
little margin therefore remained either for the expansion 
demanded by war, or for taking full advantage of the circum- 
stances for developing and improving Naval aviation. 
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Unpreparedness, of course, was a universal malady in 1939. 
But the following facts would seem to indicate that the Fleet 
Air Arm was—to say the least—rather more unprepared than 
most. For on the day war was declared (3rd September, 1939) 
its components were no more than 7 carriers, 232 operational 
aircraft, 4 Naval air stations, and something over 700 enthusiastic 
and highly skilled pilots, observers and telegraphist-air-gunners. 

The carriers have been aptly described as ‘“‘a job lot”’. Only 
one, the Ark Royal, had been specially designed between the 
wars for the purpose of operating aircraft ; the others were inter- 
war conversions or first-world-war museum-pieces. The Ark 
Royal was a fine ship ; fast, roomy and with a good deal of up-to- 
date equipment; but inevitably, being the first of a kind, she 
had teething troubles (her barrier refused to go up and down 
more than four times in succession, her lifts were too small and 
in the wrong place, and she had no radar). She was, however, © 
a paragon compared to her fellow carriers. The Glorious and 
Courageous were a pair of converted cruisers built during the 
First World War; they were inadequately armed and armoured, 
and, being of shallow draught, “rolled their guts out in any 
sort of a sea’’. The Hermes was small and snail-like and could 
operate no more than a dozen planes. The Furious gave fine 
service in the war—probably steaming more miles than any 
other warship in the Navy—but she was surely the oddest- 
looking vessel afloat, and, after a series of lengthy conversions, 
spouted smoke through her deck plates like a blowing whale. 
The Eagle was the only carrier of any Navy in the world which 
could boast two funnels, while the Argus was aptly described by 
one look-out as “‘a small grey dismasted hulk, on fire aft” and 
by another as ‘“‘a wreck, floating bottom up”. This motley 
collection bears silent and reproachful witness to the neglect 
suffered by British Naval aviation between the wars. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to add that the future held promise of better 
things to come. For once the Admiralty regained control of the 
Air Arm, it initiated the building of a new and quite revolu- 
tionary type of carrier—the armour-decked Illustrious class. The 
keel of the first of these magnificent vessels was laid down in 
1937; and it was they which formed the core of the Fleet Air 
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Arm during the latter stages of the war. None of them, how- 
ever, was ready for service in 1939. 

The 232 operational aircraft were, if possible, an even more 
freakish collection than the carriers. They consisted of 140 
Swordfish, 38 Walrus, 30 Skuas, 18 Sea Gladiators and 6 Rocs. 
Those who like technicalities may care to turn to Appendix B, 
where details of the construction and performance of Fleet Air 
Arm aircraft are given in full. For the average reader it is 
probably enough to know that go per cent of them were bi- 
planes, with fabric-covered wings, no flaps, constant-pitch 
propellers and fixed undercarriages. Their equipment (gun- 
sight, bomb-racks and radio) was equally outmoded. And 
with one exception they were hopelessly inadequate for the tasks 
they were called on to perform. For example, the Skuas, the 
Fleet’s most modern fighters, were both slower and less 
manceuvrable than the German bombers they were expected to 
intercept! The exception to this unhappy state of affairs was 
the Fleet’s standard torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance plane, the 
Swordfish. The Swordfish looked obsolete in 1939; but in fact 
she saw continuous service throughout six years of war, being 
the only plane of any nation to be both “in at the beginning and 
in at the end’. This longevity was certainly not due to her 
performance—for her top speed was no more than 100 knots, 
slow even by 1939 standards. She was, however, manceuvrable, 
reliable and adaptable; while her handling and deck-landing 
qualities were superb. As a result of these qualities the Sword- 
fish holds two records. During the war she flew more opera- 
tional hours than any other type of plane. And she sank a 
greater tonnage of enemy shipping. Without her, many of the 
Fleet Air Arm’s most imperishable achievements could never 
have taken place. 

Only four Naval air stations were available to the Fleet Air 
Arm at the outbreak of war (Lee-on-Solent, Worthy Down, 
Donibristle and Ford), a quite inadequate number to meet 
existing commitments, let alone to allow for expansion in the 
future. And of the four, three were incapable, geographically, 
of large-scale development ; for Worthy Down was built on top 
of a hill, Donibristle on the side of a hill and Lee-on-Solent in 
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a residential and holiday resort. Just how inadequate were 
these four airfields can be seen from the fact that at the time of 
the take-over in 1918 the old R.N.A.S. had possessed 126 air- 
fields—and had been negotiating for more. 

Lastly, in our survey of the Air Arm at the outbreak of war, 
we come to the men: the seven hundred highly skilled pilots, 
observers and air gunners who, in the years to come, were to 
form the hard core of the Fleet Air Arm. The story which 
follows is really theirs; for without them there would have been 
no stem on to which new growth could have been grafted, no 
continuity of tradition and no high standard at which those who 
followed could aim. And it was they, of course, who bore almost 
the whole brunt of operational flying from carriers during the 
first eighteen months of war. 
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AN ALIEN SHORE 


“ Evda Séxerra Karéxra Qev, Oceor dpuocor” 


There and then our best men were killed. 
—HOMER, The Odyssey. 


Fukien. From her quarter-deck Subaltern Richard Thomas 

Partridge of the Royal Marines watched the square-sailed 
junks moving, it seemed, with equal facility both down and 
into wind. He had no complaints with his /ocale—the China 
station was popular in those days; but he wasn’t so sure of his 
ship. For she was an aircraft carrier: a very different kettle of 
fish to the battleship or cruiser in which he had expected to find 
himself. However, being of an equable turn of mind, he decided 
to make the best of a bad job and use his time in the Hermes to 
learn something of Naval aviation. 

All summer he watched the queer little Flycatchers doing the 
most fantastic aerobatics, then coming in to land on a flight- 
deck which had neither crash barrier nor arrestor wires. He 
talked to their pilots. Some were press-ganged R.A.F. officers, 
men frequently discontented with Naval life because allowances 
and planes were bad. But others were Naval officers, men who 
had transferred voluntarily to the Air Arm because they believed 
it the most vital branch of the Service. And from the latter 
Partridge caught a spark of enthusiasm. After eighteen months 
in the Hermes he applied to be trained as a pilot; and in Septem- 
ber 1933 he was posted to Scotland, to R.A.F. Leuchars. 

A flying Marine in those days was something of a novelty, if 
not an anomaly. When Partridge was in barracks ,he came 
under Army law; when in a carrier he was under the Navy ; and 
when he flew in his aircraft he came under the Air Force. At 
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least it all had the advantage that there was hardly a predica- 
ment out of which he couldn’t argue his way! 

At Leuchars he flew Avro 504Ns and Nimrods. Neither 
machine was exactly brand new—the prototype of the former 
first took to the air in 1913! But in spite of the archaic planes 
he was expected to fly, Partridge, like most other Naval pilots, 
soon acquired a remarkably high standard of airmanship. In 
time he converted onto Skuas (the Fleet Air Arm’s first mono- 
plane) and shortly after the outbreak of war was posted as 
C.O. to 800 Squadron, then based at Hatston in the Orkneys. 

The crews of 800 Squadron viewed their Skuas with mixed 
feelings. They were big, fierce-looking aircraft; passable as 
divebombers, but far too slow and cumbersome to be satis- 
factory as fighters. One of their tasks was to provide air defence 
for the fleet in Scapa Flow. This was by no means easy; for 
the pilots soon discovered that their Skuas were a good deal 
slower than the bombers they were expected to intercept. Their 
other jobs were convoy protection and reconnaissance round 
the Norwegian coast. The latter—over three hundred miles 
from Hatston—was at the very limit of the Skuas’ range, and 
accurate navigation and flying were essential if the planes were 
not to run out of fuel on the trip home. By and large, however, 
Partridge and his squadron didn’t have too bad a time at 
Hatston. 

Not until the Germans invaded Norway. Then, quite sud- 
denly, things were different. 


* * * 


From the British point of view the Norwegian campaign was 
one long catalogue of disaster. The Germans had the advantage 
of surprise and of working to a carefully thought-out plan. 
The British were caught on the wrong foot, unprepared; they 
threw in their forces piecemeal, and they had no clear-cut 
objective. The result—not surprisingly—was a gloomy vista of 
withdrawal and defeat, lightened by no more than occasional 
gleams of success. 

One such gleam was provided by Partridge and 800 Squad- 
ron when they attacked the Kénigsberg. 
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On 8th April, 1940, the German cruisers Kénigsberg and 
Karlsriihe, together with a flotilla of destroyers, steamed into 
Bergen Fjord. Norwegian opposition was soon overcome, though 
not before a six-inch shell from one of the shore batteries had 
hit the Kénigsberg a shade above the water-line. The town was 
quickly occupied ; and that night the Karlsriihe and her attendant 
destroyers went in search of fresh fields to conquer. Behind 
them they left the Kénigsberg moored to Skoltegrund Mole. She 
was by no means badly damaged, and her captain estimated 
that within forty-eight hours she would be ready for sea. 

He had reckoned without the Fleet Air Arm. 

The position of the Kénigsberg had been reported (via Resist- 
ance workers) to both Air Ministry and Admiralty. The Air 
Ministry declared themselves unable to mount an attack; and 
it seemed at first as though the Admiralty would have to follow 
suit—for no carrier was in a position to fly off a striking force. 
However, when the Kénigsberg’s berth was reported to Hatston, 
the C.O.s of the squadrons stationed there put their heads 
together. And that evening 800 and 803 Skua Squadrons were 
given permission to try and launch an attack. 

The difficulties were formidable. It was 660 miles from Hat- 
ston to Bergen and back again. The range of a Skua was 750 
miles. There was therefore no room for error or manceuvre. If 
they got off course or were forced to take evasive action they 
wouldn’t have enough fuel to get back. And heaven help them 
if they ran into fighters; for their Skuas were unmanceuvrable 
and a full 130 knots slower than the German Messerschmitts. 
The requisites of success were therefore dead accurate naviga- 
tion and flying, and surprise. Their best chance of achieving 
the latter, they decided, was to attack at dawn, out of a rising 
sun. 

That night few of the aircrew got much sleep: they were too 
busy with last-minute briefings and with supervising the 
bombing-up of their planes. At four o’clock the wardroom 
turned on a hot meal; and an hour later pilots and observers 
were climbing into their waiting Skuas. 

There were sixteen of them: seven from 800 Squadron led by 
Partridge, and nine from 803 Squadron led by Bill Lucy. The 
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night was cold and starlit with 4/10 cloud and no more than a 
whisper of wind. The Skuas, loaded to capacity with 500-lb. 
S.A.P.s, were sluggish and hard to taxi. Harder still to take off. 
For the Hatston runways were short; and several pilots saw the 
airfield’s perimeter rushing towards them before they got their 
planes into the air. Nor, when they were airborne, were their 
troubles at an end. For the overloaded Skuas were devils to 
keep in formation. Like a school of ungainly hippopotami they 
wallowed east, having to be nursed every yard of the three 
hundred odd miles to the Norwegian shore. But with one 
exception they managed to keep together. 

For nearly two hours they clawed through the darkness; then, 
a few minutes after seven o’clock, they made the sort of landfall 
that every observer dreams of, hitting the Norwegian coast 
slap opposite Bergen within half a minute of E.T.A. And as 
they identified their position at the mouth of Bergen Fjord the 
blood-red oriflamme of the sun rose over the hills to greet them. 
They climbed to 8,000 feet, working their way into its path. 
Everything was very still and very quiet. The sixteen Skuas 
seemed to be the only living things in a world not yet awake. 

Soon they could see the Kénigsberg: a slither of silver aglint in 
the sun—apparently oblivious of the wrath to come. The two 
squadrons went into line astern, like a string of beads threading 
the path of the sun. Then Lucy tipped the leading Skua into a 
sixty-degree dive. He was down to 4,000 feet before the ack-ack 
opened up. 

The Germans had been caught unawares.* The crew of the 
Kénigsberg were not even at action stations. Their first hint of 
danger was the bark of their own ack-ack guns and the whistling 
roar of Lucy’s bombs which scythed into the sea less than a 
dozen feet from their stern. 

The Aénigsberg was lifted half out of the water and flung 
violently against Skoltegrund Mole. And before her crew could 
recover their wits, she was hit again and again and again. 


* According to Nazi intelligence reports the Skuas had been sighted, 
but they hadn’t been fired on because of the standing order that. all 
single-engined monoplanes were to be assumed friendly (it being be- 
lieved that no British plane of this type had the necessary range to mount 
an attack). 
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THE DIVEBOMBING OF THE KONIGSBERG 


For the pilots of 800 and 803 Squadrons were pastmasters in 
the art of divebombing. This was the job for which they had 
been trained: this was the job for which their aircraft had been 
designed. And now, in spite of the curtain of ack-ack which 
began to stream up at them, they pressed home their attack with 
the speed and precision of a well-rehearsed manceuvre. With- 
in three minutes the Kénigsberg had been smothered in fifteen 
hits and near misses. No bomb landed farther away from her 
than fifty yards, and the average mean error in bombing was 
well under twenty yards. 

Such accuracy would have been commendable on a defence- 
less target. And the Kénigsberg was far from defenceless. For 
as soon as the Germans woke up to what was happening, a fair 
volume of fire was thrown up at the Skuas: light ack-ack from 
positions in the encircling hills, and pom-pom and machine- 
gun fire from the cruiser herself and the various ships in har- 
bour. There was no heavy ack-ack, except from one gun in the 
Kongsberg. But that one gun, to quote Partridge, was “un- 
pleasantly accurate. And her gunners certainly had guts. They 
were the first to open fire. They went on firing right through 
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the attack. And as the last aircraft pulled out of its dive they 
were still blazing away at us”. Three Skuas were hit : one badly. 

But the Konigsberg suffered a great deal more. 

Five bombs landed within thirty yards of her stern, flinging 
her bows deep under water, collandering her after gun turrets 
with splinters, and swamping her with great cataracts of spray. 
Another five landed on Skoltegrund Mole, blasting dust and 
debris on to her deck. Two more sheered through her star- 
board rail and exploded in the few feet of water between ship 
and shore. And three were direct hits: one on “‘A”’ turret, one 
on the port quarter, and one amidships flush between the 
funnels. . 

The Kénigsberg became in an instant a blazing wreck. Great 
flames poured out of her, a hundred feet into the air. Below- 
decks casualties were heavy. As the last of the Skuas dis- 
appeared to seaward, she rolled slowly on to her side. Her crew 
fought desperately to save her. But they hadn’t a hope. With- 
in minutes the flames got through to her magazines. There 
was a heavy explosion: a thin column of light-brown smoke: 
and the Kénigsberg broke in half. Her screws tilted up at 
the sky, and in a hissing cauldron of steam she capsized and 
sank. 

The Skuas made their getaway low, zigzagging down 
Bergen Fjord, machine-gunning shipping en route. At the end of 
the fjord they re-formed over Lyso Island; then they set course 
for home. All except one. Lieut. Smeeton and Midshipman 
Watkinson had been seen to pull out of their dive and head 
down the fjord, but they were never seen again. 

At 9.45 after a flight of four hours and thirty minutes, Part- 
ridge and his Skuas touched down at Hatston. Several of 
them hadn’t enough fuel in their tanks to cover an upended 
penny. 

Few people remember the sinking of the Kénigsherg today. 
Every schoolboy has heard of the end of the Graf Spee and the 
Channel dash of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. But the great 
cruiser sent to the bottom of Bergen Fjord has been forgotten. 
Her sinking was achieved with so little fuss that it never hit the 
headlines. Partridge and Lucy got D.S.O.s (the former being 
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the first Marine to be awarded this decoration in the Second 
World War) ; Vice-Admiral Binney wrote a report to say “the 
attack was brilliantly executed’’; the Director of the Naval 
Air Division described it as ‘‘a model in every respect”. And 
that apparently was all. 

But in point of fact there was a great deal more to it than that. 
For the Kénigsberg was the first warship sunk in the war by 
divebombing. The lessons of her demise appear to have been 
little heeded in the Admiralty; but they were noted with the 
very greatest interest abroad. In Germany, a few days after 
the attack, a certain General Geissler was instructed to form a 
striking force of specialised anti-shipping divebombers: the 
result was Fliegerkorps X, the élite of the Luftwaffe: a group of 
young men destined to have a profound effect on the course of 
the war. In Japan plans for a raid on Pearl Harbour were 
already being drawn up; when they heard the fate of the 
Kongsberg the Japanese, always good imitators, switched a 
number of their squadrons from torpedo trials to divebombing. 
Only in England, it seemed, did the implications of what had 
happened in Bergen Fjord fail to sink home. Within a few 
months of the attack the Skua divebombers were withdrawn 
from service, and a satisfactory replacement was never forth- 
coming; for the rest of the war the Fleet Air Arm had no 
specialised divebomber. It was a sad little postscript to an 
attack which has its place in history. 

An even sadder postscript is that hardly a member of 800 or 
803 Squadrons survived the air-fighting of the next few weeks. 

For that spring the cream of the Fleet Air Arm died in the 
operations off Norway. They died in obsolete planes, fighting 
a lost cause, under the direction of those who had little under- 
standing of how to put them to proper use. The attack on the 
Kongsberg showed how wonderfully effective the Air Arm 
could be when used on operations for which their aircraft were designed. 
The rest of the Norwegian campaign showed how compara- 
tively ineffective they were when used on operations for which 
they were ill-suited. 

What were these operations? To give an account of them all 
would be to hide the wood in a plethora of trees. So let us 
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follow the fortunes of one man: Major Partridge. His story is 
typical : a history as it were in microcosm of the whole campaign. 


* * * 


A few days after sinking the Kénigsberg, 800 and 803 Squad- 
rons were posted to the Ark Royal. The Ark was Britain’s most 
modern carrier. Yet the business of operating her aircraft was 
very imperfectly understood. She had, for example, a crash 
barrier; but she didn’t use it, because it was considered too 
dangerous! She had neither radar nor R.D.F. On 23rd April 
she arrived off Trondheim, in company with the Glorious, two 
cruisers and five destroyers. In a blinding snowstorm she took 
up a position about a hundred and twenty miles from the shore 
and flew off six Skuas to cover the Allied beachheads. And what 
happened that first day was an augury of the difficulties to come. 

From where they had been flown off it took the Skuas more 
than an hour to reach Aandelsnes (where the Allied landing 
south of Trondheim had taken place). When they arrived, they 
found a number of Junkers straffing the single road up which 
our troops were struggling to advance on Trondheim. They 
tried to break them up. But, to quote Partridge’s report, “the 
Junkers had the legs of us and managed to keep out of harm’s 
way”. It was a ridiculous situation. The German bombers 
were about fifty knots faster than the British fighters! Partridge 
kept his Skuas over Aandelsnes for as long as he could—they 
might not be able to shoot the Junkers down, but at least they 
could stop them straffing the troops. In the end, however, they 
grew short of fuel and had to set course for the carrier. The 
Ark Royal, meanwhile, had been forced even farther away from 
the shore by enemy bombing attacks. Visibility was bad, and 
it took the Skuas some time to sight her. Nor when they did 
sight her were their troubles over. For she took so long to turn 
herself and her escort into wind that three of the planes, while 
waiting to land-on, ran out of fuel and crashed. 

So the result of the first day’s operations was one Junkers 
damaged for the loss of three Skuas. 

The second day was more eventful; but not, alas, more 
satisfactory. 
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A dawn strike had been planned on Trondheim harbour. It 
was an ambitious scheme; for Trondheim was heavily defended 
and the Germans, knowing a carrier was at sea, were unlikely 
to be taken by surprise. However, some twenty-six Swordfish 
and ten Skuas were briefed to attack the harbour and near-by 
airfield. ‘They took off at dawn, in the cold grey-green light of 
3 a.m. It was getting on for five hours before the survivors 
began to straggle back. And there were not many of them. 
They had destroyed three enemy aircraft, set fire to a large 
transport and two oilers and destroyed a hangar on Vaernes 
airfield. But the cost had been crippling. Four aircraft were 
lost through enemy action, and another seven through running 
out of fuel before they could get back to the ship. 

In two days the Ark Royal had frittered away nearly a quarter 
of her planes. And it would be idle to pretend she had achieved 
anything especially worthwhile. The fact was that she was 
operating too far offshore, and using her aircraft for work for 
which they were ill-suited. Nevertheless, the same schedule of 
operations was adhered to in the days which followed, week 
after week, until the Fleet Air Arm had been bled white. 

On 25th April Partridge took his seven remaining Skuas to 
Kuam, some sixty miles inland, where there was heavy fighting 
in the hills. It was desolate country to fly over: towering cliffs 
and huge toothlike mountains, shrouded in mist, low cloud and 
snow. The Skuas destroyed two Heinkels and damaged 
several more; but one of them was shot down and two others 
ran out of fuel on the journey home. 

Next day the fighting had moved to Gudbrondsdel; and 
there Partridge found some twenty-five to thirty Heinkels 
straffing a convoy which was bogged down on the solitary road. 
In spite of odds of six to one against and the inferior performance 
of their planes, the Skuas attacked the Heinkels, dispersing 
them and shooting two of them down. Partridge himself 
accounted for one, but got a burst of tracer through his engine 
in return. The engine cut stone dead. 

He crash-landed his Skua on the one possible place: a frozen 
lake. Neither he nor his observer was hurt; they climbed out 
of their aircraft, and, after struggling through snow four to six 
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feet deep, took shelter in the only building in sight—a small hut 
half-way up the side of a near-by hill. 

They had just settled themselves down for the night when in 
walked the crew of the Heinkel they had shot down! 

The five of them spent the night in anxious proximity: if not 
happily at least in uneasy truce. Until at dawn they were sur- 
prised by a Norwegian ski patrol, who very nearly shot the lot 
of them before their various nationalities were sorted out. 
Partridge and his observer borrowed boots, skis and a map from 
the ski patrol, and set off for the coast. They had a pretty 
hectic time of it before they at last got back to the Ark Royal, 
their adventures being nicely summarised in theirreport : “ during 
this period we made a very comprehensive tour of a large 
portion of Norway on foot, by car and by boat; we both agreed 
it was a lovely country, which we should very much like to visit 
again.” | 

Back in the Ark Partridge found a good many new faces, for 
the carrier had embarked fresh squadrons in his absence. A few 
of the original 800 and 803 aircrew were still there—a hard core 
of experienced fliers from whom the others were quick to learn 
—but inevitably, as the round-the-clock patrols went on week 
after week, their numbers dwindled. Soon, of the men who 
sank the Kénigsberg, no more than a handful were left. The 
14th May was an especially black day for Partridge; for it was 
then that he learnt of the death of his fellow C.O. and friend, 
Bill Lucy. 

The Ark Royal was steaming off Skaanland when five Heinkels 
attacked her out of the mist. A sub-flight of Skuas, led by Lucy, 
broke the attack up. One Heinkel was shot down in flames. 
The others jettisoned their bombs and fled. Lucy went after 
them. He already had five German planes to his credit ; but he 
wasn’t to have a sixth. For within sight of the fleet his Skua 
was caught in cross-fire from the Heinkels’ rear turrets, and 
plunged into the sea; both Lucy and his observer were instantly 
killed. 

And still the patrols went on. 

The fighting had shifted north now to the Kiolen Hills 
around Narvik. Not so many German aircraft were operating 
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here; but terrain and weather were difficult. A Polish soldier* 
investing Narvik has described the conditions vividly: “We 
looked in wonder at the greedy, noisy gulls drifting on motion- 
less wings, as if spread in the air with pins. We looked in wonder 
at the sun which stayed longer and longer in the sky, at the 
great stillnesses, the huge toothlike mountains, the towering 
cliffs and the glaciers flowing down to the sea. The days were 
. . . foggy and green, without morning, noon or evening.” If 
Zbsyzevski had been a sailor he would have added a word 
about the swell: the heavy wide-spaced swell which made the 
ships roll their guts out as they patrolled the edge of the conti- 
nental shelf. And if he had been an airman he’d have mentioned 
the breathlessness: the lack of wind which made each take-off 
and landing a nerve-racking battle against the laws of gravity. 

In these conditions the Ark Royal operated her aircraft twenty- 
two hours out of twenty-four: protecting convoys, giving air 
cover to the troops around Narvik, attacking German-held 
roads, railways and ports, doing the thousand-and-one com- 
plex jobs which, in the absence of the R.A.F., fell to their 
overworked and not very suitable planes. Flying would begin 
at 0030, when the sun, blood-red and magnified by refraction, 
would hoist itselfinto the sky; it wouldn’t stop until 2230, when 
the sun would dip reluctantly and all too briefly beneath the hori- 
zon. In this time every hour would be punctuated by the shrill 
of the boatswain’s pipe to range, refuel or land-on aircraft; the 
lifts would hiss and sigh; the arrestor wires would clatter and 
whine; the alarm klaxons would send men scurrying to action 
stations. “Without doubt,” the First Sea Lord signalled Ark 
Royal, “‘these are the most strenuous times that Naval Forces 
have ever had to endure.” C563269 

The aircrew stood up to the strain magnificently, and read- 
ing the combat reports one is struck by the skill with which 
the Fleet Air Arm pilots repeatedly overcame the disadvantages 
imposed by their planes’ poor performance. Two or three 
Skuas would frequently engage and disperse large formations of 
bombers, whose individual speed, fire-power and manceuvra- 
bility was far superior to their own. Swordfish and Walrus 

* Karol Zbsyzevski. 
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would often be attacked by planes three times as fast and heavily 
armed—and manage to shake them off. One Walrus was 
attacked by a Junkers 88 (a plane with three times its speed and 
six times its fire-power). After a running fight it was the 
Junkers which was shot down! One of the Ark’s Swordfish was 
jumped by three Heinkels. It sent the laconic signal ‘‘Sword- 
fish 4F to Ark Royal. ‘Delayed by three Heinkels’”’; and after 
a couple of hours got back safely. Partridge himself had more 
than one close shave before he took part in another of those 
isolated operations which provide a temporary gleam of light 
in an otherwise star-crossed campaign. 

When towards the end of May a full-scale attack was made 
on Narvik the Ark Royal moved close inshore. After a fleet 
bombardment at dawn, troops of the Chasseurs Alpins stormed 
the beaches of the Herjangsfiord while planes from the carrier 
patrolled over their heads in force. The operation was one 
hundred per cent successful. It was only a little success. But it 
was symbolic. A foretaste of things to come, when, in later 
stages of the war, other and far greater task forces were to 
launch combined assaults against an enemy shore. Diego 
Suarez, Salerno and Okinawa all stemmed from that little- 
remembered morning in May, when two hundred miles inside 
the Arctic Circle carrier-based planes were used for the first 
time in close support of an allied landing. 

The Fleet Air Arm was learning. 

But alas, before the Norwegian campaign was over two 
costly mistakes were made which showed all too clearly how 
much it had still to learn. 

Inevitably there came a time when the Norwegian Expedi- 
tionary Force had to be withdrawn. One of the ships taking 
part in the evacuation was the Glorious. She, like the Ark 
Royal, had flown herself to exhaustion: out of her complement ° 
of twenty-four Swordfish and twenty-four Sea Gladiators one 
plane only was completely serviceable. She had, however, 
some twenty R.A.F. aircraft aboard (Hurricanes and Gladia- 
tors). And after these had been most skilfully landed-on by 
their R.A.F. pilots, the Glorious set course for England. Only 
two destroyers could be spared to escort her. In the afternoon 
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of 8th June she was surprised by the Scharnhorst which appeared 
suddenly over the horizon and sunk her with the loss of nearly 
all her ship’s company. It was not only a tragedy: it was a 
needless tragedy. For if a single one of her aircraft had been 
patrolling overhead, the Glorious would have had warning of the 
Germans’ approach. As it was, the planes which could have 
saved her life were all struck down in her hangar. 

The idea of a carrier providing her own air cover sounds 
elementary now: but it hadn’t, apparently, sunk home in 1940 
—vide not only the fate of the Glorious but also a dispatch from the 
C.-in-C, : “ Naval forces required (for an assault on Trondheim) 
would be Valiant and Renown to give air defence to Glorious ...”! 
The proper functions of the Fleet Air Arm were still very im- 
perfectly understood, and aircrew were having to pay with their 
lives for the inter-war years of neglect. 

An equally tragic miscalculation was made a few days later. 
In an attempt to revenge the loss of her fellow carrier, the Ark 
Royal was ordered to mount a daylight attack on the Scharnhorst 
in Trondheim harbour. 

It was suicide. And Partridge and the rest of the aircrew 
knew it. They had blunted their claws against Trondheim 
before. Even in the early days of the Norwegian campaign it 
had been heavily defended. It would be inviolate now: ringed 
by some of the most formidable ack-ack defences in Europe and 
by the Messerschmitts of Vaernes airfield. To throw a handful 
of slow, cumbersome aircraft against so heavily defended a 
target was madness. 

The night before the attack the wardroom of the Ark Royal 
was unusually silent: too many of the aircrew knew too well 
that they had only a few more hours to live. So must the Light 
Brigade have felt as they looked down at the Russian guns from 
the heights above Balaclava; or the pilots of another Fleet Air 
Arm Squadron as, on 12th February, 1942, they flew up- 
Channel bereft of the promised cover by Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes. 

Fifteen Skuas of 800 and 801 Squadrons took off at midnight. 

Conditions over Trondheim could hardly have been worse. 
It was broad daylight by the time they got there; there wasn’t a 
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scrap of cloud; the Messerschmitts from Vaernes were circling 
the target, waiting; the ack-ack was unbelievably heavy, and 
the promised R.A.F. fighters never turned up. Partridge’s 
squadron were jumped before they could get into their dive. 
They became broken up. They had to attack singly, as best 
they could. They achieved no hits. The few who survived the 
attack, including Partridge, were pursued out to sea by the 
Messerschmitts. About twenty miles offshore two of the Mes- 
serschmitts caught Partridge up. 

There wasn’t a great deal he could do about it. There was no 
cloud cover, and the Messerschmitts could fly rings round his 
Skua. There was only one card he could play—if he lowered his 
flaps when flying flat out, the Skua shot some four hundred feet 
into the air. With this one trick he managed to prolong his life 
for quite a time. But inevitably the Messerschmitts got him in 
the end. A burst of tracer smacked into his petrol tank, setting 
it on fire. With typically misplaced ingenuity the designers of 
the Skua had positioned the petrol tank between engine and 
pilot. The tank exploded in Partridge’s face. And his Skua 
fell torchlike into the sea. 

Aboard the Ark Royal they waited a long time for the planes 
to return. Eventually a handful of 801 Squadron managed to 
struggle back. But out of the pilots of 800 Squadron not a single 
officer lived to see the Ark Royal again. 

The abortive attack on the Scharnhorst was the last full-scale 
operation of the Norwegian campaign. 

It had been, to say the least, a trying three months for the 
Fleet Air Arm. Under any circumstances the prolonged flying 
of carrier-borne planes off an enemy shore has inherent diffi- 
culties. With the Air Arm hampered, throughout the campaign 
by planes of poor performance and by lack of combat experience, 

the wonder is not that they occasionally failed, but that they 
achieved so much with such slender resources. This was recog- 
nised at the time; and in his summary of the operations the 
C.-in-C. wrote: “The Fleet Air Arm did all that was humanly 
possible: to the gallantry and activity displayed by that branch 
of the Service I desire to pay tribute.” But the cost had been 
crippling. Over a hundred planes and over a hundred and 
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fifty aircrew (nearly a third of the Air Arm) failed to return 
from the operations off Norway. The planes were expendable. 
But the men were not. For they were the cream of the Air 
branch: men whose ability, enthusiasm and experience would 
have been invaluable in the years to come. Their loss was an 
especially serious blow to a branch of the Service about to 
expand with unexpected rapidity. 

As for Partridge, he was luckier than most. When his fuel 
tank exploded in flames he rolled his Skua on to its back and 
bailed out. He was picked up—badly burned but still, almost 
miraculously, alive—by a Norwegian fishing boat. He spent 
the next five years as a prisoner of war. Today he has a farm on 
the borders of Kent and Sussex and a herd of pedigree Jerseys, 
which, he says, are far easier to handle than Skuas. 
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“Victory is not a name strong enough for such a scene.” 
—NELSON. 


in 1888. He joined the Navy at the age of fourteen, and 

in the First World War served chiefly in cruisers and 
destroyers, winning the D.S.O. for his services as gunnery 
officer in the Cassandra. In 1928 he was promoted captain, and — 
his career seemed to have fallen into a traditional, well-oiled 
groove: a successful Naval officer specialising in that branch of 
the Service which had long been regarded as her most important 
—gunnery. Then came an unexpected development, a break 
with tradition. Lyster began to take an interest in the Fleet Air 
Arm. 

His interest matured slowly; it reached full flowing in no 
spectacular climax; but by the mid-thirties he had become con- 
vinced (to quote his own words) that ‘‘there is nothing the air 
cannot do, and nothing that can be done without the air”. Such 
a view was neither usual nor popular in the 1930’s—especially 
among senior gunnery officers. But Lyster wasn’t afraid to 
make his opinions heard. And in 1938 he was given command 
of the Navy’s latest carrier, the recently refitted Glorious. 

It was aboard the Glorious that he first came across the plan 
for an attack on the Italian fleet in Taranto harbour. 

The plan had been drawn up in 1935 when, after the invasion 
of Abyssinia, Britain and Italy had teetered uneasily on the edge 
of war. It had been little more than a pipe-dream in those days, 
an idea unworked-out in detail. And as soon as the Abyssinian 
crisis died down, it had been put away in the carrier’s secret 
files, and forgotten. But when Lyster took over the Glorious it 
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was pretty clear that another and grimmer crisis was in the 
offing, and the Taranto plan was resurrected. 

Throughout ’38 and ’39 the aircrew of Glorious’s 812, 823 and 
825 Squadrons practised dive- and torpedo-bombing day and 
night. Lyster drove them hard. He was a tough commander, 
with a forbidding manner and something of Beatty’s dislike of 
fools. But his aircrew both loved and admired him. Even in 
the years to come when he became Rear-Admiral Aircraft 
Carriers, he was always “Daddy Lyster” to his pilots and 
observers. Nor did they mind how hard he drove them. For 
they had the same dream, the young airmen flying their archaic- 
looking Swordfish and the ageing ex-gunnery officer watching 
the planes from his bridge: a dream of the Navy no longer 
shackled down by the weight of its antique guns, but rising up on 
the wings of its aircraft to a future no less glorious than its past. 

And so through the sunlit summer of 1939 the training went 
on with a will. Day and night dummy attacks on Malta’s 
Grand Harbour, bombing and torpedo attacks on towed targets, 
formation flying, night deck-landings: with the results of every 
exercise being analysed with meticulous attention to detail. 
Until at last the most favourable method of attack had been 
worked out and perfected right down to the last detail: a night 
torpedo attack with divebombing diversions carried out at 
three-quarters moon. When Lyster was convinced his aircrew 
were ready, he took his plan to the C.-in-C., Mediterranean: 
Admiral Pound. 

He was not well received. 

To Admiral Pound the hazards of striking at a powerful 
enemy fleet in its own harbour appeared to be overwhelming. 
Naval aircraft, he pointed out, were an untried and experi- 
mental weapon, unlikely to achieve solid results. His staff 
looked at Lyster’s plan and shook their heads. Losses, they 
said, would be heavy—‘‘well over 50 per cent’’—and results 
meagre. The argument swayed this way and that. In the end 
they came to a compromise. Pound agreed in the event of war 
to authorise the attack; but to his written authority he added 
tbe important proviso, “‘unless, as I hope will be the case, shore- 
hased aircraft are available”’. 
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Few people in 1939 had much faith in carrier-based aircraft. 

The months passed. In September war was declared: but 
against Germany only. The Italians, to Lyster’s chagrin, con- 
tinued to sit on the fence. It was very frustrating. The plans for 
Taranto had been made and approved: carrier, planes and air- 
crew were ready and waiting. But Great Britain and Italy were 
not yet at war. 

It soon became clear that with carriers at a premium the 
Glorious and her highly-trained squadrons couldn’t be kept in 
an idle theatre of war, awaiting an opportunity which might 
never arise. And Lyster wasn’t unduly surprised when the 
carrier was ordered to the Indian Ocean to hunt for commerce 
raiders, and later—when the Germans invaded Norway— 
brought north to join the Home Fleet at Scapa Flow. 

On 8th June, 1940, while evacuating troops and planes from 
Skaanland Strip and Bardufoss, she was surprised by the 
battle-cruiser Scharnhorst and sunk with the loss of nearly all her 
ship’s company. 

Among the few survivors were Lyster—who had been made 
N.O.1.C. Vaags Fjord—and some half-dozen aircraft of 823 
Squadron who had been temporarily detached to the Royal 
Naval Air Station at Hatston. 

It looked as though all the plans for Taranto, all the 
long hours of scheming, exercising and working up had been 
wasted. 

On his return from Norway Lyster was promoted Rear- 
Admiral, Scapa Flow: an appointment which he viewed with- 
out enthusiasm since it severed him from his beloved Air Arm. 
And a few weeks after this Italy entered the war. 

Lyster, in his northern fortress, could only sigh for the Mediter- 
ranean sun and long to put back the clock. But the Glorious was 
gone now; gone too were the majority of her highly trained 
aircrew ; and there was no one left, it seemed, to strike the blow 
on which he and so many others had set their hearts. For every 
carrier in the fleet was now engaged on some other vital duty 
(every carrier, that is, except a new ship called the IJlustrious— 
and her paint was hardly dry from the yards). Nor were there 
many squadrons with the experience in night-flying of the old 
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812, 823 and 825. It seemed as if the plans for Taranto 
were nothing but a memory of what might perhaps have 
been. 

Then, unexpectedly and within a few weeks of his appoint- 
ment to the Orkneys, Lyster was ordered to the Mediterranean. 
His job: Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers. His ship: the newly 
commissioned Illustrious. And one of the first things he noticed 
on being piped aboard was the surprisingly large number of 
familiar faces among the aircrew. The Hatston wing of 823 
Squadron were there in force, together with every other avail- 
able member of the old Glorious squadrons; while the rest of 
the carrier’s aircrew, as Lyster quickly discovered, had been 
hand-picked ; they were all specialists in night-flying. 

The pieces of Lyster’s broken dream were beginning to come _ 
together again. 

The first thing he did on reaching Alexandria was to call on 
Admiral Cunningham, the new C.-in-C. He found Cunningham 
far more receptive to his plan than Pound had been—there lay 
the difference between the old Navy and the new. Cunningham 
didn’t share Lyster’s single-minded crusading enthusiasm for 
Naval aviation, but he was fully alive to its potential and willing 
to put it to the test ; his policy from the very first day of war had 
been offensive, and in spite of the fact that his warships were 
hopelessly outnumbered and outdated he had tried repeatedly 
to seek out the Italian fleet ; but he had not been able to bring it 
to action. Lyster’s plan therefore matched Cunningham’s 
mood. If the Italians wouldn’t come out to fight, what better 
idea than to carry the fight to them. Drake had done the same 
thing at Cadiz, Nelson had done it at Copenhagen, Hawke had 
done it at Quiberon Bay. In the past daring commanders had 
sought out and destroyed the enemy in his own harbour. What 
had been done once could be done again. Lyster and Cunning- 
ham resurrected the 1935 plan. 

It was decided to use two carriers, Illustrious and Eagle. The 
squadrons concerned began, in between their other commit- 
ments, to intensify night-flying training—the old members of 
823 forming the élite of a new striking force; and at the same 
time reconnaissance flights over Taranto were stepped up. 
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These flights, made by R.A.F. Marylands from Malta, were 
a requisite of success. For as Cunningham pointed out in his 
official report, ‘good and timely photographic reconnaissance 
was essential, since to plan the attack it was necessary to know 
not only what battleships were in (Taranto) harbour but also 
their positioning and berthing with some accuracy. It was not 
until Maryland aircraft arrived at Malta that such recon- 
naissance was possible . . . and the success of the Fleet Air Arm 
was due in no small degree to the excellent reconnaissance 
carried out by these planes under very difficult conditions and 
often in the face of strong fighter opposition”. Whiteley and 
Warburton were the Maryland pilots. Warburton got a burst 
of spent tracer across the chest for his pains; both had their 
aircraft repeatedly collandered like sieves by flak and tracer; 
and both repeatedly flew in the most appalling weather. But 


they got the photographs. The annals of co-operation between — 


Navy and Air Force can boast of few finer stories than the 
flights of these planes from Malta. 

By mid-October everything was ready. Five great battle- 
ships—the core of the Italian fleet—lay behind the moles of 
Taranto. And the attack was scheduled for Trafalgar Day: 
21st October. 

Then came a stroke of ill-fortune. 

In the hangar of the J/lustrious maintenance crew were fitting 
a long-range fuel tank into one of the planes when a battery 
short-circuited. The sparks caught a drip from the fuel tank. A 
sudden explosion. A sheet of flame. And in a second the heart 
of the hangar became a raging inferno. Before the flames could 
be brought under control two Swordfish had been wholly gutted 
and five others seriously damaged. 

The attack had to be postponed. It was three weeks before 
the moon got round to a favourable quarter again; so the date 
next agreed on was 11th November. 

Then came a further piece of bad luck. The day before the 
fleet was due to leave Alexandria, the Eagle’s petrol system 
(shaken by recent bombing) broke down. She was an old 
carrier. No amount of hard work or ingenuity could rectify 
the trouble in time, and she had to be left behind—although 
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five of her Swordfish and their aircrews transferred to the 
Illustrious (the carrier couldn’t accommodate more). 

So in the end Illustrious set out alone. One carrier, twenty- 
two planes, forty-four men, against the might of the Italian 
fleet. It seemed a pretty forlorn hope to everyone except Lyster 
and the aircrew themselves. 

By 1oth November Jllustrious was well into the Ionian Sea. 
At six o’clock that evening the main battlefleet, which had been 
escorting them on the first leg of the operation, swung away to 
the south. “Good luck,” the C.-in-C. signalled ; and from that 
moment Lyster was on his own. At seven o’clock a last-minute 
report came through from the R.A.F. Marylands. Italy’s sixth 
and latest battleship had joined her companions in Taranto 
harbour. The whole battlefleet were there now: all Mussolini’s 
precious eggs in the one basket. At eight o’clock, exactly on 
schedule, Lyster reached the flying-off point : 40 miles due west 
of Kabbo Point, Cephalonia: 170 miles from Taranto. The 
counter-sunk lights outlining the flight-deck were switched on. 
From the island the green light of Commander Flying’s Aldis 
flickered briefly. Chocks were whipped from under the wheels 
of the leading Swordfish. Slowly at first, then with gathering 
momentum, the grey silhouette trundled the length of the 
flight-deck. Over the bows it sank momentarily with the weight 
of its torpedo; then it climbed ghostlike into the night. Others 
followed. Like migrating birds they wheeled in a great circle, 
formating. Then they set course for the distant Italian shore. 

After six years of planning, the attack on Taranto was under 
way. 

Alone on his bridge Lyster looked at the darkening sea, and 
shivered. He knew how much was at stake. His own reputation 
—that mattered little to him. The balance of sea power in the 
Mediterranean—that indeed was a weighty issue. Yet there was 
more to it even than that. And Lyster had enough sense of 
history to know it. It was the Fleet Air Arm itself which was, 
that night, approaching its moment of truth; Taranto was the 
anvil on which it would be either shaped or broken. Success, 
and the die-hards who had for so long doubted the usefulness of 
Naval aircraft would be forced to eat their words; failure, and 
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they would nod their heads sagely and say hadn’t the Navy 
better leave flying to the people who understood it, the R.A.F. 
Lyster had too much faith in his aircrew to believe they would 
fail. But he shuddered to think of the price they might have to 
pay. “Losses of over 50 per cent”? Pound’s staff had warned 
him back in 1939. And that had been for a surprise attack, 
timed to catch the Italians unprepared at the very outbreak of 
war. Now the Italians were far from unprepared; the recon- 
naissance flights had proved that; their balloons, fighters, A-A, 
searchlights and torpedo nets were ready and waiting... . 
Lyster paced the bridge. He knew that night the full loneliness 
of those in high command, the agony of mind of those who 
would rather risk their own lives than other people’s but whom 
circumstances force to stand by and wait in safety, hoping and 
praying, while their orders are carried out. 


The hours passed. The carrier without her planes seemed - 


strangely quiet. Soon it was midnight. 

Radio silence was strictly in force; but it had been arranged 
that the leader of each wave of aircraft* should send the brief 
message “Attack completed” as soon as they were on their way 
back to the carrier. This signal should have been received in 
Illustrious long before twelve o’clock. But by one o’clock not a 
word had come through. It occurred to Lyster, as he watched 
the zigzagging phosphorescence of the carrier’s wake, that very 
likely not one of the attackers had survived. 

Then, at twelve minutes past one, the first of the returning 
Swordfish was picked up on Jllustrious’s radar. 


* ee 2 
Taranto is the principal base of the Italian fleet—the equiva- 
lent of Pearl Harbour or Scapa Flow. The town itself, in the 
hollow of Italy’s heel, is unremarkable; but the anchorage is 


one of the finest in the Mediterranean. It consists of two almost 
landlocked sheets of water covering an area of just over twelve 


square miles. These sheets of water, the Mar Grande and the © 


Mar Piccolo, were protected in 1940 by some eighty barrage 


* The Swordfish took off in two waves, the first at 8 p.m. and the 
second an hour later. 
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balloons, a galaxy of searchlights, several thousand yards of 
anti-torpedo nets and over three hundred fixed A-A guns— 
not to mention the guns of the great number of warships in- 
variably in harbour. These defences were under the command 
of Admiral Arturo Riccardi, a pleasant, competent man whose 
only failing seems to have been that he was too lenient with 
subordinates who failed to carry out his orders. Behind 
Riccardi were the Italian counterpart of the Admiralty, 
Supermarina: an organisation competent in the theory of sea 
warfare but something less than competent in its practice. 
Taranto was the apple of Supermarina’s eye and they had 
lavished on the port an unheard of amount of money and 
technical equipment. It was considered invulnerable. 

Behind these formidable defences there lay on the night of 
11th November the pride of the Italian fleet: six battleships, 
nine cruisers, more than twenty-five destroyers, sixteen sub- 
marines and some two score smaller vessels (gun boats and 
minesweepers, etc). A few far-sighted officers at Supermarina 
had suggested that such a concentration of forces was risky: 
that the presence of all the major units of the Italian fleet in a 
single anchorage invited attack. But the general view was that 
an attack on so heavily defended a base would be suicide. 

There were, however, two flaws in the Taranto defences ; 
and these the reconnaissance planes from Malta had spotted. 
Instead of the usual eighty barrage balloons there were, on the 
night of 11th November, rather less than thirty. The storms of 
the first week of November had damaged over half Riccardi’s 
balloons and there was no hydrogen on the spot with which to 
refill the casualties. The second flaw was the positioning of the 
nets. Riccardi had given standing orders for these to be kept in 
place; but the senior officers of the fleet found it fatiguing to 


haul up and relay thousands of yards of heavy steel mesh every 


time their ship moved in and out of harbour. It wasn’t long 
before the torpedo nets had permanent gaps in them. And these 
gaps had been pointed out to the Swordfish pilots. 

Taranto’s defences were therefore formidable; but they were 
not, as Supermarina believed, invulnerable. 

The night of 11th November was beautiful, with scattered 
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cloud, a light breeze and a bold three-quarters moon bathing 
the warships of the Mar Grande in a light almost as bright as day. 
Most of the town lay in the shadow of the encircling hills; but 
the spire of the cathedral, being high, glinted silver like an 
aircraft caught in the rays of the moon. Ack-ack crews lounged 
in their emplacements; policemen patrolled the streets; the 
townspeople and the crews of the warships slept. It was all 
delightfully peaceful. Until the sirens started to wail. 

Ever since the days of Marconi the Italians had specialised in 
telegraphy, and by 1939 they had a first-class system of com- 
_ munications. It was this system which now gave warning of a 
single aircraft approaching Taranto Bay. The townsfolk 
scuttled to their shelters, the A-A gunners to their guns, the 
crews of the warships to their action stations. As soon as the 
plane neared the mouth of the Mar Grande the guns barked 
sharply, and at once the intruder banked away. Soon the sound ~ 
of its engines faded into the night. 

Another reconnaissance plane from Malta, Riccardi thought. 
He ordered the all-clear. 

In fact Riccardi was right. The plane was a Sunderland 
flown by Wing-Commander Nicholetts, whose job was to make 
sure that none of the Italian fleet made a last-minute move 
out of harbour. 

For a couple of hours there were no more reports. Then, at 
a quarter to eleven, signals began to pour in in a steady flood: 
‘suspicious noises off Cape San Vito”, ‘“‘several aircraft 
approaching from the south-east”. The sirens wailed again. 
Again the scurry to shelters, action stations and guns. And this 
time it was the real thing. Faintly at first, then louder and more 
. insistent, came the throb of engines: not a single engine this 
time, but many. The guns swung up, their muzzles questing 
the moonlit sky like clusters of blankly staring eyes. Suddenly, 
over the Mar Grande, a line of parachute flares transformed 
night into the brightness of a tropic noon. The guns spat 
angrily. The battle of Taranto had begun. 

There were twelve aircraft in the first wave of attackers. 
They had been airborne more than two hours by the time they 
got to Taranto, and in the open cockpits pilots and observers 
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were cold. At a few minutes to eleven Lt. Scarlett, the observer 
in the leading plane, saw the first flashes of ack-ack stabbing up 
at them, although they were still well out of range. 

**'There’s Taranto,” he said to his pilot. 

“Yes. They seem to be expecting us.” 

Scarlett didn’t comment on that. “‘Shall I send off the flare 
droppers?”’ he asked. 

miléase!? 

He flashed G for go with his pocket torch. The two flare 
droppers saw the signal and broke away, climbing over the 
promontory of Cape San Vito. The ack-ack followed them, 
with unpleasant accuracy. There was no question of surprise. 
The Italians were ready and waiting. And that, perhaps, is 
one of the most astonishing things about Taranto. Throughout 
history, from Cadiz Bay to Pearl Harbour, attacks on heavily 
defended bases have only succeeded when they’ve achieved 
surprise. ‘Taranto is about the only exception. 

How was it then that the attack on so heavily defended a 
harbour succeeded? How, without the advantage of surprise, 
did the forty-four men and their twenty-two obsolescent planes 
achieve so famous a victory in the face of such apparently hope- 
less odds? ‘The answer—put simply—is that they were superb 
flyers. | 

It is the men who make a city, the crew who make a ship and 
the pilot who makes his plane. And the pilots who came that 
night to Taranto were the cream of the old R.N. “‘fanatics”’, 
the men who had jeopardised their careers for the sake of a 
dream. Now was their chance to turn their dream to reality. 
And they were determined to take it—whatever the cost. 

The flares swung seaward over the Mar Grande, throwing the 
silhouettes of the warships into garish relief. They were timed 
to burn a shade over four minutes; in those four minutes the 
planes had to make their attack. 

Williamson in the leading Swordfish went into a 40 degree 
dive. His speed built up: 120 knots, 135 knots, 150 knots. His 
altimeter unwound: 7,000 feet, 5,000 feet, 2,000 feet. Jinking 
and sideslipping in a three-and-a-half-mile-long approach, he 
tore through the curtain of fire, heading his aircraft into what 
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looked like the continuously erupting fumarole of a volcano. 
The Italians threw up everything they had. In such a concen- 
tration of four-inch, pom-pom and machine-gunfire, it seemed 
impossible to survive. The red and blue balls of tracer came up 
at Williamson in solid ribbons; slowly, almost lazily, at first; 
then as they neared the plane accelerating, until they whistled 
past with an earsplitting crack and a smell of acrid cordite. He 
sideslipped this way and that; through the balloon barrage, 
missing one of the cables by less than a dozen feet; then at a 
height of less than fifty feet he levelled off over the Digo di 
Taraniola (the inner breakwater). Ahead, two destroyers were 
firing at him point-blank. For a moment the flash of their 
guns blinded him so that he could see neither sea nor ships nor 
sky, but only the white-hot flashes, astab at his eyes. Then, 
through a gap in the winking gunfire, he saw a darker, heavier 
bulk, rippling flame: the outline of a Cavour class battleship, — 
which seemed to be firing everything short of her twelve-inch 
guns. He swung towards her. 

Now was the moment of greatest danger. So far he had been 
jinking and sideslipping to upset the gunners’ aim. But in the 
few seconds before he dropped his torpedo he had to fly straight 
and level: at just the right height, just the right speed and just 
the right angle—otherwise the torpedo wouldn’t run true. In 
spite of the concentrated fire of something like two hundred 
guns he held the Swordfish steady. Less than five hundred 
yards from the battleship he made his drop. The second the 
torpedo fell clear, he banked violently to starboard. But he 
was too late. The gunners had got his range. A sudden jar as 
the tracer smashed into him. A sudden silence as the engine 
cut dead. And the Swordfish fell like a stone into the waters of 
Taranto harbour. 

But her torpedo ran true. 

It hit the Cavour between B turret and conning tower, about 
ten feet underwater. It ripped a hole in her nearly a thousand 
feet square. The sea poured in. Her watertight doors collapsed. 
And almost at once she started to list heavily to starboard. She 
was never to put to sea again. 2 

The next two Swordfish followed Williamson closely. They 
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met the same hurricane of fire. They avoided it (and the bal- 
loon barrage) with the same skill. They launched their tor- 
pedoes at the battleship next to and a shade behind the Cavour, 
the Andrea Dorea. ‘They thought at the time they had hit her, 
for two explosions and two fountains of water ended the run of 
their torpedoes. But in point of fact they both missed the Dorea. 
Their torpedoes, however, exploded against the quay im- 
mediately behind her with such violence that they buckled the 
plates of her hull. 

The next two pilots, Swayne and Kemp, found an even juicier 
target: the Littorio: Italy’s newest and largest battleship, a giant 
of over 35,000 tons with nearly a dozen fifteen-inch guns. They 
dived on her, one from the quarter, one from the bow. They 
dropped their torpedoes almost simultaneously, and from so 
close that Swayne had to fly slap over the battleship’s deck 
before he could bank away. And both torpedoes ran true. 
Kemp’s hit the Lzttorto on the starboard bow; it blasted a hole 
in her fifty feet wide and thirty feet high. Swayne’s hit her 
amidships, blasting a hole over thirty feet square. And almost 
at once the Litiorio, pride of the Italian fleet, began to settle by 
the bows. Soon her deck was awash. 

The other Swordfish, meanwhile, had been bombing the 
cruisers, the seaplane base and the oil-storage tanks as a 
diversion. And the diversion worked. It divided the Italians’ 
attention and fire; until it seemed to them (to quote their own 
words) “‘as if the harbour was full of aircraft, wheeling and 
banking, attacking now from this direction, now from that”’. 
But the pace of the attack was too hot for it to last long. A few 
minutes after eleven o’clock the last of the flares spluttered and 
died; and as the light disappeared from the sky the planes 
went snaking away, at sea level, round the promontory of Cape 
San Vito. The first attack was over. 

It was a scene of unbelievable destruction that the Swordfish 
left behind. A pall of smoke hung low over the harbour. The 
air was heavy with the acrid reek of cordite. In the seaplane 
base fires were raging. In the stricken warships men were 
working desperately—and without success—to extinguish the 
flames and dam back the rising flood of water. While in Rome, 
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in the operations-room at Supermarina, senior officers stared 
with disbelieving horror at the mounting pile of damage reports. 
‘Tt was as if,” one of them said, ‘‘we had lost a great Naval 
battle and could not foresee ever being able to recover. . .” 

Nor was the Italians’ ordeal over. For a little after 11.30 the 
listening posts off Cape San Vito reported the noise of yet more 
aircraft. The second wave of Swordfish were approaching 
Taranto Bay. 

There were seven aircraft in the second striking force—one 
having turned back with a damaged fuel tank and one being 
delayed. They had no trouble in finding the target. While 
still sixty miles from Taranto they could see the core of yellow- 
green fire, erupting like a volcano on the western horizon. In 
their rear cockpits the observers had nothing to do, and more 
than one of them, in an attempt to put the immediate future out 
of mind, found that by slightly mistuning his radio he could | 
listen-in to a very fine programme of Italian opera. 

The leader of the second strike was ‘‘Ginger’’ Hale, an ex- 
Glorious pilot. Hale had decided to attack from the opposite 
side of the harbour to Williamson. He therefore led his squadron 
round to the north and came in at 8,000 feet over the commercial 
basin. There were no balloons here, but there was an even 
greater concentration of flak. 

The Swordfish went into line astern; then one after another 
they followed Hale into the solid curtain of fire, into the box- 
barrage thrown up by more than four hundred guns. 

Hale watched the flak streaming past: red, white and greenish 
balls of tracer floating by as though on an endless belt. He 
weaved, sideslipped and jinked; but still the tracer came at 
him until it seemed that the Swordfish was sliding down a shute 
of multi-coloured fire. He levelled off at less than thirty feet. 
To port a Cavour: to starboard a Littorio. He swung on to the 
latter. He dropped his torpedo: then banked violently away 
and streaked for the open sea. 

Immediately behind him Torrens-Spence also made for the 
Littorio. He was about to level off when, to his horror, a third 
Swordfish appeared from nowhere, straight in his path. He 
rammed the stick forward. The two aircraft missed by inches. 
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And out of the corner of his eye Torrens-Spence saw that the 
plane which had nearly hit him was out of control: a second 
later it plunged vertically into the sea. The Italian gunners had 
claimed their second victim. But Torrens-Spence had no time to 
wonder who it was. They were almost on top of the Littorio 
now. “She saw us,”’ wrote his observer, “‘and opened fire. The 
flash of her close-range weapons stabbed at us, as first one then 
another along her whole length opened up. We were coming 
in on her beam, and were the centre of an incredible mass of 
crossfire from the cruisers, battleship and shore batteries. No 
worries about clear-range or gun-zones for the Italians. They 
just fired everything they had except their fifteen-inchers; and 
I could see shots from the battleship bursting among the 
cruisers and merchantmen lining the Mar Piccolo... .” 
Torrens-Spence dropped his torpedo; then, like Hale, he fled 
for the open sea. 

Whose torpedo hit and whose missed will never be known. 
Nor does it matter. There was a deep vibrating roar as yet 
another torpedo smacked into the already stricken battleship. 
Her lights went out. Uneasily, she sank still lower into the 
mud of Taranto harbour. 

Nor was that the end of the Italians’ catalogue of disaster. 
While Hale and Torrens-Spence were attacking the Littorto, Lee 
ducked underneath the box-barrage and from a height of less 
than ten feet quietly torpedoed the Caio Duilio. The great 
battleship jerked in the water like a struck salmon. A hole 800 
feet square was blasted out of her starboard beam. Her maga- 
zines flooded; one after another her bulkheads collapsed. She 
listed steeply to starboard ; and began almost at once to founder. 

The bomb-carrying Swordfish were busy too. The cruiser 
Trento was hit abaft the bridge; the Libeccio was struck by a 
bomb which failed to explode; the Lanciére was near missed. 

Then, quite suddenly, the planes were gone. 

But it was some time before the panic-stricken Italians 
realised the attack was over. For a full quarter of an hour after 
the last of Hale’s Swordfish had set course for their carrier, the 
ack-ack guns of Taranto continued to blaze away wildly, in all 
directions, firing at nothing at all. They were sounding the 
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requiem of the Italian Navy: the funeral knell of Mussolini’s 
dream of mare nostrum. 

Next morning a fantastic scene awaited the reconnaissance 
planes from Malta. Close inshore lay the hulk of the Conte di 
Cavour. Out of her riven plates a great stream of fuel oil was 
ebbing away like the life-blood of a dying monster. At dawn 
the last of her bulkheads gave way and she sank slowly to the 
bottom of the harbour. 

About five hundred yards away was the Littorio. Her bows 
were awash and she was listing drunkenly to starboard. Round 
her clustered an anxious gaggle of fleet auxiliaries—tankers, 
hospital ship, submarines, depot ships and tugs—fighting to 
save her. In the end they succeeded. But it was over a year 
before she was fit to put to sea. 

Farther north lay the Caio Duilio. She had been beached. . 
She too was out of the war for nearly a year. | 
In the Mar Piccolo two cruisers wallowed in a sea of fuel oil; 
two destroyers were in dock for repairs; the oil-storage tanks 
had been fractured; what was left of the seaplane hangar 
smouldered fitfully. As Nelson said on an equally famous 
battlefield, ‘‘ Victory is not a name strong enough for such a 

scene.’” 
x * * 

The tangible results of Taranto are not hard to assess. 

Sea power, in the early years of the Second World War, was 
still measurable in terms of capital ships: and the sudden loss to 
the Italians of three of their six battleships altered the whole 
balance of power in the Mediterranean. A few days after the 
attack, as if in recognition of this, what was left of the Italian 
fleet left Taranto and took refuge in Naples. It was a with- 
drawal, an acknowledgement of defeat. For henceforward the 
role of the Italian Navy was to be almost entirely defensive— 
they would have been well advised to heed Beatty’s dictum that 
“history shows no instance of sea supremacy, once yielded, being 
regained’’, 

The intangible results were of even greater significance. For 
on that night in November Lyster and his enthusiasts were 
proved right. In one memorable hour twenty-two Fleet Air 
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Arm planes had inflicted more damage on the enemy than a 
hundred and fifty warships of the Grand Fleet had inflicted on 
the Germans in two days at the battle of Jutland. The future, 
it was clear (even to the purblind), lay with aircraft rather than 
guns. Henceforward great sea battles (like Midway and the 
Coral Sea) were to be fought and won without the rival fleets 
ever sighting each other. And this fact the Royal Navy at last 
woke up to. Albeit belatedly and in some cases without much 
enthusiasm, the Fleet Air Arm was at last accepted as an essen- 
tial part of the Service. 

But perhaps the last word on Taranto should be left to the 
Illustrious’s captain. “It is often felt,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘that the Fleet 
Air Arm, which has had a long struggle with adverse opinions 
and unspectacular aircraft, is underestimated in its power. It 
is hoped that this victory will be considered a suitable reward 
to those whose work and faith in the Air Arm has made it 
possible.” 

The men who died that night in the Mar Grande would have 
wished for no other epitaph. 
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THE OTHER END OF THE STICK 


‘‘Build me straight, O worthy master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 
—LONGFELLow, “The Building of the Ship”. — 


on the other end of the stick: i.e. having to sit down and 

take it while they are bombed by somebody else. Yet this 
was a réle in which the Fleet Air Arm found themselves cast 
unpleasantly often. For whenever they put to sea, their carrier 
(being the most important class of warship) was always the 
prime objective of every enemy attack. Whether in a convoy, 
on patrol or in a task force, they were invariably the prize 
Aunt Sally. 

In general, accounts of enemy bombing, passively endured, 
make dull reading. But there is an exception to every rule, and 
one of the most thrilling stories in the annals of the British 
Navy is the ordeal by divebombing of H.M.S. Illustrious. It is 
a story given added poignancy by the fact that the people on 
the receiving end of the stick were the famous 815 and 819 
Squadrons: the men who had themselves handed out such 
crippling punishment to the Italian fleet at Taranto. For their 
success the most terrible price was soon to be paid. 

But their story doesn’t begin at Taranto, or in 1940. It 
begins in England, on a fine spring morning before the war. 


|: there is one thing aircrew especially dislike it is being 


* * * 


It was April in Barrow-in-Furness—April 1937—and the 
shipyards were steaming gently in the warmth of sun after rain. 
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Down in Vickers’ No. 1 slipway an historic little ceremony was 
taking place. Watched by a knot of workmen and the vulture 
silhouettes of the cranes, the keel of a new warship was being 
laid: the keel of Job No. 732. Mr Nicholson the shipyard 
manager was there, so was his foreman Mr Parnell, together 
with some dozen shipbuilding technicians; and in the middle of 
them all stood a grey-haired rather diffident man whom none of 
the others knew with any degree of intimacy: Mr Forbes, the 
Admiralty architect, the creator of Job No. 732. 

Mr Forbes, together with several others, had been invited in 
1936 to submit designs for a new class of aircraft carrier. For 
the Navy was at last waking up to the importance of its air 
branch; there was talk of it being taken over from the R.A.F., 
and the Admiralty were anxious to push ahead at least with 
that aspect of Naval aviation in which they felt most at home, 
i.e. the construction of carriers. When plans were submitted 
they were therefore studied with the greatest attention and care. 
Most of the plans were conventional. But one—Mr Forbes’s— 
was revolutionary. 

The big difference between Mr Forbes’s design and the others 
lay in the position of the main-deck. A ship’s main-deck is her 
centre of gravity, her strongest and heaviest point; all the 
superstructure above it has to be comparatively light. In other 
carriers the main-deck was always the hangar floor. ‘This meant 
that everything above the hangar floor (including the hangar 
itself and the flight-deck) were of necessity flimsy structures, 
light and vulnerable. But in Mr Forbes’s design the main- 
deck was the combined hangar-roof-and-flight-deck, where a 
mass of interlaced, hundred-ton girders gave the ship her 
strength. And on top of these girders was laid the armour- 
plating, strong three and a half-inch riveted sheets of steel, 
designed to withstand the heaviest bomb envisaged in 1937— 
the five-hundred-pounder. Thus the heart of the carrier, the 
hangar, was turned into a bombproof box. 

The Admiralty looked at this new design and liked it. Ever 
since Jutland (when its battle-cruisers had exploded like fire- 
works) the Navy had been obsessed with the need to give its 
ships adequate protection—its battleships were so weighed 
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down with armour-plating that they were several knots slower 
than most of their Axis contemporaries—and the idea of a 
carrier which could stand up to punishment had obvious appeal. 
The design was therefore accepted with no quibbles, no reser- 
vations and a deal of enthusiasm. 

Two years later Job No. 732 was completed, and Mr Forbes 
came up to Barrow for another ceremony: her commissioning. 
She was christened H.M.S. Illustrious: the first aircraft carrier 
in the world with an armour-plated flight-deck. 

She entered the Eastern Mediterranean in September 1940. 
And if ever a single ship helped to shape the course of the war, 
it was the great steel-shod carrier which now arrived in 
Alexandria as if in answer to Admiral Cunningham’s prayers. 

For hitherto the Mediterranean fleet had been forced to 
endure Italian shadowing and bombing without hope of 
retaliation; they had had no radar, no effective fighter protec- 
tion and no force capable of striking at the Italians. But when 
Illustrious came on the scene things were different. In the next 
four months Cunningham took his new carrier with him 
wherever he went: from Malta to Beirut, from the Gulf of 
Sidra to the Ionian Sea. She was the most overworked—and 
the happiest—ship in the fleet. Nor was it long before her 
aircraft dominated the Levant. They sank supply ships off 
Tunisia; they blasted aerodromes in the Dodecanese; they 
blew up Rommel’s supply dumps in the desert ; they established 
air supremacy over the fleet whenever it put to sea; and, of 
course, they raided Taranto, crippling half the Italian battle- 
fleet in a single night. The autumn of 1940 was, in the Mediter- 
ranean, a season of almost uninterrupted victory. And this was 
due very largely to the Illustrious. 

But success has its nemesis. 

Mussolini, seeing his fleet shattered, his armies in retreat and 
his Air Force rendered impotent, called to Hitler for help. At 
the turn of the year the Luftwaffe came to the Mediterranean: 
three hundred and fifty Heinkels, Junkers and Messerschmitts. 
And spear-heading them was Fiiegerkorps X, the anti-shipping 
divebombers, the cream of the German Air Force. 

It was six months now since the Kénigsberg had been sunk in 
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Bergen Fjord, and in that time General Geissler had built up a 
highly-trained, highly-skilled corps d’élite. His Stuka wing were 
about the most powerful weapon of destruction known in the 
history of war. And when he was ordered to move them to the 
Mediterranean, Geissler was given a list of priorities the first of 
which read simply “‘J/lustrious miissen sinken”’. 

As soon as they had settled into the Catania and Comiso 
airstrips, Fliegerkorps X began their preparations. Day after 
day, screened by protecting fighters, they divebombed a mock- 
up model of Illustrious floating off the Sicilian shore. Geissler 
estimated that four direct hits would be enough to sink her. 
And this number would certainly have put paid to any ordinary 
“flat top”. (Looking through a list of aircraft carriers sunk 
during the war it is interesting to note how easily the unwieldly 
vessels were often sent to the bottom: Ark Royal one torpedo, 
Soryo three bombs, Akaji two bombs, Lexington one bomb and one 
torpedo.) As he watched the practice bombing, Geissler felt 
confident that his highly skilled pilots would achieve at least 
four hits. 

The Illustrious meanwhile, unaware of the wrath to come, was 
taking part in a series of convoy movements known under the 
code name of ‘Operation Excess’’. 

The main convoy of “‘ Excess”’ was a through one from West 
to East, with various ancillary store runs to and from Malta. 
Admiral Somerville and Force H from Gibraltar were to 
provide escort for the first half of the convoy route, and 
Admiral Cunningham and the Mediterranean Fleet (including 
Illustrious) for the second half. The two escort groups were to 
meet and change over some hundred miles west of Malta. 

Nothing could have suited Fliegerkorps X better. From their 
Sicilian bases it was only half an hour’s flight to the sea lanes 
west of Malta. 

To start with everything went smoothly. At dawn on roth 
January the two fleets met ; the change-over was effected quickly 
and without incident; Somerville set course for Gibraltar, and 
it must have seemed to the men in Cunningham’s fleet that the 
worst of their troubles were over. They were through the 
Narrows; they were past Pantellaria; and around them lay a 
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screen of heavy warships, including the great armour-decked 
carrier whose aircraft for four months had dominated the 
Levant. By ten o’clock Malta lay less than a hundred 
miles to the east. The sun shone pleasantly out of an azure 
sky. 

At 10.06 Illustrious flew off five Fulmars on a routine fighter 
patrol: convoy protection at 14,000 feet. At first all was quiet. 
But a little after eleven o’clock a succession of single Italian 
aircraft tried to approach the convoy. The Fulmars drove 
them off, and shot two of them down. But the persistent teasing 
and feinting approaches depleted the Fulmars’ fuel. And their 
ammunition. By 12.15 one of them had been damaged and 
had landed back on Jllustrious; two were completely out of 
ammunition, and two had used up over fifty per cent. 

At 12.20 came yet another feint. A pair of Savoia torpedo 
bombers approached the convoy from the south. They came 
in low, almost feathering the sea. They headed straight for 
Illustrious. ‘They forced her to turn out of line in order to avoid 
their torpedoes. They also drew the last pair of Fulmars down 
in pursuit. Zigzagging back towards Sicily they decoyed them 
away from the fleet. 

Above the convoy the sky was suddenly empty: devoid of 
fighters. The time was 12.28. 

On the bridge of Illustrious Captain Boyd looked first at the 
empty sky, then at his watch. He wasn’t especially worried for 
he knew that in seven minutes another group of Fulmars were 
due to take off—the planes were already ranged on the flight- 
deck warming their engines. He wondered for a moment if he 
ought to try and get them airborne early; but it seemed hardly 
worth it, just for the sake of seven minutes. 

But he had reckoned without General Geissler’s timing. For 
in the seven minutes that the fleet lay unprotected Fliegerkorps X 
made their attack. 

At exactly 12.30 radar picked up a large group of aircraft 
coming in from the north. Boyd felt a sudden stab of fear, a 
premonition of disaster. He gave two orders—the only possible 
orders—recalling the Fulmars that were airborne, and ordering 
those on deck to take off. 
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But there now occurred one of those tragic delays that lose 
battles if not wars. 

Before the Fulmars could take off, it was necessary for 
Illustrious to swing into wind. But Boyd’s standing orders 
expressly forbade his turning into wind without prior permission 
Jrom the C.-in-C. (This was not exactly red tape, but was a relic 
from the inter-war years when little attention was paid to the 
peculiar needs of a carrier and when the need for quick 
and on-the-spot decisions was never envisaged.) It was four 
minutes before the necessary permission was flashed from the 
flagship. And in those four minutes the Stukas arrived 
overhead. 

Captain Boyd’s battle summary describes the events that 
followed with dispassionate brevity. 


12.30 Radar detects large formation of enemy aircraft. 

12.34. (C.-in-C. orders alteration of course to fly off Fulmars. 

12.344 First Fulmar leaves flight deck. 

12.35 Large formation of enemy aircraft sighted on starboard 
quarter. 

12.36 Last Fulmar leaves flight-deck. Carrier opens fire. 

12.37 Ordered alteration of course and adopted loose forma- 
tion. 

12.38 Attack begins. First hits on Illustrious. 


Fliegerkorps X’s bombing of the J/lustrious ranks as one of the 
great feats of flying in the Second World War (comparable 
with the crippling of the Italian fleet at Taranto, Guy Gibson’s 
breaking of the Mohne Dam, the Mosquito bombing of Amster- 
dam Gaol, and the Air Arm’s Barracuda and Corsair attack on 
the Tirpitz). It was carried out by forty Stukas; and it lasted no 
more than six and a half minutes. 

The Stukas came in at 12,000 feet. They were unopposed by 
fighters (the Fulmars which had just taken off couldn’t climb 
fast enough to intercept them before they’d released their 
bombs), but they were heavily engaged by ack-ack from the 
combined convoy and fleet. They avoided the ack-ack by 
breaking into two formations: one of thirty aircraft which 
concentrated on J/lustrious and one of ten aircraft which carried 
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out diversionary attacks on other ships—mostly on Warspite and 
Valiant. 

The formation attacking Illustrious split into three sub-flights ; 
three clover-leaves in which the Stukas adopted a loose, flexible 
formation, constantly changing their height, speed and relative 
position to prevent the ack-ack getting their range. They timed 
their attack to a split second, peeling off first from one sub- 
flight then from another, screaming down near-simultaneously 
from different bearings so as to divide the carrier’s fire. Some 
planes dived straight in from 12,000 feet ; others dived to 7,000 
feet, checked with a spiral turn then plummeted into the aiming 
dive. Their angle varied from 65 degrees to 80 degrees; their 
height of release from 1,200 to 800 feet—though most of them 
after bombing came screaming down to deck level, machine- 
gunning the carrier as they flattened out. Their attack was so 
perfectly co-ordinated that no two aircraft got in each other’s 
way by bombing simultaneously; yet at no time were there 
ever less than six aircraft actually in their dive, drawing the 
carrier’s fire. Captain Boyd, who was used to an extremely high 
standard of flying, described the attack as “‘severe, brilliantly 
executed, and pressed home with the utmost skill and deter- 
mination”’, 

At the end of six and a half minutes the last of the Stukas was 
zigzagging away at sea level. And Illustrious lay disabled, a 
crippled, blazing shell, smothered by no fewer than six direct 
hits and three fractional misses. 

Fliegerkorps X had lived up to their reputation. The Illustrious 
ought to have sunk. ? 
Aboard the carrier conditions were so cataclysmic that the 
usual adjectives of disaster fail to give any sort of accurate 

picture. But the facts speak for themselves. 

The first bomb hit the Illustrious at 12.38. It was the only 
one which did no serious damage. It passed through the loading 
platform of No. 1 port pom-pom, wounding two of the guncrew. 
But it didn’t explode on impact; it passed clean through the 
‘ship’s side, burst on hitting the water, and collandered the 
hull with splinters of shrapnel. J/ustrious lurched uneasily, but 
passed through the bomb-splash virtually undamaged. 
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A few seconds later she was hit again, right forward, close to 
her bow where her armour-plating was weakest. This bomb, a 
thousand-pounder, would have blown the stem off any 
ordinary carrier. But all it did to the Illustrious was to fold back 
her armour-plating, and burst one deck lower down in the 
paint store. Sheets of multicoloured flame gushed out of the 
fractured deck. Clouds of rainbow-tinted smoke went stream- 
ing away downwind, and the stench of burning oil made the 
forward guncrews choke and retch. The damage-control parties 
rushed into action. The paint locker was sealed off and flooded ; 
and though for several hours spirals of smoke kept eddying out 
of the buckled deck, the damage was quickly localised and 
brought under control. 

The third bomb missed the island by inches and burst flush 
on No. 2 starboard pom-pom. The pom-pom was wrenched 
off its mounting, twisted into a blackened wreck and flung 
against the base of the island. Every man of its guncrew was 
killed. This bomb, a five-hundred pounder, was fitted with a 
direct-action fuse and was specially designed to burst on impact 
and wipe out personnel. Its fragments swept the flight-deck, 
killing four guncrew from No. 1 starboard pom-pom, and topp- 
ling the ammunition supply parties into the catwalk like a line 
of string-jerked marionettes. Within a minute of the start of the 
attack, thirty per cent of J/lustrious’s for’ard guncrews had been 
killed or seriously wounded. 

But it was the fourth hit which started the real damage. 
Having disrupted the carrier’s ack-ack with anti-personnel 
bombs, the second wave of Stukas used bombs of a different 
kind: armour-piercing thousand-pounders. And at 12.40 the 
first of these fell flush on the after lift. 

The lift at the time was half-way between hangar and flight- 
deck, and on it was a Fulmar, the young Midshipman pilot 
strapped into his cockpit. In one terrible moment Fulmar and 
pilot were obliterated, and the great three hundred-ton lift- 
platform was upended like a matchbox. For a second it hung 
poised at a fantastic angle; then it crashed downwards into the 
hangar. Bomb fragments scythed through the after gun-bays, 
knocking out seventy per cent of the 4.5-inch turrets. And down 
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in the hangar the parked aircraft—nine Swordfish loaded with 
depth-charges and torpedoes, and four Fulmars recently re- 
fuelled—started to burn. 

Three direct hits in as many minutes would have been enough 
to put paid to most carriers. In the great battles of Midway and 
the Coral Sea many an American and many a Japanese “flat 
top” was sent to the bottom by no more than three bombs. ee 
once again Illustrious’s fire parties isolated the damage and 
quickly brought the flames under control. They lowered fire- 
screens, localised the burning aircraft and matters were well in 
hand when JIlustrious was struck again. 

Within ten seconds she was hit by two more bombs: and in 
her most vulnerable parts. 

At exactly 12.42 a thousand-pound bomb struck the after 
lift within ten feet of where the previous bomb had landed, and 
struck it at such a point and at such an angle that it didn’t burst 
on impact but skidded along the slope of the upended lift- 
platform, shot into the hangar, and burst in the very heart of 
the ship. Showers of white-hot metal ricocheted among the 
planes. The fire screens disintegrated, their steel walls shattered 
into a myriad scythe-sharp splinters which joined the bomb 
fragments to sweep like a flurry of cosmic hail through the 
crowded hangar. The fires were restarted. Ammunition and 
fuel tanks exploded. Casualties were heavy. 

Ten seconds later another thousand-pounder burst almost 
level with the forward lift. This lift, already damaged by the 
second and third bombs, was now punched up into the shape 
of an arch. And through this arch a great draught of wind 
swept into the stricken hangar. The fires were fanned to a 
blazing inferno. Great torrents of smoke and fifty-foot tongues 
of flame poured out of the after-lift well. The heart of Illustrious 
became one white-hot laminated furnace. 

To the rest of the fleet it seemed impossible that the carrier 
should survive. She yawed out of line, smothered in steeple- 
high bomb-bursts, belching smoke and flames. Above her 
circled the last sub-flight of Stukas: ten planes which now dived 
screaming on to the stricken ship. 

There was little in the way of ack-ack to stop them now; for 
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Aircraft which saw service in the BLACKBURN SKUAS, 
Norwegian campaigns. . 


Overleaf: A Swordfish landing-on at twilight. GLOSTER GLADIATOR. 
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A famous plane and a famous carrier: a Swordfish II circling 


H.M.S. Ark Royal. 


Taranto: the morning after the attack by torpedo-carrying Swordfish. 


H.M.S. Glorious in heavy seas. 
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A typical escort-carricr, H.M.S. Searcher. 


A typical fleet-carrier, H.M.S. Victorious. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Philip Vian, Admiral Sir Denis Boyd, K.c.B., C.B.E., 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., R.N. D.S.C., R.N. 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO COMMANDED THE CARRIERS. 


Admiral Sir Lumley Lyster, k.c.B., c.v.o., 
Cl B ne Dis OMRING Capt. M. Denny, G:B.yG. Bar ARN, 
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over half I/lustrious’s guns lay shattered and twisted, while those 
still capable of firing couldn’t see their targets for the torrents of 
smoke. But the last few Stukas ran up against another and more 
effective deterrent than ack-ack: Jllustrious’s Fulmars. 

The Fulmars had taken off through the spray of the first near 
misses. ‘They were heavy, near-obsolete planes: notoriously 
slow climbers. Desperately their pilots clawed skyward. No 
power on earth could give them sufficient height to intercept 
the first few attacks. But with the last attacks it was different. 
Though the Fulmars were still in a most unfavourable position 
—below the planes they were trying to intercept—they could 
at least do something. They flung themselves at the German 
planes. Twisting, near-ramming, their machine-guns aclatter, 
they fought desperately to save their ship. Those with no 
ammunition carried out dummy attacks. And they disrupted 
the Stukas, shooting five of them down and forcing the others to 
bomb quickly and inaccurately. And of the last ten planes only 
one got through to deliver an undisturbed attack. 

But this last plane struck a virtual death-blow. 

It dropped its bomb—the sixth to score a direct hit—flush 
on the centre-line of the flight-deck, about twenty feet for’ard of 
the lift. The flight-deck, fractured and buckled by previous 
hits, collapsed. The bomb tore through the armour-plating, 
plunged through the blazing hangar and burst in the deck 
below. It exploded flush on the after-ammunition conveyor. 
The ship was plunged into darkness. Everywhere aft of the 
wardroom the fires took hold and raged through the shattered 
compartments where upwards of a hundred men lay trapped by 
fallen debris. A broken petrol pipe sprayed streams of liquid 
fire through the dark smoke-filled passageways. The decks 
became laminated with the heat. Water sprayed from the 
fire-hoses evaporated into billowing clouds of steam—steam 
which mingled with the smoke and flames now pouring out of 
the whole of the after part of the ship. 

The Stukas zigzagged north to Catania. The Fulmars, unable 
to land-on, headed east for Malta. And Illustrious pulled out of 
line. Listing, wreathed in smoke, her engines pulsating un- 
evenly, she lurched into a series of erratic tightening circles. 
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From her halyards fluttered the single pennant: “‘ Not under 
control”’. 

The time was 12.55. It wouldn’t be dark for another seven 
hours. Malta was eighty-five miles to the east. And Boyd knew 
that Fliegerkorps X would—if necessary—be back. 

Many captains would have abandoned ship. For such a 
course there was every justification. But as the damage reports 
came pouring on to the bridge, Boyd realised there was one 
ray of hope, one chance of saving his ship. Because of her 
massive construction the engines were virtually undamaged. 
She was still steaming at over twenty knots. If only he could 
get her to steam in the right direction: eastward to Malta. 

There followed a desperate battle to bring the carrier under 
control. ‘Twice the engineers improvised makeshift circuits to 
establish some sort of relationship between the positions of 
indicators, rudder and wheel; but each time the current failed. 
Three times emergency systems of steering were rigged up; and 
three times they broke down. But at last the rudder was jammed 
*midships, and from then on Boyd could steer an approximate 
course on engines alone. 

Within half an hour of the attack, Illustrious, still blazing 
almost from stem to stern, was running for Malta at a speed of 
twenty-one knots. If only she could reach the repair yards and 
ack-ack guns of Grand Harbour there was a chance of saving 
her. 

‘Then came another attack. 

At 13.20 Valiant picked up the aircraft on her radar: height 

14,000, range twenty miles. No fighters were available, but the 
fleet clustered round Illustrious protecting her as best they could 
with a curtain of gunfire. Luckily the bombers this time were 
Italian: seven Savoias who made a very half-hearted attack. 
They stayed at 14,000 feet, refusing to face the ack-ack and all 
their bombs fell wide. 
_ But Illustrious chose this inopportune moment to run amok. 
Once again her steering broke down and for several minutes 
she cavorted in erratic circles in the centre of the fleet. By two 
o’clock, however, she was again under control and heading east, 
though at a slightly reduced speed—fifteen knots. 
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Gradually the fight to save her developed into a life or death 
battle in two compartments: the boiler-rooms and the hangar. 

Down in the boiler-rooms conditions were appalling. The 
Senior Engineer had ordered “‘boilers must be kept going, 
whatever the cost”. But by two o’clock the task looked hopeless. 
The stokers were fainting every few minutes, the temperature 
was steadily rising—120 degrees, 130 degrees, 140 degrees— 
and great volumes of smoke and chemical fumes were pouring 
in through ventilators and fans. Sprayer flaps and speed-fans 
couldn’t disperse the asphyxiating clouds, and soon the bulk- 
heads ‘started to glow red-hot. But the stokers didn’t give up. 
The fumes were soon too thick for them to see the water level and 
steam-pressure gauges from where they worked; so they or- 
ganised a look-out watch on the dials through a shattered vent 
in the deck above. They used wet rags to breath through. They 
drank and sluiced themselves with feed water from the auxiliary 
pumps. And they stayed by the boilers. As Boyd afterwards 
wrote: “‘’The courage and devotion to duty of the boiler-room 
crew was quite magnificent.” 

In the hangar too it was touch and go. In any other carrier 
of course the hangar, after seven direct hits, would have ceased 
to exist. But Mr. Forbes’s revolutionary design stood up to the 
test. His hangar-roof-cum-flight-deck held firm. His great 
hundred-ton girders were fractured by blast and blacked by fire, 
but they didn’t give way. And beneath them the sprayers 
poured a steady flood of water on to the burning aircraft and 
fuel tanks. Hour after hour the fire parties fought the flames; 
and at last the fires in the for’ard part of the hangar began to 
slacken off and were brought more or less under control. But 
around the after-lift well—where three thousand-pound bombs 
had landed within a dozen square yards—the fires spread. Fuel 
tanks were melted; pools of blazing petrol went sluicing across 
the deck; the aircraft burned like funeral pyres. And neither 
water, foamite, nor asbestos sheeting had any noticeable effect. 
Hour after hour the fifty-foot banners of blue-tipped flame 
poured out of the after-lift. By three o’clock it seemed that the 
fire was certain to spread to the magazines and fuel tanks. Then 
the Senior Engineer discovered that the oil pipe-line pressurising 
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the steam steering was leaking and pouring oil straight into the 
flames. Steam steering was discontinued; and almost at once 
the fire-fighters found themselves making headway. Inch by 
inch the flames were beaten back. 

By four o’clock Illustrious was within forty miles of Malta. 
She was still belching volumes of smoke; she was still listing 
drunkenly to starboard, fifty per cent of her guns were out of 
action, and a good deal of her flight-deck was too hot to walk 
on. But she was making eighteen knots, and steering reasonably 
straight. 

Then Flegerkorps X struck again. | 

There weren’t so many planes this time: fifteen Stukas and 
five Messerschmitts. They dived on the carrier in three con- 
secutive waves, coming in from astern, half-hidden by the pall 
of smoke. But this time they were met by the Fulmars which 
had flown to Malta after the first attacks and had now come 
back, refuelled and re-armed, to protect their ship. And protect 
her they did. Though outnumbered four to one, they broke up 
the attack. Five Stukas were shot flaming into the sea. Only a 
single plane, the last but one to attack, got through in an 
accurate dive. But this plane, once again, struck what ought to 
have been a death-blow. 

It seemed that Illustrious’s after lift was a magnet to the 
Stukas’ bombs. For once again a thousand-pounder fell flush 
on the carrier’s stern, within a dozen feet of the lift. 

This bomb penetrated the armour-plating and burst on the 
quarter-deck, where a temporary sick-bay had been rigged up. 
In the flash of the explosion between twenty and thirty of the 
ship’s company died instantly. 

And down in the hangar the fires were rekindled. 

The damage control and fire-fighting parties were utterly 
exhausted by now. For two and a half hours they had been 
battling with the flames; spraying water and foamite; salvaging 
ammunition ; dragging out injured men; shoring up damaged 
compartments; working the while in a haze of noise and smoke 
and heat. They had had no food and no rest. Now—just when 
they had come to the limit of endurance—their enemy was 
revived. Fanned to white heat by the latest bomb-blast, the 
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fires by the after-lift well again started to spread. The reports 
passed up to the bridge became increasingly grave. 


16.30 Fire aft still burning. 
17.00 Fire aft appears to be gaining. 
17.30 Fire aft out of control. Pump motors burnt out. 


Soon the flames were dangerously close to the magazines. 
Boyd was urged to flood them. He thought of air attacks still 
to come, and refused. 

All that evening the battle to save the carrier ebbed and 
flowed: the fires sometimes gaining, sometimes receding, but 
never coming wholly under control. At one stage Illustrious’s 
list steepened dangerously. (This was rectified by allowing the 
flood water to soak away through the vents of the air condition- 
ing system.) At another stage water got into her oil fuel, and 
the carrier started to belch great volumes of jet-black smoke. 
(This was rectified by filtering oil from the reserve tank.) There 
was a dusk torpedo attack, and the scare of a U-boat contact. 
But at last a dark indeterminate mass rose out of the eastern 
sea. Malta. Only another half-dozen miles to go. 

Soon the sun set and the moon rose. Colours faded and 
softened ; even the glow in the after-lift well became less lurid, 
more diffused, as the J/lustrious, shrouded in steam and smoke, 
entered the swept channel. Only then did those aboard her 
realise they were going to make it. 

At exactly 10.15 that evening she secured to Parlatorio Wharf 
in the heart of Malta’s Grand Harbour. From the dockyard 
rose a great wave of cheering, and—incongruous but strangely 
moving—the strains of “‘ Roll out the barrel”’. 

The Illustrious had taken everything Fliegerkorps X could 
offer. And survived. 


* * * 


Once she reached Malta the worst of her troubles were over. 
But her adventures were by no means at an end. For thirteen 
days the Maltese dockyard repair parties worked desperately to 
make her seaworthy, while the Luftwaffe in an attempt to 
administer the coup de grace, mounted attack after attack on 
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Grand Harbour. Illustrious was hit again—inevitably close to 
the after-lift. A near miss buckled her underwater and fractured 
her port turbine. It seemed only a matter of time before she 
was reduced to a heap of so much useless scrap. But on the 
evening of 23rd January she sailed: sailed with such speed and 
secrecy that the repair stages were left swinging over her side. 
And thirty-six hours later Boyd coaxed her into the safety of 
A‘exandria. 

It needed eleven months’ work in the dry docks of two conti- 
nents before she was fit even for manceuvres. That wasn’t sur- 
prising. The surprising thing was that she survived at all. 

For no other warship of any Navy suffered such concentrated 
punishment and lived (eight direct hits, six of them with 
thousand-pounders, and seven fractional misses). Her ship’s 
company, of course, were magnificent. But in any other vessel 
their efforts would have been unavailing. Boyd realised this, 
and he ended his report with the words: “In conclusion I wish 
to pay tribute to the sound construction of the ship, which 
enabled her to withstand such heavy punishment.” 

Mr Forbes and the shipwrights of Vickers Armstrong could 
have had no finer tribute. 

As for the aircrew, they suffered with their ship. Of the men 
who a few weeks earlier had humbled the Italian fleet at 
Taranto, nearly a third were killed or seriously wounded. 
Flying with the Fleet Air Arm wasn’t all a matter of dawn 
strikes and tracing vapour trails over the fleet. There was also 
the little matter of being, not infrequently, on the receiving end 
of the stick. 
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“THE CONVOY MUST GO THROUGH” 


“The fate of the war in the Middle East may turn on the safe 
arrival of a few hundred armoured vehicles. ‘They must be 
carried (to Egypt) quickly, through the Mediterranean.” 

—sIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


November, 1903. The date was apposite. For like 

many a man whose ideas are ahead of the times, Traill 
was destined for as meteoric a career as the fireworks which 
heralded his birth. 

He joined the Navy in 1917, because, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘I at last discovered a school where they didn’t do 
Latin: Osborne.” In passing out, he determined to specialize 
in flying, a decision which was frowned on by his senior 
officers but which Traill himself never regretted. Throughout 
the ’20’s and ’30’s he remained as loyal to the Air Arm as their 
Lordships permitted. That is to say, he did four-year spells of 
flying interspersed with three-year spells of general duties, and 
1938 found him with the rank of Commander at work in the 
Admiralty planning personnel intake for the recently acquired 
Fleet Air Arm. Traill had become accustomed by this time to 
the delays, frustrations and misunderstandings which be- 
devilled Naval aviation between the wars. Even so, the 
atmosphere inside the Admiralty came as something of a 
revelation to him. For only to one actually working in the 
citadel of Naval conservation did it become apparent how 
firmly the forces of ignorance and prejudice were entrenched. 
Two incidents show the sort of thing Traill had to put up with. 

One of the senior officers of the Air Division was a charming 
man, and very amusing. In his room was a large cupboard, 
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always kept carefully locked. It was quite by accident that 
Traill discovered, one afternoon, the skeleton inside it. The 
cupboard was filled with literally hundreds of dockets written 
by pilots and observers with a view to improving this, that or 
the other item of Fleet Air Arm equipment. There were notes 
on arrestor wires, barriers, batting, radio equipment and 
different types of armament, most of them ending with some 
practical suggestion for modernisation. On their arrival in the 
Admiralty these dockets were put straight into the cupboard. 
And they were never taken out again. 

“My dear fellow,” the officer in question said when tackled 
by Traill, “they are all so technical! Besides, I’ve learned by 
experience that if you leave well alone, these things all sort 
themselves out in the end.” 

Even more incredible, in retrospect, was the affair of the 
winches. In 1938 most senior officers in the Navy were specia- 
lists in gunnery and didn’t like aeroplanes—in their opinion 
aeroplanes were fit to tow targets for their ack-ack guns, and 
nothing more. Accordingly, an order was promulgated that all 
the fleet’s standard torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance planes, the 
Swordfish, should have the heavy fittings to carry a winch 
permanently built into their rear cockpits, so that they could 
tow the gunners’ targets for them. Such fittings would, of 
course, have heavily handicapped the Swordfish as an opera- 
tional aircraft; it would have reduced her range and 
endurance, decreased her manceuvrability and made her tele- 
graphist-air-gunner’s accommodation decidedly cramped. And 
yet, incredible as it now sounds, the winches were officially 
sanctioned. Air branch officers fought the proposal tooth and 
nail: but unavailingly: they hadn’t enough gold braid. They 
suggested the commonsense compromise—that a certain num- 
ber of Swordfish should have the winches fitted and the rest be 
left free to fulfil their normal duties. But the gunners were 
adamant. All Swordfish were to have winches as part of their 
standard equipment. Soon quite a bulky docket on the sub- 
ject had come into being; and this, in the normal course of 
events, would have gone to the Director and thence to Faireys, 
with the resultant crippling of the fleet’s best aircraft. But 
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one evening Traill, after taking certain precautions, took the 
docket up to his room and burnt it to a cinder. His action was 
typical both of the man and of the risks and sacrifices which he 
and his contemporaries took in the cause of Naval aviation. 
It could, all too easily, have been his career which Traill 
watched that evening going up in flames. But he was lucky. 
No more was heard of either docket or winches. 

In the spring of 1940 Traill was appointed Commander 
Flying to H.M.S. Ark Royal. In one respect it was a plum job: 
for the Ark was Britain’s most up-to-date carrier, and her 
Commander Flying was responsible for all aspects of operating 
her sixty-odd aircraft; but it was certainly no sinecure. 

It has already been remarked that the business of operating 
a carrier’s aircraft was very imperfectly understood in 1940. 
Crash barriers were unpopular, obedience to batsmen was 
optional, and many senior officers, being unaccustomed to 
working with carriers, failed to understand their special re- 
quirements. Traill therefore found himself with a dual re- 
sponsibility; he had to educate his aircrew into using their 
special equipment to the best advantage; he also had to coax 
senior officers into allowing the Ark Royal that freedom of 
manceuvre which alone could enable her to operate her planes 
effectively. Neither job was easy. But gradually, during the 
summer of 1940, the rough edges were smoothed away. The 
barrier for example soon came to be looked on as a safeguard 
rather than a hazard, a primitive form of fighter-direction 
(using Sheffield’s radar) was pioneered, hangar and flight-deck 
personnel were groomed to a high standard of efficiency, and 
(most important of all in view of what was to come) the old 
Skuas of 800 and 808 Squadrons were superseded by Fulmars— 
planes which were far from perfect but which had an improved 
performance and fire-power and a silhouette fortuitously like a 
Spitfire’s. Before many months the Ark had reached the peak 
of her operational efficiency. And it was as well she had. For 
within the space of a month she was to play the leading réle in 
two operations of vital impcrtance: the passage of convoy 


“Tiger” and the sinking of the Bzsmarck. 
* * * 
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April 1941 was not a good month for the Allies. Shipping 
losses totalled over 550,000 tons; German troops occupied 
Belgrade and Athens; and Egypt was threatened by an Afrika 
Korps heavily reinforced and elated with victory. This last fact 
was the most serious. For it looked as though Egypt—and 
hence our whole tenure of the Middle East—was doomed un- 
less reinforcements (especially tanks) could somehow be rushed 
in. But how could this be done? A convoy was due to sail for 
Alexandria via the Cape; but it would be two months before its 
ships were unloading the much-needed supplies, and in that 
time the odds were that Rommel would be in Cairo. Supply by 
air or from a source other than the United Kingdom was im- 
practical. There therefore remained only one possibility: 
supply through the Mediterranean. 

Now the passage of a convoy through enemy-held waters 
and within range of enemy airfields is one of the most dan- 
gerous undertakings of Naval warfare. And in this case an 
added danger lay in the fact that Fliegerkorps X, the cream of the 
German divebombers, had comparatively recently taken up 
position in Sicily and Sardinia. The convoy was therefore 
certain to have to face an especially heavy assault from the air, 
and its passage was viewed by the Admiralty with the gravest 
misgivings. Churchill, however, was insistent that the vital 
reinforcements be rushed through, no matter what the cost— 
“The Admiralty will prepare this day,” reads his memo, ‘‘a 
plan for carrying this vital convoy through the Mediterranean” 
—and thus adjured their Lordships set to work to prepare the 
schedule for convoy “‘‘Tiger”’; probably the most vital convoy 
ever to leave the United Kingdom. 

The bulk of the reinforcements which were being rushed to 
Egypt consisted of tanks, for to quote Wavell ‘‘desert warfare 
depends very largely upon armour”; and 307 Cruiser Mk I 
tanks, together with their spares and modifications, were loaded 
into five especially fast merchantmen. These five vessels (the 
Clan Campbell, Clan Lamont, Clan Chatian, Empire Song and New 
Kealand Star) were all capable cf sixteen knots; for speed, for 
more reasons than one, was essential. It was agreed that the 
tank-carrying merchantmen should sail initially as part of the 
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slow convoy being routed wa the Cape; but that once in the 
Bay of Biscay they should break away and enter the Mediter- 
ranean secretly. And it was at this stage of course that the Ark 
Royal came into the picture. 

For the last nine months the carrier had been attached to 
Admiral Somerville’s Force H, based on Gibraltar. She had 
taken part in a number of engagements: the melancholy 
affair of Oran, the indecisive actions off Calabria and Cape 
Spartivento, a series of interminable searches for raiders in the 
central Atlantic and a half-dozen ferry trips to within flying- 
off range of Malta. Her ship’s company by this time were a 
well-knit operations unit. In particular—thanks to Traill—her 
aircrew and flight-deck and hangar personnel were keyed-up to 
operate their aircraft with smooth efficiency. And it was as 
well that they were. 

From the point of view of the Ark, convoy “Tiger” began on 
5th May. 

That morning the carrier, in company with Renown, Fit, 
Sheffield and a screen of destroyers, sailed from the Rock. They 
sailed not east but west, hoping to give Axis agents the im- 
pression that they were setting out on an Atlantic patrol. 
Shortly after noon, in position 36° 16’ N, 78° 44’ W, they 
rendezvoused with the five fast merchantmen and their escort 
(the Queen Elizabeth, Naiad and Phoebe). For a while the whole 
force steamed steadily west; then at dusk they reversed course, 
increased speed and headed back for the Rock. 

The night was kind : with an overcast sky, poor visibility and 
moonset at 3 a.m. Nearing the Rock, the vessels bunched 
tightly together and entered the Straits at 3.30 a.m.—the 
darkest hour of the night. They thought at first that they were 
going to slip through unobserved, but at the last moment they 
ran into a fleet of fishing vessels at the eastern end of the 
channel. The fishing vessels might have been on their lawful 
occasions; but they might equally well have been a stalking 
horse for Axis spies. In either case Somerville could do nothing 
but hold course and hope for the best. 

The 6th of May dawned misty and dull, with banks of 
low-scattered cumulus and poor visibility. Acting on a 
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prearranged plan Somerville’s force split in two as soon as they 
cleared the Straits. One group, consisting of the Renown, Ark 
Royal, Sheffield, Fiji and three destroyers (the usual warships of 
Force H), headed east-north-east towards the Balearics; the 
idea being that if a reconnaissance plane from Sardinia did 
sight them it would report only Somerville’s usual vessels and 
not the presence of a convoy. The second group meanwhile, 
consisting of the Queen Elizabeth, Naiad, Phoebe, eight destroyers 
and the tank-carrying merchantmen, stood east-south-east, in 
waters less likely to come under observation. All that day the 
two groups held their respective courses, keeping sufficiently 
close together to afford each other mutual protection in case of 
attack, and sufficiently far apart to ensure that a plane sighting 
the northern group would not necessarily sight the southern. 
The weather continued kind, a wayward breeze drifting 
patches of fog and lowish cloud over the steadily advancing 
vessels. The merchantmen, travelling at nearly double the 
speed of a normal convoy, made good progress. And the first 
day and the first night passed uneventfully. 

The 7th of May dawned as propitiously as the day before: 
with 7/10 cloud and visibility down to three or four miles. 
In the early hours of the morning the northern group passed 
between Iviza and Majorca, then altered course to close with 
the southern group. Throughout the day the two forces 
converged slowly, group one keeping always a shade ahead and 
to the north of group two, screening the merchantmen from the 
most likely path of attack. They rendezvoused at twilight, 
exactly according to plan—although Somerville was alarmed 
to notice that one of the merchantmen was giving off a great 
pillar of smoke, “as if leading the Exodus out of Egypt”. 
This was serious, especially as the weather now showed signs 
of improving; and speed was accordingly reduced to fourteen 
knots in an effort to take the strain off the merchantmen’s 
engines. 

Throughout the night the vessels stood steadily east, un- 
detected. Because of the weather and the veil of deception 
drawn over the convoy’s sailing, things so far had been easy. 
But everyone aboard the Ark Royal knew that they wouldn’t 
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stay easy for long. For the weather was clearing now. And 
tomorrow they would have to enter sea lanes constantly 
patrolled by the Savoias of Sardinia and the Junkers of Sicily. 
In these sea lanes, hemmed in by Scylla and Charybdis, 
evasion and deception would be out of the question. They 
would have to fight. 

The 8th of May, as everyone realised, was the critical day 
for the convoy: the day of decision. 

At 0430, long before dawn, a pair of Swordfish were ranged 
on Ark Royal’s flight-deck. The weather had closed in again 
during the night, and light drizzle was falling out of an over- 
cast sky as in the greasy-grey light of the false dawn, the Sword- 
fish took off to patrol ahead of the convoy. And as soon as they 
were airborne, Traill ranged two sections of Fulmars, one to 
fly off the moment the light was good Suiae the other to 
stand-by in reserve. 

The Fulmars had been causing Traill a Budd many sleepless 
nights lately. For they were not the easiest of aircraft to keep 
serviceable. In particular, their hydraulics were a cause of 
continual anxiety, there frequently being insufficient pressure 
to lock down the undercarriages. The result was that in spite 
of all the work of the maintenance crews, only twelve Fulmars 
out of sixteen were serviceable on the vital day. It was Traill’s 
responsibility to use this meagre force to the best possible 
advantage. 

A shade after eight o’clock the sky lightened. The first 
section of Fulmars roared off the deck. And the ship’s company 
were piped to action stations to await the expected attack. 

The weather cleared slowly. By a couple of hours after sun- 
rise the rain had stopped and the overcast had broken up into 
low-drifting banks of cumulus. It was airless and very hot. 
What little wind there was came from the port beam—not the 
kindest direction from Traill’s point of view, for it meant that 
whenever the Ark wanted to fly-off or land-on aircraft she had 
to go steaming away to port; and it was from port, of course, 
that attacks were most likely to develop. At ten o’clock the 
carrier, together with the Queen Elizabeth and Renown, left the 
centre of the convoy and formed a flexible column for free 
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flying. And a few minutes later Sheffield’s Aldis began to flicker 
excitedly. Her radar had picked up a number of unidentified 
aircraft. 

The Fulmars already airborne were at once vectored out to 
intercept. Their job, however, was far from easy. 

For fighter-direction, in those days, was in its infancy. In 
later carriers a specially trained and qualified fighter-direction 
officer had the full-time job of translating (as it were) the 
carrier’s radar plot into language the fighter pilots could act on. 
But the Ark had no fighter-direction officer. And no radar. 
All she had was an improvised system of ship-to-ship and ship- 
to-plane communication, pioneered by Traill and Lt-Cdr. 
Charles Coke. This system worked roughly as follows. Wher- 
ever the Ark Royal went she took the Sheffield with her. For the 
Sheffield was her eyes. She had radar. And as soon as an enemy 
plane was picked up on the cruiser’s screen, its bearing would 
be flashed by Aldis to the carrier—the bearing had to be 
passed visually to avoid overworking the few frequencies the 
Ark could operate on. The information signalled by Sheffield 
was passed direct to Coke as he sat with his plotting board in 
the radio room at the rear of the bridge. Coke then made a 
quick calculation on his plot to determine the position of the 
enemy relative to the Ark Royal’s fighters, and the latter were 
given a bearing to intercept. This bearing of course provided 
only a very rough indication of where the enemy aircraft were; 
it was accurate to within no more than ten or fifteen degrees; 
range, numbers and height had to be guessed at; and the 
whole system was makeshift and primitive to a degree. And 
yet it led to a surprising number of interceptions. 

The 8th of May, however, was not one of the Fulmars’ 
lucky mornings. For the rolling banks of cloud provided ideal 
cover for aircraft to approach and shadow the convoy un- 
observed, and at 11.33 a large enemy float-plane was spotted 
half in and half out of a cloud belt on the convoy’s bow. The 
Naiad opened fire. The Fulmars came screaming down in pur- 
suit. But the float-plane—a Cant from Cagliari—took a quick 
look at the convoy then dodged back into-cloud. And a few 
minutes later a sighting report was being passed to Supermarina. 
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Aboard the Ark, the old hands shook their heads, sucked their 
teeth and tightened their lifebelts. 

And two hours later the attacks began. 

At 1345 a formation of Savoias came in from the port 
quarter. They came in low, avoiding detection by radar. 
They were met by a curtain of fire from the destroyer screen 
and by the Fulmars of 808 Squadron. They were forced to 
drop their torpedoes quickly, from an excessively hopeful 
range; and the Ark Royal and the Renown (which had been 
singled out for attack) had no difficulty in combing the tracks. 
As the Savoias turned for home, the Fulmars fell on them. But 
it was a trap. Half-hidden by cloud, a formation of Italian 
C.R. 42 fighters had been escorting the torpedo bombers; and 
they in turn now dropped on the Fulmars. There followed a 
series of dog-fights between cloud and sea; vapour trails, the 
splash and ricochet of gunfire, and banners of smoke pattern- 
ing the air. The C.R. 42s were formidable opponents. ‘They 
lacked the fire-power of the Fulmars but they had them stone 
cold when it came to manceuvrability. The C.O. of 808 
Squadron, Lt-Cdr. Tillard, was seen to turn towards three of 
them for a head-on attack. Staccato bursts of gunfire: and the 
four planes, circling and wheeling, disappeared into a patch- 
work of drifting cloud. And Tillard was never seen again. A 
sad loss to the Ark and to the cause of Naval aviation. But the | 
Italians didn’t escape without loss. Four torpedo bombers and 
one fighter were destroyed either by Fulmars or gunfire. And 
within twenty minutes of the first burst of ack-ack, the attackers 
had been driven off. 

But other attackers were soon to come; a second wave of low- 
level torpedo planes, then a small formation of high-level 
bombers. The Fulmars were soon beginning to feel the strain. 
Three pairs had been airborne for over an hour. One had been 
lost, one had landed-on damaged, and the others were running 
short of ammunition and fuel. Then came a welcome lull. 
Between 1500 and 1600 the radar screens were empty, the sky 
over the convoy clear. Thankfully the Fulmars landed-on. 

It was now that the harvest of Traill’s good work in the pre- 
vious nine months was reaped. For the battle-scarred Fulmars 
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were reserviced, re-armed and refuelled with a speed and 
efficiency which bordered on the miraculous. The second 
each plane touched down, it was seized by the flight-deck 
handling party, whisked on to the lifts and plummeted down 
to the hangar where riggers, fitters and armourers fell on it like 
an army of well-drilled ants. Bullet-holes were plugged, 
fabric was re-doped, ammunition belts were replenished, 
hydraulic fluid was topped up, gun-sights were aligned, and 
the hundred-and-one specialised needs of a combat-worthy 
machine were quickly fulfilled. And while this went on, other 
Fulmars were rushed to the flight-deck to take the place of 
those being serviced. It all sounds a good deal easier than it 
actually was. For the hangar of an aircraft carrier is an awk- 
ward place to work in at the best of times—one plane in the 
wrong position and a dozen others may have to be moved to 
free it—and the Ark Royal’s was especially awkward because of 
the unsatisfactory placing of her lifts. But so well rehearsed 
were the handling parties, and so skilfully did Traill conserve 
his resources, that throughout the early afternoon a constant 
patrol was kept over the convoy, with a reserve section lined 
up on the flight-deck ready to take off in case of emergency. 

But in the evening things were not so easy. 

At 1615 the attacks started again. And this time they didn’t 
let up. ‘They kept on and on. 

They were never especially heavy, most of them being 
carried out by between three and six Savoias. But they kept 
nibbling away at the convoy’s defences, exhausting ack-ack 
ammunition, fraying guncrews’ nerves, keeping the Fulmars 
airborne and at full stretch. At 1620 five Savoias made a 
co-ordinated low-level attack from the starboard quarter. At 
1655 three Savoias tried their hand at high-level bombing 
through cloud. Ten minutes later another three came scream- 
ing out of the sun and dropped a pattern of twelve 250 
pounders close to the Ark Royal’s bow. The Fulmars darted 
hither and thither, breaking up first one attack then another; 
and thanks to their untiring efforts not a single ship in the con- 
voy was hit, while two more Savoias were shot down and several 
damaged. But on the debit side another Fulmar was lost, and 
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the teasing, feinting attacks exhausted the remainder’s ammuni- 
tion and fuel. In ones and twos, in the all-too infrequent 
lulls, they came back to the Ark to refuel and re-arm, only to 
find that the second they had been serviced they were needed 
again. By seven o’clock several of the pilots had already flown 
three two-hour sorties, and both they and their planes were 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion. But three hours of day- 
light still remained. And there had been no sign, yet, of 
Fliegerkorps X. 

They were not long in coming. 

At seven-fifteen an Aldis flashed briefly from Sheffeld’s 
bridge: her radar had picked up a group of aircraft, bearing 
o60 degrees. Coke had barely plotted it on his chart-board, 
when another message came through: a-second group had been 
picked up, bearing 115 degrees. A minute later the Aldis was 
flashing again: yet another group was closing in from the 
north. This, clearly, was it. 

The weather had improved a little during the day. By 
evening the mist had dispersed and the light had gained in 
intensity. But there was still—mercifully—a good deal of 

cloud about, and in particular on the port beam a great mass of 
cumulus was climbing out of the sea, a wall of scalloped 
ebony, towering to a full 13,000 feet. And out of this cumulus 
came the planes: wave after wave of them: black dots, like bats 
acrawl out of the maw of the night. Soon they were close enough 
to be identified by the look-outs. They were not the familiar 
Savoias and C.R. 42s. They were the Stukas of Flvegerkorps 
X and a fighter escort of fast, twin-engined Messerschmitts. 

A good many people aboard the Ark Royal knew what had 
happened, three months earlier, to the Jilustrious. They knew, 
too, that their ship had no armour-plated flight-deck; were she 
to suffer even a quarter of the punishment suffered by the 
Illustrious, then she and most of her ship’s company were mak- 
ing their last. voyage. 

The three Fulmars already airborne flung themselves 
desperately at the advancing planes. But the four standing-by 
on the flight-deck could only wait: impotent: for the carrier 
was not yet in a position to fly them off. 
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As Traill stared at the approaching Stukas his mind went 
back to the Illustrious, to the vital four and a half minutes she 
had lost before turning into wind to fly-off her fighters. Was 
history about to repeat itself? Not, he decided, if he had any- 
thing to do with it. He took a quick decision and a big risk. 
He turned to the Ark Royal’s captain. 

‘Permission to fly-off, sir?” 

“Fly-off, man? But we’re not into wind!” 

“T know, sir. But I reckon they can make it.” 

Captain Maund stared at him. It was a dangerous, uncon- 
ventional request. But in the last few months he had come to 
trust ‘Traill’s judgement, and in the moment of crisis his trust 
didn’t falter. 

“All right,’’ he said briefly. ‘‘ Fly off.” 

Provided it worked, Traill’s plan had two great assets. 

(a) At a moment when every second was vital, it saved 
time. 

(b) Since what little breeze there was came from the port 
quarter, a turn into wind would have taken the Ark both out 
of the convoy and towards the enemy. By flying off while 
still in station, Traill enabled the carrier to remain under 
ack-ack protection and at the same time stay as far as possible 
from the German divebombers. 

As the ship’s engines worked up to maximum, the intensity 
of the slipstream over the flight-deck increased. Traill watched 
the pointer of the air-speed indicator as it moved slowly up: 
twenty-four knots, twenty-five knots, twenty-six knots. The 
moment it touched twenty-seven he dropped his flag. 

Chocks were whipped out from underneath wheels. The 
roar of the Fulmars’ engines rose to a crescendo. For a second 
the leading plane hung quivering against its brakes. Then it 
began to roll. But slowly. Far too slowly, it seemed to the 
watching guncrews and handling parties. By the time it 
passed the island, its tail was still firmly glued to the deck- 
plates. By the time it reached the end of the flight-deck, it still 
hadn’t built up flying speed. With a sickening wallowing lurch 
it toppled seaward over the carrier’s bow: To the horrified 
watchers it seemed impossible that it should survive. But, as 
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they craned forward, it came into sight: so low that its flaps 
were almost feathering the sea, but flying. And gradually as 
its speed built up it began to gain height, drawing each second 
farther away from the ever-waiting sea and nearer to the 
Junkers and Messerschmitts. The other three planes, in turn, 
gave the same agonising performance—one of them sinking so 
low that several of the watching guncrew swore its tail wheel, 
for a second, actually skimmed the sea giving off a tiny V- 
shaped wake, like the snout of a fast-moving water-rat. But at 
last the four Fulmars were clawing skyward to join battle with 
Flvegerkorps X. 

In the confused air fighting which followed it was hard to 
unravel the overall picture of what was happening. But the 
outcome was beyond dispute. The handful of Fulmars (there 
were never more than seven of them airborne at the same time) 
somehow managed to break up and drive off some sixty to 
seventy German planes—including the redoubtable Flieger- 
korps X. 

Douglas, Leggett and Firth were already airborne when the 
enemy was picked up by radar. They were vectored out to the 
north of the fleet, where they spotted a fair number of Junkers 
and Messerschmitts circling a patch of stratus at 14,000 feet— 
presumably forming up for an attack through cloud. They 
could count eighteen Stukas, escorted by about half as many 
Messerschmitt rt1os. Douglas tore straight into the Messer- 
schmitts. They scattered. He got in a quick burst at one as it 
headed for cloud, then turned on to another’s tail. But in the 
dog-fight which follow ed, he was jumped by yet a third Messer- 
schmitt. Bullets smashed into his starboard mainplane and 
hydraulics, jamming his ancillary controls. After some ten 
minutes of confused fighting his plane became so difficult to 
handle that he had no alternative but to take it back to the 
Ark. Leggett, meanwhile, had dived on to the Junkers. A 
Messerschmitt tried to intercept him; but with a deflection 
burst from two hundred yards he sent it stall-turning into 
cloud, streaming smoke. As he broke back to the Junkers they 
scattered, scuttling for cloud. For half an hour he searched for 
them among the drifting layers of stratus. But they didn’t 
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reappear. Firth found the Germans equally evasive. The 
Messerschmitts turned away whenever he attacked them and 
the Junkers broke formation and fled for cloud. For some time 
Firth flew up and down the edge of the cumulus, machine- 
gunning the Stukas whenever they poked out their noses and 
tried to re-form. Then, as wind drifted the cumulus farther 
away from the fleet, he turned back for the Ark. 

It had been almost too easy to be true. But the four Fulmars 
which Traill had just got airborne met with opposition that was 
stiffer by far. 

They were vectored at once towards another and larger 
formation approaching the convoy from the north-east. They 
climbed fast, knowing that everything depended on their 
breaking up the Junkers before they got into their dive. At 


9,000 feet they spotted them, approaching the convoy half-in 


and half-out of cloud at roughly the same height. There were 
a lot of them : two loose clover-leaves of Stukas and a stepped-up 
echelon of escorting Me r1os. The four Fulmars at once flung 
themselves at the forty-odd Germans. 

For those watching anxiously from below cloud hid most of 
the battle. They could hear the clatter of guns and the whine 
and zoom of planes. Occasionally they saw the fast-moving 
dots reeling and weaving across brief openings in the cloud. 
Once, a hail of jettisoned bombs scythed into the sea on the 
convoy’s flank. Once a Junkers trailing torrents of flame fell 
torchlike into the sea. And once a gap in the clouds revealed a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight: a single Fulmar attacking a 
formation of sixteen Junkers, coming at them again and again 
until they at last broke formation and fled for cloud. 

And to the pilots themselves the battle was equally confusing. 
For from the moment they made contact they were plunged 
into a series of bitter individual dog-fights with Junkers who 
didn’t break easily and Messerschmitts who defended their 
charges with resolution and skill. 

Sub-Lt. Walker found himself jumped by a trio of Me r1os. 
He managed to get under the tail of one and gave it a good ten- 
second burst before being forced to turn away. He then broke 
through to the Junkers, lined up on the hindmost and sent it 
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staggering into cloud, pouring smoke like a power-house 
chimney. 

Lt. Taylour avoided the Messerschmitts and stole up on the 
divebombers from an unexpected direction: below. Climbing 
blind through cloud he suddenly found himself in the middle of a 
formation of some dozen enemy planes. ‘Things,’ to quote 
his own words, “were pretty hectic for a few minutes, with 
everyone firing at everyone else, and the Junkers jettisoning 
bombs like a brood of frightened hens.” For a good thirty 
miles ‘Taylour stayed with the Junkers, breaking up their 
formation, chasing them in and out of the scattered layers of 
cloud. Inevitably his Fulmar was hit again and again; its tail- 
plane was riddled, its starboard wingroot took the whole force 
of a burst of tracer, the oleo leg of its starboard landing-wheel 
collapsed and hung out from under the wing like the shattered 
leg of a bird. But Taylour didn’t break away. He stayed with 
the Junkers, firing short bursts first at one then at another, 
preventing their reforming for an attack, driving them ever 
farther from the convoy. 

After a while he was joined by Petty Officer Dubber, who 
carried out a series of closely-pressed-home attacks from 
quarter and beam. And in the back of Dubber’s Fulmar was 
Leading Airman Prothero—and his Very Secret Weapon. 

Now the rear cockpit of a Fulmar isn’t exactly a pleasant 
place to be in during a dog-fight. For all a Fulmar’s guns are 
forward-firing, fixed in the wings, and the wretched occupant 
of the rear seat has nothing to do and nothing with which to 
defend himself. Nothing, that is to say, until Leading Airman 
Prothero and his fellow air-gunners made their Discovery. 

It was a discovery made only a few weeks before Convoy 
Tiger had sailed. Then two things had happened almost 
simultaneously. One day those watching the Fulmars on 
manceuvres were startled to see a series of white-brown flashes 
exploding behind their tails. And aboard the Ark, at much the 
same moment, the Paymaster Commander discovered that the 
ship’s toilet paper was disappearing at an unprecedented rate. 
The two phenomena were not unrelated. For Leading Tele- 
graphist Air-Gunner de Fretas had discovered that if he took 
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up a pack of “service brown” held together with an elastic 
band and tossed it out of the rear cockpit while his Fulmar was 
flying fast, the pack would explode in the slipstream, the torn 
ribands of paper fanning out like a white-brown starshell: a 
truly terrifying spectacle for any aircraft trying to line up on 
the Fulmar’s tail! 

An extra large quota of “service brown” had been taken up 
on the afternoon of 8th May. And Leading Airman Prothero 
and his fellow air-gunners used it to good effect—more than 
one Messerschmitt shying away from this new and obviously 
lethal weapon. | 

Lt. Gardner, meanwhile, coming into the Junkers head-on, had 
run into trouble—partly perhaps because his air-gunner soon 
ran out of “ammunition”! He shot down one of the Junkers in 
flames and damaged two others. But his Fulmar came under 
heavy fire. His radiator was holed; his windscreen was shat- 
tered and sprayed with oil, and his engine spluttered, coughed, 
then began to vibrate alarmingly. Gardner stayed airborne as 
long as he could, until the attack had obviously been beaten off, 
then he limped back to the Ark. 

His Fulmar was too badly damaged to fiy again. But, as 
things turned out, it wasn’t needed. 

For the surprising thing was this. After their initial defeat, 
the Junkers gave up. They didn’t re-form and come back. 
They headed for home without having mounted a single co- 
ordinated attack on the convoy. And with the exception of one 
more torpedo run at dusk (pressed home with great courage by 
a pair of Savoias) the departure of Fliegerkorps X marked the 
end of the attacks on Convoy Tiger. 

That night, under cover of darkness, the merchantmen ran 
through the Skerki Channel. And next morning they were met 
by Admiral Cunningham with practically the whole strength 
of his Eastern Mediterranean Fleet, and escorted safely to 
Alexandria. The vitally needed tanks were unloaded. Egypt 
and the Middle East were saved. 

The work of the Fulmar pilots, of course, had been magnifi- 
cent. But—as they were the first to admit, back that evening 
aboard the Ark Royal—the attacks on the convoy hadn't been 
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pressed home with anything like the expected determination and 
skill. In particular Fliegerkorps X had fallen mercifully short 
of what had been feared from them. Why? Why did the dive- 
bombers which had so savagely mauled the J/lustrious allow the 
Ark Royal to escape unscathed? 

One reason is that they were unprepared. And herein lay 
the value of the veil of secrecy and evasion which Somerville 
had spread over his departure from the Rock. For it is now 
known that the convoy wasn’t in fact reported until 11.30 on 
the morning of 8th May, by which time it was almost due south 
of Sardinia. The Germans and Italians, in other words, had no 
more than half a day in which to plan and mount their assault. 
There was little time therefore for co-ordination and no time at 
all for rehearsal (which had played so large a part in the attack 
on Illustrious). 

Another reason lay in the losses which Fliegerkorps X had 
suffered in the preceding three months. A dozen of their best 
pilots had been killed in the attack on Jilustrious: three dozen 
more had been killed in the subsequent raids on Grand Har- 
bour: and these were the cream of the Luftwaffe, men who 
couldn’t be easily replaced. Fliegerkorps X in May was there- 
fore a far less formidable force than it had been in January. In 
particular, its pilots had acquired a very healthy respect for the 
British fighters which had handled them so roughly over 
Malta. And we now know that on the evening of 8th May the 
German airmen mistook the Ark Royal’s comparatively slow and 
cumbersome Fulmars for the dreaded Spitfires—for, as was 
mentioned earlier, the two planes have a remarkably similar 
silhouette. 

A third reason for the safe arrival of Convoy Tiger lay in the 
weather. In the early stages the mist, low cloud and poor 
visibility enabled the ship to avoid detection, and in the latter 
stages there was sufficient cloud to make it difficult for the 
bombers to find and attack the convoy once their formations were 
broken up. 

Once their formations were broken up: those were the key words 
on which all else depended. For without doubt if the Stukas of 
Fliegerkorps X had been allowed to get into their aiming dive 
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undisturbed, then the Ark Royal would have shared the fate of 
the Illustrious: the convoy, bereft of air cover, would have 
suffered very heavy losses indeed, and few if any of the des- 
perately-needed supplies would have got through to Egypt. In 
the last analysis, therefore, the convoy owes its success chiefly 
to the dozen-odd Fulmar pilots of 807 and 808 Squadrons and 
to the men whose efforts enabled them to make their inter- 
ception at the vital moment—that is to say, to the flight-deck 
and hangar personnel and to Commander ‘Traill. 

It is funny how little decisions which hardly anyone has 
heard of can lead to the making of history. For it could be 
argued very plausibly that if, on the evening of 8th May, 1941, 
Traill hadn’t asked for permission to fly off his Fulmars down- 
wind the Ark Royal would have been sunk, the merchantmen 
(left defenceless) would have suffered a similar fate, the tanks 


which saved Egypt would never have arrived and no one 


would ever have heard of El Alamein or General Sir Bernard 
Montgomery. 
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THE END OF AN ERA 


**T propose a special tribute to the Fleet Air Arm, to whom the 
destruction of the Bismarck must really be attributed.” 
—FIRST SEA LORD. 


Bismarck. Books, articles, films, radio and television 

scripts and even a play have unfolded the drama of the 
great battleship’s brief but eventful sortie into the Atlantic. Is 
there anything new, it might be wondered, to say? I think there 
is. 

For looking back after an interval of some twenty years, the 
Bismarck episode can now be seen in true historical perspective, 
can be seen for the first time for what it really was: a bridge 
between the old techniques of Naval warfare and the new, an 
event which looked both back to Trafalgar and Jutland and 
forward to Midway and Leyte Gulf. For when, that tempestu- 
ous evening in May, the torpedoes of the Ark Royal’s Swordfish 
bit deep into the vital parts of the German warship they 
announced in no uncertain manner the coming-of-age of the 
modern conception of Naval warfare, a conception of vessels 
striking at each other by air from far beyond visual range. Yet 
at the same time the chase and destruction of the Bismarck saw 
in plenty the old techniques of Naval war, with vessels within 
visual range of each other swinging broadside-on to deploy 
their full arcs of fire (a manceuvre already old at the time of the 
Armada). Thus to the drama and excitement of events were 
added another and inner drama: that of a young and as yet 
unaccepted branch of the Navy struggling to prove its worth. 
And how magnificently its worth was proved! For from first to 
last the hunt of the Bismarck was an indictment of the Old Navy 


\ GREAT deal has been written about the sinking of the 
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(and its ineffective guns), and a vindication of the New Navy 
(and its carrier-borne strike planes). But to begin at the 
beginning... 

On the 18th May, 1941, Admiral Lutjens sailed from Gdynia 
in the Bismarck, the world’s largest and most formidable battle- 
ship. His object: to carry out a series of attacks on the Atlantic 
convoys which were already being sorely harried by U-boats. 
In company with the Bismarck was the heavy cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, and the two vessels together constituted about as grave a 
threat as the Allies ever had to face. For that spring the battle 
of the Atlantic (on which the whole British war effort depended) 
was not going well; and if two such powerful warships as the 
Bismarck and Prinz Eugen had been allowed to break out into and 
remain for long on the convoy routes, then the whole move- 
ment of shipping to and fro across the Atlantic would have 
been brought to a standstill. It was therefore essential to the 
prosecution of the war that the two vessels were at once brought 
to action and sunk. 

On 20th May a Norwegian Resistance agent saw and re- 
ported the German warships as they came up through the 
Skagarrak, and the following afternoon they were spotted in 
Kars Fjord (a few miles south of Bergen) by a reconnaissance 
plane of Coastal Command. The Admiralty were alerted, and 
they at once strengthened their watch on the northern escape 
routes into the Atlantic. They didn’t, however, order the 
heavy units of the Home Fleet to sea, for the very good reason 
that they were unsure of the Bismarck’s intentions. She could 
have been merely escorting a troop convoy to Bergen, or she 
could be intending to remain for some weeks among the Nor- 
wegian fjords before trying to break out into the Atlantic. If 
the latter was indeed her intention, then the British Fleet must 
on no account put to sea prematurely, or they would find them- 
selves short of fuel at the vital moment. The Admiralty there- 
fore decided to maintain an air watch on the Bismarck, at the 
same time keeping the Home Fleet “‘on a split yarn”’, ready to 
sail at a moment’s notice should their quarry leave the safety of 
the fjords. - 

Then the weather took a hand. On the morning of 22nd 
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May fog and low cloud shrouded the Norwegian coast. Coastal 
Command reconnaissance planes were unable to get through to 
Kars Fjord. And the Admiralty, at this critical moment, had 
no means of telling whether the Bismarck was still in harbour or 
had already put to sea and was several hundred miles into the 
Atlantic. Urgent telephone calls passed between Admiralty 
and Air Ministry. But the latter declared themselves quite 
unable to help. The weather, they said, was too bad for their 
planes to fly in. All Coastal Command aircraft were grounded. 
And that was that. 

And this perhaps is a good opportunity to take a look at the 
vexed issue of the rdle of Coastal Command: to ask why, at this 
vital moment, the Navy had to go cap in hand to the Air 
Force and ask them to perform a task which should, beyond 
doubt, have been an exclusively Naval commitment. The 
answer once again lies in the evil legacy of the years between 
the wars when the Fleet Air Arm was neglected by both Navy 
and Air Force and its development irreparably retarded. For 
if the Navy had not been forced to give up its air branch in 1918 
it would surely have developed as one of its top priorities a 
long-range, long-endurance reconnaissance aircraft capable of 
keeping watch on enemy ports. For this was in the classic 
tradition of Naval duties. In the days of Drake and Nelson, it 
had been fast frigates which had patrolled outside the French 
and Spanish harbours reporting the movement of enemy ships; 
what more natural than that aircraft should, in time, have 
taken over the frigates’ rdle and become the eyes of the fleet? 
Yet because of inter-war parsimony no aircraft capable of 
fulfilling this réle was ever developed by the Navy. During the 
Second World War long-range reconnaissance over the sea had 
therefore to be left exclusively to the planes of another Service— 
R.A.F. Sunderlands, or American Catalinas or Liberators. It 
was R.A.F. planes, for example, which had carried out the vital 
reconnaissance flights over Taranto; it was R.A.F. planes again 
—this time based in Russia—which carried out the recon- 
naissance flight preceding the attack on the Tuirpitz; it was 
American Catalinas whose photographs led to the pin-point 
accuracy of the raids on Sumatra’s oil refineries. For one 
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Service to have to rely on another to perform an integral part of 
its duties was, to say the least, an arrangement that was not 
satisfactory. It led to friction, misunderstanding and in- 
efficiency—all of which traits were exemplified, that spring, in 
Coastal Command’s efforts to locate the Bismarck off Bergen. 

For throughout the whole of 22nd May not a single aircraft 
of Coastal Command got through to Kars Fjord. In view of 
what happened later that evening only two conclusions are 
possible: either they didn’t try very hard, or else their air- 
crew were not very efficient. 

For a couple of hours before sunset an obsolete target-towing 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, unarmed and manned by a 
scratch volunteer crew, made a thorough reconnaissance of 
Kars, Bergen and Hjelte Fjords and was able to report that the 
Bismarck had sailed. ) 

This flight—as important as it is little known—was a minor 
epic of the air: and an example, if ever there was one, of the 
dictum that “‘men make the city, and not walls or ships with- 
out men in them”’. 

It was initiated by Captain Fancourt, commanding officer of 
the Royal Naval Station at Hatston in the Orkneys. Through- 
out 22nd May Fancourt had been in frequent touch with 
Coastal Command—for he had a force of Albacore torpedo- 
bombers ready to take off the moment the Bismarck came 
within range—and he therefore knew all about their failure 
to get through to the Norwegian coast. He also knew, being 
a Naval officer, just how vital it was that some plane, somehow, 
should get through. As it became increasingly clear to him that 
the R.A.F. were unlikely to reconnoitre the critical fjord, 
Captain Fancourt began to wonder whether he mightn’t him- 
self be able to gain the information which was needed so 
urgently by the Home Fleet. For he had under his command 
a number of Fleet Air Arm officers with much experience of bad- 
weather flying over the sea; in particular his thoughts turned to 
a certain Commander Rotherham—whose flying days were over 
but whose reputation as an observer was second to none. At 
about three o’clock, after the failure of yet another Coastal 
Command plane to get through, Fancourt put the idea of a 
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Fleet Air Arm reconnaissance to Rotherham, who at once 
declared himself ready to make the attempt. Fancourt then 
approached Goddard, C.O. of the Fleet Requirements Unit 
stationed at Hatston, with a view to discovering what aircraft— 
if any—were available. Noel Goddard was a pilot whose 
ability and experience matched Rotherham’s: and he not only 
suggested a plane (one of the Marylands used by his squadron 
for target towing) but declared that he would fly it himself. 
A volunteer telegraphist-air-gunner completed the crew, 
who at 4 p.m. assembled in the Hatston control tower for 
briefing. 

It was a pretty desperate undertaking that they were about 
to embark on. For twelve hours Coastal Command (with 
its many fast, modern and well-equipped planes) had been 
trying to get through to the Norwegian coast in vain. How 
could a single, obsolete, unarmed, Fleet Air Arm target-tower 
hope to succeed where so many planes so much better equipped 
had failed? The answer, of course, lay not in the aircraft but 
in the crew. 

At their briefing Goddard, Rotherham and Armstrong (the 
telegraphist-air-gunner) paid special attention to two things: 
the weather and the exact conformation of the coast around 
Bergen. The weather was fine in the Orkneys, but a front lay 
low over the North Sea, and 10/10 cloud, from sea level to 
7,000 feet, was wedged tight against the Norwegian shore: a 
barrier it would be suicide to fly through. The conformation of 
the coast was equally unpromising: a mosaic of islands and 
steep-sided fjords, many of them rising sheer from sea level to 
close on 1,500 feet—not a pleasant coastline to be approaching 
blind through cloud. For an hour Goddard and Armstrong 
studied the weather charts and memorised details of the coast, 
while Rotherham made a series of the most careful calculations. 
He decided to adopt the old device of aiming at a point some 
miles to the right or left of the real objective, with a view to 
knowing which way to turn if a doubtful landfall were made. In 
this case he selected Marsten Island about twelve miles south of 
Bergen, with the intention of turning north the second they 
sighted land—if indeed they sighted it at all before they flew 
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into it! As soon as Rotherham had finished his calculations, the 
three men clambered into the Maryland and took off. 

It was one of those rare days in the Orkneys with bright sun- 
shine, unlimited visibility and not a cloud in the sky. They 
climbed to 500 feet and headed on a course of 082 degrees for 
Norway. For about half an hour the flight was uneventful as a 
summer cruise round the bay. Then a shade after 1730, 
Goddard noticed that the horizon ahead was beginning to take 
on a hazy opaqueness. And five minutes later they saw in 
front of them the cloud, rising like a solid wall out of the sea. 

The cloud was thick: a mixture of cumulus and mist. And 
its base was frighteningly low. To have gone above it (and to 
have had later to come down blind over a mountainous 
coast) would have been lunacy. To have gone through it 
would have prevented Rotherham from seeing the sea (and 
hence precluded his making those frequent assessments of 
wind-change on which pin-point navigation depends). There 
was, therefore, only one course open to Goddard: to go below it. 

He took the Maryland down to a hundred feet; but was still 
in cloud. He took her down to fifty feet. That was better. To 
start with. But the strain of flying for long at such a height and 
in such visibility was appalling. For the Maryland was soon 
plunging down a hazy ill-defined tunnel: above her, the solid 
canopy of cloud; below her, the great stillness of an almost 
dead-calm sea; and in between, straight in their path, the 
occasional drifting patches of mist-cum-cloud which came 
rushing at them out of the haze, building up like sudden snow- 
balls aslide down the slope of a mountain. Goddard needed all 
his concentration and all his skill to keep the plane in the nar- 
row safety margin between cloud and sea. If he had eased 
back, even a fraction, on the stick, they would have been in 
cloud, and quite unable safely to descend. If he had eased 
forward on the stick, again only a fraction, they and their 
Maryland would have been splintered to fragments against the 
sea. It was a time for strong nerves and steady hands. 

Goddard hoped that once they had passed through the 
front, conditions might improve. But they didn’t. They 
worsened. ; 
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Soon visibility became so restricted that flying below cloud 
was no longer possible. And Goddard had no alternative but 
to take the Maryland up, and fly blind through the cumulus 
at some 2,000 feet. ‘They kept course on instruments for the 
best part of half an hour; then Rotherham insisted on having 
another look at the sea. 

Goddard let down slowly: cautiously. At 500 feet he could 
see nothing. At 100 feet he could still see nothing. 

“When my Kolsman registered fifty feet,” he said, ‘“‘and I 
still couldn’t see the sea, I began to get worried.” 

They levelled off at zero feet. And even then—when they 
were literally skimming the water—they could only see it 
occasionally through gaps in the drifting patches of cloud. 

From the observer’s cockpit Rotherham peered at the 
almost infinitesimal ripples made by the wind. He was adept 
at reading the language of the waves; for he belonged to that 
vintage generation of observers accustomed to finding their 
way over the oceans without the help of radio fixes, beams and 
complicated astral computers; and, like most of his con- 
temporaries, he had on more than one occasion “‘smelt”’ his 
way back to his carrier when scientific aids were absent or had 
failed. He spent a long time now staring at the faintly-seen 
evidence of a wayward wind. Then he gave Goddard a 5 
degree alteration of course and let him return to 2000 feet. 

The Maryland flew steadily east. Twice more in the next 
twenty minutes the nerve-racking procedure of dropping to 
sea level to find a wind was repeated. And on each occasion 
Goddard needed all his skill to avoid dropping those few extra 
feet which would have brought their reconnaissance to a sud- 
den and most unpleasant end. Then Rotherham said quietly: 

‘Another five minutes and Marsten ought to be coming up. 
Dead ahead.” 

The minutes passed. One minute: two minutes: three 
minutes. They were nerving themselves to flying straight into 
the side of a cliff, when, miraculously, the cloud thinned out. 
And there, fine on the starboard bow and less then a mile 
ahead, was Marsten. 

After flying blind for over three hundred miles, Rotherham 
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had made a landfall, dead on E.T.A., which was accurate to 
within a couple of hundred yards. Neither war nor peace 
can boast a finer example of dead-reckoning navigation. 

But their troubles were far from over. 

The clouds had indeed lifted and thinned, but their base was 
still on an average less than a thousand feet above sea level, 
and in several of the fjords it was a great deal lower. They 
skirted Marsten (which was known to house a number of A-A 
batteries) and after flying for some minutes parallel to the 
shore, nosed into Kars Fjord. It was a gloomy, forbidding 
place: a corridor of dark water hemmed in by hills but merci- 
fully free from mist. They flew up it at five hundred feet. 
There was no ack-ack. And no sign either of the Bismarck or 
Prinz Eugen. ‘They passed low over a pair of fir-green islands 
and took a quick look into Hjelte Fjord. It too was silent and 
deserted. The Bismarck, it seemed, had sailed. | 

Yet they couldn’t be sure. For as Rotherham now pointed 
out to Goddard, she might simply have put into Bergen 
because of the weather. They knew that Bergen was heavily 
defended; but they also knew that their reconnaissance 
wouldn’t be a hundred per cent conclusive until they had taken 
a look at it. 

They approached the harbour cautiously on the fringe of 
cloud. But they were spotted, and soon ack-ack heavy and 
accurate was straddling the Maryland. Again and again the 
blast shook them. Shrapnel thudded into their fuselage; and 
their intercom chose this inopportune moment to go com- 
pletely dead. Rotherham (having taken a quick look at the 
shipping in harbour) wanted to climb for cloud. But he had no 
means of communicating with Goddard, who thought their 
best chance of escape was speed, and promptly proceeded to 
dive. Zigzagging at zero feet, the Maryland flashed over the 
roof-tops of Bergen. Ack-ack was heavy. A burst of tracer 
shattered their cockpit canopy. Another burst flashed inches 
below their fuel tanks, which, Goddard remembered, were not 
self-sealing. ‘Then in less time than it takes to tell they were 
clear of the town and skimming the waters of Bergen Fjord. 
The ack-ack faded and died; and they climbed into the pro- 
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tecting canopy of cloud, astonished to find themselves still 
alive. 

Rotherham realised the vital importance of signalling the 
information that the warships had sailed as quickly as possible— 
lest they were shot down by fighters on the way home. But he 
was unable to make himself heard on the intercom and the 
Maryland was so constructed that pilot, observer and wireless 
operator were in separate cockpits cut off from each other by 
bulkheads. He therefore wrote on a piece of paper “Signal 
C.-in-C. that ‘The battleship and cruiser have left’, and 
pushed the message through a hole in the bulkhead to Goddard, 
who in turn passed it to the wireless operator. 

Armstrong spent over ten minutes calling up Coastal Gom- 
mand, to whose frequency he was tuned; but without reply. 
Realising there must be maladjustment on a wavelength he 
was unaccustomed to using, he proceeded on his own initiative 
to tune into his normal target-towing frequency at Scapa and 
passed the message on that. At Scapa Flow target-towing was 
in full swing, when the telegraphist-air-gunners, to their great 
astonishment, suddenly picked up a most urgent operational 
signal. This was at 1900 hours. And the vital message was at 
once passed to Sir John Tovey, C.-in-C. Home Fleet. 

Sir John decided that the issues involved were of such 
importance that he would interrogate the aircrew personally 
as soon as they landed. So it was that the moment the Mary- 
land touched down, Rotherham was rushed to the telephone 
and questioned. He was able to convince the Admiral that the 
Bismarck and Prinz Eugen had, beyond all doubt, left the 
Norwegian fjords. Accordingly, Tovey ordered the Home Fleet 
to weigh anchor, and one of the most dramatic sea chases in 
British history was under way. 

A good many people know that the Bismarck was sunk 
because she was first crippled and halted by planes of the Fleet 
Air Arm. Not so many know that the whole hunt for the Ger- 
man battleship was triggered off by a Fleet Air Arm recon- 
naissance flight carried out in weather too bad for Coastal 
Command to be airborne. And the significance of the Mary- 
land’s reconnaissance is this. It enabled the Home Fleet to put 
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to sea at exactly the right moment. For if Tovey had sailed six 
hours earlier he would, on the final day of the hunt, have run 
out of fuel before the Bismarck could have been brought to 
action ; and if he had sailed six hours later his ships would have 
failed to intercept her as she passed through the Greenland gap. 
Such was the value of what Rotherham and Goddard called 
their “Cook’s tour of the fjords”. 

It has already been remarked that during the war the Fleet 
Air Arm received little publicity for its work. And neither 
Rotherham nor Goddard was especially surprised when, a few 
weeks after their reconnaissance, one of London’s principal 
evening papers contained a dramatic account of how a Coastal 
Command pilot, acting on his own initiative, had made the flight 
to Bergen in a Coastal Command training plane! As Goddard 
remarked, ‘Coastal Command never forgave us for soune 
something which they couldn’t!” 

The events of the next five days, with their sudden and 
dramatic changes of fortune, have all the ingredients of a care- 
fully synthesised thriller. 

At 7.22 on the morning of 23rd May the Suffolk’s look-out 
spotted the Bismarck and Prinz Eugen as they skirted the fringe 
of the Greenland ice-pack. There followed a piece of shadow- 
ing as skilful as it was arduous. For hour after hour the 
cruisers Norfolk and Suffolk clung to the German warships. 
The weather was appalling with heavy seas, squalls of snow, 
mirages thrown up from the ice blink, and drifting patches of 
fog. Hour after hour the four ships plunged at top speed 
through the ice-cold waters of the Greenland gap; the Bismarck 
struggling to throw her shadowers off, the cruisers clinging 
grimly by radar to their powerful adversary and sending off 
frequent reports of her position, course and speed. And these 
reports bore fruit. At dawn the two most powerful ships of the 
British Navy—the Hood and the Prince of Wales—steamed up at 
high speed to intercept the Bismarck as she debouched out of the 
Greenland channel. The action which followed was as swift 
as it was unexpected. For in the cold light of the sub-arctic 
dawn, it was not the hunted who died but the hunter. After 
six minutes of violent gunfire the Hood, symbol of British sea 
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power, blew up and sank; and the Prince of Wales, badly battered, 
was forced to break off the engagement. The guns of the Old 
Navy had failed. It remained to be seen whether the aircraft 
of the New Navy would fare any better. 

The loss of the Hood came as an almost unbelievable shock 
to the C.-in-C., the Navy and the nation as a whole. For a 
full generation she had been regarded as the embodiment of 
British Naval strength, the most powerful warship in the 
world. Now in the flash of one terrible explosion, she was gone, 
and out of her ship’s company of over fourteen hundred only 
three had survived. To the already weighty reasons for 
bringing the Bismarck to action there was now added another: 
the desire for revenge, the need to reassert a supremacy 
threatened as it had never been threatened since Jutland. The 
Admiralty took a number of drastic decisions. They stripped 
the convoys bare. They assembled from both sides of the 
Atlantic and from the Mediterranean a concentration of war- 
ships of unparalleled weight: thirty-nine battleships, battle- 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyers, all of which 
were ordered to devote themselves exclusively to the one task: 
the hunting down of the Bismarck. 

After the Hood v Bismarck action, the cruisers Norfolk and 
Suffolk continued their shadowing while the C.-in-C. (with the 
Victorious, King George V, Repulse and the 2nd Cruiser Squadron) 
attempted to close from the south-east. Throughout the day 
the weather was patchy; there was a good deal of mist and 
visibility alternated between two and eighteen miles. The Brs- 
marck, apparently undamaged, was still steaming fast and Tovey 
feared that with the coming of darkness she might well be able 
to give him the slip. He therefore ordered Victorious to close 
her and fly-off a twilight striking force in an effort to slow her 
down with torpedoes. The Swordfish strike was pressed home 
with great gallantry at extreme range and in very difficult con- 
ditions. But only one hit (which did little damage) was 
achieved. And that night what Sir John had feared took place. 
The shadowers lost the Bismarck. 

The evening of 24th/25th May marked the acme of Lutjens’ 
success. He had broken out into the Atlantic. He had 
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brushed aside the first force to make contact with him, sinking 
in the process the best-known ship in the British N avy. He had 
survived an air attack, and he had just shaken off the shadow- 
ing cruisers which had been dogging him for the previous 
thirty-six hours. On the face of it the barometer of his fortunes 
was set firmly at fair. But in point of fact he had his troubles. 
The Bismarck had been damaged twice: once by a fourteen- 
inch salvo from the Prince of Wales (which had penetrated her 
oil tanks), and once by the Swordfish’s torpedo (which, 
albeit only slightly, had reduced her speed). And all the time 
the net around her was tightening. Singly or in little groups of 
three or four the thirty-nine warships alerted by the Admiralty 
were closing in. They had of course a vast area of ocean to en- 
compass and search; and many of them were pitiably weak— 
if the Bismarck had come across them singly she would have 


blasted them off the face of the sea. But already the process of - 


attrition which was to bring the great battleship to her 
Armageddon was at work, sapping her Capacity to resist, 
grinding away at her defences as slowly but irrevocably as the 
mills of God. 

Throughout 25th May the search for the Bismarck continued. 

For those viewing events twenty years later, secure in the 
knowledge of hindsight, it is of course easy to be critical of the 
way the search was conducted. But even allowing for hind- 
sight, it would seem that errors were made that day which were 
inexcusable and which resulted in the Bismarck all but slipping 
out of the net. For instance, in the C.-in-C.’s flagship Admiralty 
bearings on the Bismarck were plotted on a “Mercators Pro- 
jector”’ chart instead of on a “Polar Co-ordinate”; with the 
result that for over four hours the main body of the Home 
Fleet steamed at full speed to the north-east when they should 
in fact have been steaming full speed to the south-west! 
Again, the Admiralty had come to the conclusion by 11 o’clock 
in the morning that the Bismarck was making for Brest; 
yet for a further four hours they allowed Tovey to go steaming 
away to the north-east with every revolution of his engines 
taking him farther from the scene of operations. The result was 
that by evening the Bismarck had all but escaped. She was 
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steaming fast for the French coast; the main units of the 
British fleet were labouring far behind her (nearly a hundred 
miles in her wake) ; and in her path lay only a scattering of 
destroyers and the two units of Somerville’s Force H. The 
destroyers, everyone knew, had no hope of halting her by them- 
selves. Force H consisted of the Renown and the Ark Royal. 
The lightly-armoured Renown wouldn’t have stood one chance 
in a million against the Bismarck. So there remained only the 
Ark Royal and her handful of archaic Swordfish. They were the 
last hope. Unless they could slow the Bismarck down and allow 
Tovey’s warships to overhaul her, Admiral Lutjens would, in 
thirty-six hours, be returning to the Fatherland in triumph. 

It was, for the Fleet Air Arm, the hour of destiny. 

Throughout the night of 25th/26th May, Force H ploughed 
steadily north into a rising head sea. Somerville knew that 
provided he kept going he could head the Bismarck off. But 
during the night the weather—already bad—deteriorated, and 
Somerville was forced to reduce speed. Soon even at seventeen 
knots the great ships were labouring dangerously. Dawn on 
the 26th broke sunless, with low clouds racing over a foam- 
capped sea. The Renown was a terrifying sight; huge waves 
were sluicing her from stem to stern so that she appeared con- 
tinually awash and about to founder; while even the Ark was 
taking it green over her flight-deck—a full sixty feet above the 
Plimsoll line. | 

Aboard the carrier conditions were so bad that many of her 
ship’s company thought flying was impossible. Her flight-deck, 
sometimes awash and constantly swept by spray, was slippery 
as a skating-rink. Her wind-over-the-deck recorder was 
wavering between forty-five and fifty-five knots. And her 
round-down was rising and falling by fifty-six feet—the height 
of a four-storey house! The Ark had flown her Swordfish in 
bad weather before; but never in weather like this. Yet fly 
them she must, if the Bismarck was to be halted. 

At 7.30 the planes were brought up from the hangar. The 
flight-deck handling parties, under Lt-Cdr. Stringer, had been 
trebled. And it was as well they had. For ranging the Sword- 
fish that morning called for the strength of Hercules and the 
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patience of Job. Time and again, as the flight-deck tilted at 
fantastic angles, a plane would slide bodily towards the cat- 
walks, dragging with it the forty to fifty ratings who were strug- 
gling to manhandle it aft. But somehow by 8.30 ten planes 
were ranged and ready to fly-off on a broad-fronted search to 
locate the Bismarck. At 8.35 the carrier reduced speed and 
swung into wind. Traill, choosing his moment carefully, 
dropped his flag; and aboard both Ark Royal and Renown ship’s 
companies held their breath as the leading plane gathered 
way. Would she make it? 

As the flight-deck tilted down, the take-off degenerated into a 
frantic slithering glissade. It looked, for one terrible moment, 
as though the aircraft were plunging straight into the maw of 
an approaching wave. But Traill had timed his signal well. 
At the last second, the deck swung up; and the plane was flung 
off, through the spume of a sixty-foot wave as it cascaded over 
the carrier’s bow. And the almost unbelievable thing was this. 
The miracle was repeated not once but nine times, until the 
whole of the searching force was airborne and fanning out on 
their respective courses. 

As the planes disappeared Traill and Stringer breathed a 
prayer of relief. But their troubles, they knew, were far from 
over. The Swordfish had been difficult to fly-off; they would 
be more difficult still to land-on. 

There followed an anxious wait. Then, a shade after 
10.30, the reports began to flood in. First an enemy report 
from a Catalina of Coastal Command, then a sighting signal 
from one of the Ark Royal’s Swordfish, then a second Sword- 
fish report: all indicating that the Bismarck, heading east and 
steaming at twenty knots, was roughly seventy-five miles to the 
west-north-west of Force H. After an interval of thirty-six 
hours, contact had been re-established. And—what was even 
more hopeful—the Ark Royal was between the Bismarck and 
the French coast, and in the ideal position to launch a 
strike. 

Aboard the carrier, relief shadowers (fitted with special 
long-range tanks) were at once ranged and flown-off: their 
task, to keep the Bismarck under constant observation. 
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The weather by this time was appalling: a full gale, heavy 
seas, 8/10 cloud srom 300 to 11,000 feet, and driving squalls of 
sleet. Difficult conditions in which to shadow. Working in 
pairs the Swordfish circled the Bismarck. If they got too far 
away, they lost her in the poor visibility; if they got too near, 
they were collandered by her extremely accurate ack-ack, 
which, controlled by radar, even followed them into cloud when 
they thought they were safely hidden. Throughout that day 
and the following night the shadowing Swordfish clung to the 
Bismarck in relays, never losing contact. Their work was un- 
spectacular. But it was also vital, dangerous (more than one 
plane failing to return) and demanding of no little endurance 
and skill. All too often when tribute is paid to the Ark Royal’s 
aircrew it is only the striking forces who are remembered. Yet 
the shadowers are equally deserving of praise. They did quite 
as difficult and dangerous work, with none of the kudos or sweet 
smell of success. 

And while the shadowers kept in touch with the Bismarck 
Traill and Stringer struggled to range a strike. 

By 2.15 the aircrew had been briefed—the Bismarck, they 
were told, was some fifty miles to the south-west and they 
would find her quite by herself with no other warships any- 
where near. By 2.40 the Swordfish had been armed, ranged 
and warmed up. And a few minutes before three o’clock, in 
weather which had if anything deteriorated still further, the 
fly-off began. At the end of half an hour fourteen out of 
fifteen planes had got airborne safely and were formed up and 
heading south-west for the Bismarck. 

There followed an agonising period of suspense. Aboard the 
ships of the Home Fleet, as they panted east in the Bismarck’s 
wake, it was known that the Swordfish were airborne. It was 
known, too, that everything depended on them. If they failed, 
there would be no hope of bringing the German battleship to 
action. 

The hours passed. Four o’clock, five o’clock, six o’clock; 
and still no news that the Bismarck had been slowed down. 
Then, as Sir John Tovey was anxiously pacing the bridge of his 
flagship, he was handed a signal. It was as brief as it was 
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dispiriting. ‘“‘1830 hours. Force H to C.-in-C. Estimate no 
hits.” 

It would be impossible to exaggerate Sir John’s despair. 
For four days and four nights he had chased the Bismarck 
through 2,000 miles of ocean. And now, at the eleventh hour, 
she had escaped. For the planes of the Fleet Air Arm, it 
seemed, had failed him as abysmally as the guns of his battle- 
ships. 

What Sir John didn’t know were the special circumstances of 
the Swordfishs’ failure. 

The striking force had set course from the Ark Royal with 
high hopes, and after about forty minutes their A.S.V. had 
picked up a vessel ahead and below. It was a few miles to the 
west of where they had expected to find the Bismarck, but it 
was Clearly her—for hadn’t they been told at their briefing that 
no other vessel was in the vicinity. In loose formation they 
dived on to their target on an A.S.V. bearing. They were 
down to four hundred feet before they broke cloud, and saw, 
directly ahead, the dark ill-defined bulk of a warship plunging 
through heavy seas. About two-thirds of them had dropped 
their torpedoes before they realised, to their horror, that the 
vessel they were attacking was not the Bismarck but the Sheffield, * 
It could have been one of the major tragedies of the war. But 
it turned out to be a blessing in disguise. For fifty per cent of 
the Swordfish torpedoes exploded on impact the moment they 
hit the mountainous seas, and the other fifty per cent the 
Sheffield managed to avoid. 

It was a crestfallen band of airmen who returned to the Ark 
Royal. ‘They had been given the opportunity, with one blow, of 
sinking the Bismarck and at the same time of putting Naval 
aviation firmly on the map. And all they had done was to 
attack (and miss!) one of their own ships. But as, on landing, 
the aircrew recounted their doleful story to Maund and Trail, 


* About two hours previously Somerville had signalled the Sheffield 
to locate and shadow Lutjens. His signal was repeated to the Ark Royal, 
but not addressed to her directly. It so happened that the carrier’s over- 
worked cipher staff failed to decode this signal before the striking force had 
left—since the signal had not been addressed to the carrier it had been 
assumed to be of relative unimportance to them and had therefore been 
accorded a low priority for decoding. 
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they all and without exception added an impassioned request 
to be given new torpedoes and another chance. And their 
request was granted. 

Within an hour every available Swordfish had been re- 
fuelled, re-armed (this time with contact-type torpedoes) and 
re-ranged on the storm-lashed flight-deck. And the hazardous 
business of flying-off was begun all over again. 

Half an hour later the planes disappeared to the southward 
in a flurry of driving sleet. Very soon it would be dark and the 
Bismarck inviolate. It was a case of now or never. 

The attack which followed was remarkable for three things: 
the weather it was carried out in, the determination with 
which it was pressed home, and its far-reaching consequences. 

It still needed a few minutes to eight o’clock when the 
fifteen Swordfish of the second striking force passed over the 
Sheffield en route for the German battleship. The cruiser sig- 
nalled them, “‘The enemy is twelve miles dead ahead’’, and 
they acknowledged the message and started to climb into 
cloud—in order to gain height for their dive. But in cloud, 
visibility was down to a couple of dozen feet, and the Swordfish 
became split up. Two sub-flights, experiencing heavy icing at 
7,000 feet, returned to the cruiser for another bearing; two 
more sub-flights, finding nothing when they broke cloud, 
started a square search: only the leader, Lt-Cdr. Coode, made 
a clean interception, spotting the Bismarck to leeward as she 
steamed directly under a front in which violent rain squalls 
alternated with patches of low scudding cloud. Coode attacked 
at once, and the other Swordfish, drawn by the gun flashes as 
moths to a candle, followed him in at intervals. The attack was 
therefore imperfectly co-ordinated—it was in fact spun out 
over a period of some twenty minutes—but it was pressed 
home with the greatest gallantry. The flak started while the 
Swordfish were still five miles from their target. And all the 
way down it was heavy and extremely accurate. Almost every 
aircraft was hit. Some, like Sub-Lt. Swanton’s, were hit 175 
times. Wings were shredded, landing wheels shot off, and 
several aircrew wounded. But each of the Swordfish closed 
in to point-blank range. And the Bismarck was hit. 
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She was in fact hit twice: once amidships and once right aft 
(level with her steering compartment). And it was this last hit 
which sealed her fate. For, in the words of the official German 
report, ‘“‘the torpedo hit astern was the decisive blow; by 
destroying the steering gear it made the ship incapable of 
holding a course for our base”. As the last sub-flight of 
Swordfish completed their attack, the great battleship was seen 
to make two complete circles, and go limping off, very slowly, 
to the north-west, away from the French coast, towards the 
Atlantic and the eagerly waiting guns of her pursuers. At 
almost literally the last minute the Swordfish had turned defeat 
into victory. 

But for the fifteen aircraft struggling back to hen carrier, the 
battle was far from over. For they still had to land-on. And the 
way their landing-on was accomplished was, perhaps, the 
finest achievement of all. | 

For a good many of the Swordfish were damaged. All the 
aircrew were exhausted—some of them having made three 
exceptionally difficult operational sorties within twenty-four 
hours—and several were wounded. The light was fading. 
Wind and sea had risen to a frenetic malevolence; and the Ark 
Royal was pitching and rolling like a cork in a mill race. The 
landing-on of the fifteen Swordfish, which would normally 
have taken about ten minutes, took that evening just over an 
hour and a half. 

From the Ark Royal’s island Maund and Traill watched 
anxiously as the first plane began its approach. It seemed 
impossible that any aircraft could land-on so wildly plunging a 
deck. For the carrier’s round-down was now rising and falling 
by a full sixty feet; and one moment the approaching plane 
would be far too hieke poised near stalling some fifty feet above 
the deck; and the next moment far too low, about to shatter 
itself against the up-flung plates of the carrier’s stern. Under 
these conditions the task of the Deck Landing Officer was, to 
say the least, difficult in the extreme. 

The Deck Landing Officer was Lt-Cdr. Stringer. 

Patrick Stringer had been batting aircraft on to the Ark for a 
good many months now and the pilots had come to trust his 
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judgement. And it was as well they had. For that evening his 
skill and his patience saved their lives. For no matter how 
wildly a carrier is pitching there is always, sooner or later, a 
period of a few brief seconds when its deck is level and relatively 
steady. This period can’t be judged from the cockpit of an 
approaching plane, but it can be judged from the batting plat- 
form. Provided therefore that pilot and batsman have con- 
fidence in each other and are possessed of sufficient patience, 
they can almost always engineer between them a landing of 
sorts. And it was this confidence and this patience, which, that 
evening, saved the lives of the Swordfish aircrew. Again and 
again a plane would make a perfect approach only to find itself 
waved off, as, at the crucial moment, the deck either fell away 
from it or rose too sharply. Round and round went the air- 
craft: again and again and again: with the light fading and 
their fuel running low. One plane was waved off seven con- 
secutive times; but at the eighth attempt it got down. Another 
landed so heavily that it snapped off its undercarriage and 
squelched to the deck like an overripe plum, breaking its back; 
but the crew clambered out unhurt. Another flew straight into 
the barrier. Another ended up in the catwalk. But from every 
landing the crew walked away. And therein lay the value, and 
the reward, of Stringer’s batting. 

It was a trio of depleted but happy Swordfish squadrons 
who, that evening, watched the daylight ebb out of an angry 
sky. Of the two dozen planes which had been in their hangar 
when they’d left Gibraltar, only six were serviceable; the rest 
had been lost in the searches, had crashed on landing or been 
too badly shot up to be repaired. But they had done what had 
been asked of them. They had left the Bismarck crippled and 
impotent, her bows into wind and sea, and with the look of 
death already upon her. 

That night the warships of the Home Fleet, in ones and 
twos, came silently out of the darkness and took up their 
positions around the crippled battleship. And at dawn they 
closed in and overwhelmed her. The Bismarck fought gallantly 
but without hope. Broadside after broadside poured into her 
at point-blank range. Her turrets were silenced, her bridge 
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shattered, her engines wrecked, and between her decks fires 
were soon raging fiercely. But her colours still flew and she 
refused to sink. At 10.30 Tovey was forced to pass the rueful 
message, “Am unable to make her sink by gunfire’. Over- 
head, by this time, was a striking force of the last of the Ark 
Royal’s Swordfish, longing to finish off what they had begun 
but whenever they tried to approach the Bismarck they were 
driven off by the guns of the Fleet! In the end it was the cruiser 
Dorsetshire which closed in and sent two salvoes of torpedoes 
into the Bismarck’s screws; and the shattered leviathan heeled 
silently over and disappeared beneath the widespread Atlantic 
rollers. Out of her ship’s company of nearly two thousand only 
a hundred and ten were saved. 


* * * 


The sinking of the Bismarck has been described as “‘a glorious 
victory: a decisive re-assertion of British Naval supremacy”’. 
But that is so much nonsense. For the fact is that the Bismarck 
ought to have been sunk. From the moment she left Bergen 
Fjord the odds against her ever seeing the Fatherland again 
were of the sort which no self-respecting punter would look at, 
and the wonder is not that she failed but that she came as close 
as she did to success. Indeed, if the adjective “glorious” has to 
be used in connection with the Bismarck episode it would seem 
to suffix the German defeat more aptly than the British victory. 
Thirty-nine ships against one is not, after all, exactly glorious 
odds. 

Nor does the phrase ‘‘decisive re-assertion of British Naval 
supremacy’’ bear close examination. For the Bismarck came 
too close to success for her demise to be regarded as by any 
means decisive—if, for example, the torpedo hit achieved by the 
second of the Ark Royal’s Swordfish had been fifty feet farther 
forward, the German warship would almost certainly have 
escaped and the Bismarck episode would have gone down in 
history as a humiliating British defeat. Britannia’s trident in 
fact was proved that May to be more than a little rusty, and 
serious weaknesses in the Navy were brought to light. The 
guns of the capital ships for example were found to develop 
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technical faults; the arrangements for refuelling at sea were 
proved inadequate; and on at least one occasion the tactics of 
senior officers were sadly at fault. Indeed both the weapons and 
the techniques of the Old Navy were thoroughly discredited 
that May; and it was left to the New Navy—the radar operators 
of the cruisers and the aircrew of the carriers—to pull the 
chestnut which had so nearly escaped out of the fire. 

And in this fact lies the real significance of the sinking of the 
Bismarck. It marked the twilight of one era and the dawn of 
another. It proved that although the past belonged to the gun, 
the future—beyond all shadow of doubt—belonged to the 
carrier-borne aircraft. And when, that tempestuous morning 
in May, the guns of the Rodney and King George V thundered 
out into the Biscay dawn it was not only the requiem of the 
Bismarck they were sounding but their own. 


7 


‘““EL ALAMEIN WAS WON ON THE 
AIRFIELDS OF MALTA’? 


“Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wings to the rooky wood; 
Good things of the day begin to droop and rowers 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.” 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 


points in the Second World War. Had the island been 

allowed to fall, the Allies would have had no foothold in the 
central Mediterranean; the German and Italian armies in 
North Africa would have been reinforced, quickly and easily, 
across the narrows; Cairo and Alexandria would have fallen, 
and the whole of the Middle East (with its vital supplies of oil) 
would almost certainly have been brought under Axis control. 
While to judge the importance of the island by another and 
more tangible yardstick: throughout three years of fighting 
Allied fortunes in North Africa fluctuated in direct and im- 
mediate sympathy with Allied fortunes in Malta. When the 
island was strong, and able to take an appreciable toll of Axis 
supplies, our campaigns in the desert prospered; when the 
island was weak, and unable to harry the Axis supply routes, 
our campaigns invariably failed. For the war in the desert was 
a matter of logistics. Victory went to the side able to build 
up the largest reserve of tanks, aircraft, ammunition and 
fuel. 

Malta’s task was therefore obvious: to cut the Axis supply 
route: to see that the minimum number of supply ships got 
through the narrows between Italy and North Africa. 

It should have been easy. With her position astride the 
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supply routes, it would have been easy if only Malta had had the 
necessary tools—aircraft and warships. But alas, the outbreak 
of war found the island with no more than four crated and 
obsolescent fighters and a mere handful of destroyers and sub- 
marines. Malta was plunged at once into a desperate struggle 
to survive: a struggle which was to ebb and flow for the next 
two and a half years and which was seriously to hamper every 
effort to mount an offensive. It is difficult to pass from defence 
to offence when your supplies are desperately short and your 
garrison is subjected to heavy, round-the-clock bombing. 
Difficult, but not (as 830 Squadron were to prove) impossible. 

830 Squadron was born, so to speak, by accident. In the 
summer of 1940 a force of Swordfish were employed as a 
Deck Landing Training School in the Argus. It was a pleasant 
life. The Argus cruised up and down off the Céte d’Azur; Nice, 
Menton and Monaco were a few dozen miles to the east, 
Toulon, Marseilles and La Ciotat a few dozen miles to the west; 
the war was in another part of the world. Then, sudden and 
unexpected, came the fall of France and Mussolini’s stab in the 
back; and the Argus (a small and snail-like vessel of great age 
and vulnerability) was hurriedly ordered home. The Deck 
Landing Training School was disbanded. Some of their air- 
crew flew overland to England; some joined the Ark Royal; 
and nine of their Swordfish, after bombing Genoa en route, 
landed in Malta. They settled down on the perimeter of Hal 
Far airstrip and turned themselves into 830 Squadron. 

They stayed in Malta for two and a half years. And in that 
time achieved the fantastic feat of sinking or damaging well 
over a quarter of a million tons of enemy shipping. 

But there was little indication, to start with, of the stirring 
deeds which were later to have so profound an effect on the 
course of the Middle East war. For throughout most of the 
latter part of 1940 the squadron’s Swordfish were grounded. 

They had been training planes. They lacked bomb-racks, 
night-flying instrument panels and the hundred-and-one 
modifications essential to operational flying. And the job of 
making them fully serviceable was a nightmare; for Malta was 
devoid of both spare parts and Naval maintenance crews. 
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Improvisation was therefore the order of the day, with 830’s 
pilots and observers turning their hands to unfamiliar work and 
having, in-between-times, to endure some unpleasantly per- 
sistent enemy bombing and the unattractive diet of a garrison 
under strict seige. At last, however, the Swordfish were ready. 
Then came the anticlimax. They didn’t meet with much suc- 
cess. For it was found that by day they were highly vulnerable 
to the Axis fighters aswarm round the island, while by night 
they were unable to locate their targets. In the first half of 1941 
they sank no more than five ships, two of which were sent to the 
bottom in one unusually successful attack. | 

In midsummer, however, they took delivery of some new, 
complicated and top-secret equipment. 

The equipment arrived in a couple of packing-cases, enig- 
matically stencilled R.3039/T.3040. And if ever a scientific 
device helped to shape the course of the war, it was the half 
dozen A.S.V. sets which now arrived in Malta as though in 
answer to 830 Squadron’s prayer. 

For A.S.V. was radar in reverse: an air-to-ground spotter, 
which enabled its operator, in an aircraft, to pick up objects on 
the surface of the sea—coastlines, islands, rocks and, of course, 
ships. Nobody, in the summer of 1941, knew very much about 
A.S.V.; and 830 Squadron’s sets were the first to be used 
operationally. They were installed in the rear cockpits of a 
couple of Swordfish, and they proved, almost at once, an un- 
qualified success, the observers finding that they could pick up 
coastlines at a range of some fifty miles and ships at a range of 
roughly twenty to thirty. Thus, at a single stroke, was the 
burden of navigation eased and the problem of location vastly 
simplified. 

And late that summer the Swordfish began to reap a rich and 
spectacular harvest. 

For the Axis supply ships found that they could no longer 
sneak nightly through the Narrows unobserved. The all- 
seeing eye of the A.S.V. sought them out; above them the night 
would blossom into a glow of flares, and through the flares 
would come the Swordfish of 830 Squadron with their tor- 
pedoes. The number of supply ships to be located and attacked 
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by night rose sharply : June 3, July 4, August 14, September 21. 
At a vital moment in the desert campaign Rommel found him- 
self suddenly short of petrol, ammunition and spares. Of his 
supplies in June and July 87 per cent had crossed to Africa in 
safety. Of his supplies in August and September over 62 per 
cent were sunk en route: an increase as serious to the Afrika 
Korps as it was unexpected. 

The Axis reaction was two-fold. They stepped up their air 
raids on Malta; and they strengthened their convoys’ escort, 
sometimes having a ratio of two warships to every merchant- 
man. But neither step—at least to start with—discouraged 830 
Squadron. 

Their task wasn’t easy; for the A.S.V. sets were often 
temperamental, the searches they carried out were often at the 
very limit of their range and endurance, and torpedo dropping 
by night calls for accurate and highly skilled flying. But 
practice makes perfect; and in time, in spite of desperate Axis 
counter-measures, they became past-masters in the art of 
locating Rommel’s supply ships and sending them to the 
bottom. | 

The attack they carried out on the night of 2nd/3rd Sep- 
tember was typical, and gives a good picture of their tactics. 

At 7.30 that evening an R.A.F. Maryland, patrolling the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, sighted a convoy of some ten to twelve ships ; 
they were not far to the south of Cape Spartivento, and were 
steering east-south-east, making for the Tunisian shallows. In 
the uncertain light the Maryland soon lost contact, but not 
before she had passed the convoy’s position, course and speed 
to Hal Far. Within twenty minutes a striking force was 
airborne: nine Swordfish, led by Lt. Whitworth. Their com- 
position was interesting. Whitworth’s aircraft carried an ex- 
ternal long-range fuel tank, A.S.V. and flares; the next four 
aircraft, which formed up on Whitworth in echelon starboard, 
carried internal long-range fuel tanks and torpedoes; these five 
planes formed the first sub-flight. The second sub-flight, also 
led by an aircraft carrying A.S.V. and flares, followed within 
visual flying distance but with orders to act as an independent 
unit if they became detached or if Whitworth’s A.S.V. broke 
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down. Experience had proved that this was the composition 
most likely to succeed, since with two groups formation flying 
was easier and there was less chance of aircraft becoming 
detached, while the two A.S.V. sets gave them a double chance 
of locating the target. 

The night of and September was fine, with scattered cloud 
and a three-quarters moon: ideal conditions for a night 
torpedo attack. The Swordfish formed up a few miles to sea- 
ward of Hal Far—always a tricky business with intruders 
constantly over the island and its environs—then headed 
west-north-west at 3,500 feet: the height which experience 
had proved was the best compromise for locating a convoy 
and launching a torpedo attack. In the leading aircraft Sub- 
Lt. Parrish peered at his A.S.V. It was tuned to the hundred-mile 
setting, and on its flickering screen Parrish could soon make out 
the shadows of two shore-lines: Sicily to the north and Tunis to 
the south. They skirted Pantellaria and debouched into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. The weather was even better here, bright 
moonlight streaming down from a cloudless sky, and visibility 
upmoon as much as fifteen miles. After a while the A.S.V. 
began to play up. It often did in this part of the Mediterranean, 
where shallows and undersurface sandbars produced strange 
distortions on the screen. Parrish tuned down to the forty- 
mile setting. The area projected on to his screen was smaller 
now, but clearer and less blanketed by distortion. The nine 
Swordfish flew steadily through the night. In the open cock- 
pits it was cold; and the planes, weighed down by their 
eighteen-inch torpedoes, were none too easy to keep in forma- 
tion. They had been airborne almost exactly two hours when 
Parrish noticed a faint blue on his screen: like the tell-tale 
patch on the X-ray of a lung. He peered at it hopefully. He 
eased his tuning control this way and that. At first he was none 
too sure; but after a while the blur strengthened and flickered 
into focus. He called through to his pilot. 

“Reckon TPve got ’em. Fifteen degrees to port. Range 
twenty miles.” 


‘“‘Hmmm!’? Whitworth experienced his usual stab of 


satisfaction-cum-fear. “How many?” 
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“Can’t tell yet. But a good half-dozen, I’d say.” 

A couple of minutes later the convoy began to take on defi- 
nite shape. Ten pear-shaped blips: nine of them close together, 
the tenth, out by itself, directly between planes and convoy: a 
guardship, Parrish guessed, deliberately placed between the 
supply ships and the most likely path of an attack. He called 
for a forty-degree alteration of course, and they skirted the 
guardship. Then they began to work their way downmoon. 
The time was a shade after 10.15. Parrish spoke quietly into 
his mouthpiece. 

‘You should see them. Fine on the port bow.” 

Whitworth peered past the rim of his engine cowling. From 
3,500 feet the surface of the sea stood out in kaleidoscopic 
detail : an ever-shifting mosaic of ebony and silver, as the light 
of the moon flashed silver on the wave crests but left the hol- 
lows in shadow. Trying to pick out the convoy was like search- 
ing for the proverbial needle in a haystack. 

“Range ten miles. Can’t you see ’em yet?” 

“T can’t see a damned thing!” 

Whitworth made little alterations of course, moving his 
Swordfish gently this way and that, to avoid blind spots and to 
slow down their approach. But of the convoy there was no 
sign. 

It was the wakes he saw first: the thin contrails of white 
feathering the sea. And, having once picked them out, the 
whole scene leapt into focus with startling clarity: the two 
columns of merchantmen and ‘the five destroyers—one on 
either bow and beam and one dead ahead. They were travelling 
fast: a good twelve to fifteen knots to judge by the length 
of their wakes. Whitworth manceuvred a little to  star- 
board, until the ships were exactly silhouetted in the path 
of the moon. His torch flashed briefly, and the first sub-flight 
peeled off to attack. 

Their method of attack was governed by Admiralty orders. 
It would have been comparatively simple for them to have 
dived near-simultaneously on to whatever target looked the 
most promising. But this would very likely have led to a num- 
ber of vessels, of different types, being damaged and none 
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sunk. And Admiralty policy on this point was quite specific. 
“Orders are to sink a few ships rather than cripple many. 
One ship sunk is of greater value than four ships damaged.” 
_ And again, “Owing to the limited number of torpedoes avail- 
able in Malta, enemy destroyers are not, repeat not, to be 
attacked, even on occasions when no other target is sighted.” 

And so, on the night of and September, 830 Squadron 
concentrated on the merchantmen; and they attacked them 
one at a time, at intervals, so as to give the later attackers a 
chance to administer the coup de grdce to vessels already crippled. 

First to go in was Lt. Lamb. A veteran of Taranto, Lamb 
made no mistake. He picked the largest merchantman, a 
13,000-tonner in the centre of the port column. He got her 
silhouetted exactly in the path of the moon. He tipped his 
Swordfish into a steady accurate dive. His speed built up. 
His altimeter unwound. To his observer it looked as though 
they were plunging straight into the moonlit sea; but at the 
last second Lamb levelled off. He dropped his torpedo from a 
height of ninety feet at a range of 400 yards. There was no 
ack-ack; the merchantman made no alteration of course; the 
first thing she knew was when the torpedo struck her squarely 
amidships, blasting a great cavern thirty feet wide out of her 
side. A column of smoke belched out of her funnel; she lurched 
to a halt, and began, almost at once, to founder. 

Sub-Lt. Taylor was next to attack. He picked the rearmost 
ship in the starboard column and dived on her in a steady 120- 
knot approach. As he flattened out less than fifty feet above the 
water he could see the silver disc of the moon suspended above 
her funnel like a balloon on the end of a stick. He dropped 
from 400 yards. His torpedo ran well. But at the last second 
the merchantman saw its track and swung violently to star- 
board. The torpedo exploded in her wake about a dozen 
yards from her stern. And a second later every ack-ack gun in 
the convoy was blazing indiscriminately into the night. 

The third aircraft attacked the same merchantman as the 
first. Sub-Lt. Nottingham was the pilot. And his task was both 
simpler (because the target he aimed at was stopped) and more 
dangerous (because of the ack-ack, heavy but inaccurate, now 
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stabbing up from a dozen ships). He came in low, almost 
feathering the sea. He dropped his torpedo from a range of 
600 yards, then cartwheeled violently back on his tracks. The 
great 13,000-ton merchantman, already crippled by Lamb, 
was hit again. Twin columns of spray, steeple-high, rose either 
side of her stern. Her propeller shafts and screws were blown 
off: like shattered entrails they trailed out of her broken hull. 
And she sank stern-first and with hardly a ripple, into the 
moon-lit sea. 

Sub-Lt. Coxon attacked what he thought must have been 
the first ship in the starboard column. But the convoy, by this 
time, was in utter confusion; the merchantmen were steering 
in a half-dozen different directions, the destroyers had in- 
creased speed and were frantically making smoke, and it was 
impossible to be sure of any ship’s original position. Impos- 
sible, too, to be sure of the result of an attack. A second after 
he had dropped his torpedo Coxon was caught between the 
moon and a pair of Italian destroyers. Tracer, in a seemingly 
solid sheet of white, stabbed up at him: and for the next few 
minutes he was far too busy avoiding it to watch his torpedo. 
But Whitworth, circling high overhead, saw it run true, and the 
merchantman it was aimed at slew to a halt, broadside-on. 
The hit was officially classed as a “probable’’. 

Sub-Lt. Lawson attacked at much the same time as Coxon. 
Lawson, a dab hand at night torpedo strikes, could already 
claim three merchantmen sunk for the expenditure of four 
torpedoes. On the night of 2nd September he kept up his 
record. His torpedo ran true. Twenty seconds after its release 
the sharp bark of an explosion drowned the roar of engines and 
the clatter offlak. A second of silence. Then a louder and more 
terrible explosion. A vast pyramid of flame leapt a thousand 
feet into the air. Burning and exploding debris was tossed up 
at the stars; and over a hundred miles to the east the observer 
of a Fulmar on patrol over Palermo made the following note on 
his knee pad: “2238 large explosion observed to the west: 
looked like an ammunition ship blowing up.’? The Fulmar 
observer was right. 

In the last aircraft was Sub-Lt. Cotton. He, too, ran into 
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heavy fire and was unable to see the result of his attack. But 
once again Whitworth, circling overhead, followed the track of 
his torpedo and saw one of the supply ships lurch to a stricken 
halt. 

The attack was over. 

The Swordfish re-formed on the leader of the second sub- 
flight and headed for home. All of them, miraculously, were 
undamaged. But their troubles were not yet at an end. For 
they were more than two hundred miles from Malta, and 
they had used well over half of their fuel. At an economical 
eighty-five knots they headed for Hal Far. They could only 
hope and pray that their observers’ navigation was 100 per 
cent accurate, that the A.S.V. wouldn’t pack up, that the 
weather wouldn’t clamp down and that they wouldn’t get back 
in the middle of an air raid. For running out of fuel and 
missing the island on the journey home were dangers far 
more feared by the Swordfish crews than the Italians’ ack- 
ack. When they had found and attacked their convoy, that, 
they always said, was when their troubles began. 

Last aircraft to leave was the strike leader’s. For a good 
twenty minutes after the others had set course for Hal Far, 
Whitworth flew back and forth over what had once been a 
convoy: then he radioed the following report. ‘“‘The convoy 
has ceased to exist. One M/V, apparently undamaged, is 
steaming south-east at high speed. One M/V is steaming in 
erratic circles, making black smoke and losing oil. One M/V 
is stopped, listing heavily to port and surrounded by much oil; 
two destroyers are alongside this latter vessel, possibly trying to 
take her in tow. Two M/Vs are missing—presumed sunk. 
And three destroyers are steering north at high speed, in line 
abreast, making smoke and firing light ack-ack across each 
other’s bows.”’ 

It has since been learned from Supermarina records that two 
supply ships were indeed sunk; one, after being taken in tow, 
was beached at Messina; and another was seriously damaged. 
In an attack lasting less than twenty minutes, the following 
stores were lost. ‘'wenty-five Me 109 engines; twenty-five cases 
of glycol coolant; 3,500 tons of bombs; 4,000 tons of ammuni- 
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tion (mostly shells for the Tiger Mk IIs and IIIs) ; 4,000 tons of 
petrol; over 5,000 tons of food; and—perhaps most important 
of all—the component parts of a mobile tank repair unit. 

The last of the Swordfish landed safely a few minutes after 
midnight. It had been a model attack. 

Not all their attacks, however, went so smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. For in the weeks that followed, the Italians (spurred 
on by an Afrika Korps now clamouring desperately for supplies) 
made an all-out effort to fight their supply ships through. 
They sailed “ghost”? convoys as decoys; they routed their 
ships even farther from Malta; they made use of bad weather 
to cross the Narrows under cover of local rain squalls; they 
increased, still further, the strength of their escorts; and, in an 
effort to destroy the Swordfish on the ground, they redoubled 
their raids on Hal Far. 

The last move paid the best dividends. For Malta was short 
of fighters. The defending R.A.F. Hurricanes were out- 
numbered, outdated and outclassed; and Italian bombers 
frequently broke through to the airfields. Their attacks were 
not especially heavy. But they were naggingly persistent: a 
continual grinding away at hangars, dispersal pens and repair 
shops. One week a Swordfish would be blown to pieces by a 
direct hit on its pen, next week a vital repair shed would be 
gutted by fire, the following week a couple of planes would be 
damaged by machine-gunning as they re-fuelled. And these 
losses couldn’t be made good—for the island was beyond the 
range of replacements—and throughout that autumn the num- 
ber of serviceable planes was whittled steadily away. 

Yet in spite of increasing difficulties, 830 Squadron continued 
to take their toll of the convoys, They had fewer planes now, 
and more problems: an increasingly bomb-pitted airfield to 
work from, increasingly long distances to fly before they inter- 
cepted, increasingly heavy ack-ack from the strengthened 
escorts, and increasing attention from enemy night-fighters. 
But they kept on flying. 

Under these more trying conditions it was out of the question 
for aircrew to go on operating, without rest, ad infinitum. The 
Admiralty therefore decided that 830 Squadron’s pilots and 
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observers should be replaced every six months. To this decision 
the C.O. of the Squadron added an important proviso: that the 
new aircrew replacing the old should be of above average 
ability and experienced in night flying. The anti-shipping 
strikes from Hal Far were no job for tyros. 

Typical of the new batch of pilots and observers who came to 
Malta that autumn to replace the older members of the Deck 
Landing Training School, was Sub-Lt. Kerrison. 

Roger Kerrison had joined the Fleet Air Arm in 1940. As a 

Naval airman of No. 12 Pilots’ Course, he had trained on 
Tiger Moths and Hawker Harts before being commissioned 
and appointed to a Night Flying Course in Egypt. When he 
arrived in Malta he had less than three hundred pilot hours; 
but his assessment was above average, and nearly a quarter 
of his flying had been done at night. To start with, he found 
operational flying none too easy—that was one of the big 
differences between the old R.N. aircrew and the new 
R.N.V.R.; the former were tuned up to operational standard 
from the word go, the latter had to learn by experience. 
Some paid for their slowness to learn with their lives. Others, 
like Kerrison, learned fast. 
_ To begin with he was tail-end-charlie on the operational 
sorties: the last pilot to take-off and form up, the one to fly 
without an observer whenever there was a shortage. On his 
first strike he failed to sight the convoy at all; on his second he 
got a shade too far downwind of the flares and had to launch 
his torpedo hurriedly, from an unfavourable angle and in poor 
light. But before very long he was doing as well as the old 
experienced pilots—if not better. 

Towards the end of November he took part in an operation 
of special interest: what was virtually the last of the big-scale 
convoy attacks. 

The Afrika Korps, by this time, were desperate for supplies. 
Sharp exchanges took place between the German Army and 
the Italian Navy. It was ridiculous, the former argued, that 
a handful of obsolete biplanes should jeopardise a whole cam- 
paign: the Italians were surely not going to accept so ignomi- 
nious a defeat lying down? Thus adjured, Supermarina planned 
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an ambitious operation. At different ports they assembled four 
merchantmen, three cruisers and no fewer than fourteen 
destroyers. They waited for bad weather—a night of no moon, 
thick cloud and driving squalls of rain—then they rendez- 
voused secretly off the Sicilian shore and began their dash 
through the Narrows. 

British intelligence, however, was good: and the convoy’s 
sailing was by no means as secret as the Italians imagined. 
That evening 830 Squadron were ordered to stand by. 

There were pitiably few of them now. Months of persistent, 
round-the-clock bombing had reduced the number of service- 
able Swordfish to four: an apparently suicidal force to throw 
against so heavily defended a convoy. But their final orders 
came through a shade after ten o’clock, and at twenty to 
eleven the four planes were taxi-ing out from their dispersal 
pens. 

It was a dark, blustering night, with 9/10 cloud and no 
moon. The usual air raid was in progress, with the syncopated 
throb of the Junkers’ engines broken by an occasional bark 
from the airfield’s ack-ack. There were no lights—to have 
illuminated the runway would have been to invite a cascade of 
bombs; the airfield was pitted with craters, and the Swordfish 
had to pick their way out by memory, or, as one pilot put it, 
by guess and by God. One by one the Swordfish crawled to the 
end of the runway, marked by a solitary blue lamp so dimmed 
as to be almost invisible. They waited for a lull in the ack-ack, 
pointed their noses in what they hoped was the right direction, 
opened up and hoped for the best. Once airborne each pilot 
heaved a sigh of relief, then headed for an agreed rendezvous 
some dozen miles offshore—to have formated over the airfield 
would have attracted attention from both Junkers and ack-ack. 
After Kerrison had been airborne about ten minutes he saw 
below him the glow of a flame float, and a second later he 
spotted the flash of the leader’s navigation lights: the agreed 
signals to join formation. Forming up was quite a job; but at 
last the four aircraft were together and heading north-west on a 
course to intercept the convoy. After about half an hour they 
ran into cloud: a bank of unpleasantly turbulent cumulus. 
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There was no avoiding the cloud; it was piled up from sea level 
to 25,000 feet, and they hadn’t the fuel to circumnavigate it; 
they could only plough through it. In the up and down 
draughts the Swordfish, already unwieldy with the weight of 
their torpedoes and extra fuel tanks, wallowed uneasily. 
Keeping formation became a nightmare. One of the planes 
dropped fifty feet in an air pocket. When the pilot regained 
control and looked up and ahead for his companions, they had 
vanished. For four and a half hours he searched for them and 
the convoy in vain; then landed back on Hal Far with barely 
enough fuel in his tank to cover an upended sixpence. 

The three remaining Swordfish flew on. After two and a 
half hours’ flying they picked up the convoy by A.S.V., at a 
range of twenty-five miles. They flew slap over the top of it at 
3,000 feet without sighting a thing; for the weather by now was 
appalling: thick cloud, a high wind and driving squalls of rain. 
It was a slightly macabre set-up. The Swordfish knew the 
convoy was there, but they couldn’t see them; the convoy 
knew the Swordfish were there, but they daren’t open fire for 
fear of giving away their position. The strike leader decided to 
flare-drop by A.S.V. 

Now visual flare-dropping, under the best of conditions, 
demands exact positioning and timing. Dropping on to an un- 
seen target through cloud and in high wind calls for a virtuosity 
which borders on the superhuman. The Swordfish broke 
formation. Kerrison and O’Brien, the two torpedo carriers, 
circled an agreed position a shade upwind of the convoy, 
while the flare-dropper climbed still farther upwind before 
releasing his flares. After an anxious wait, the clouds above 
and to windward of Kerrison blossomed into a ruddy glow, 
like billows of smoke lit by an inner fire. The flares burned for 
only four and a half minutes. In that time Kerrison and 
O’Brien had to spot the convoy, get into the right position and 


make their attack. Partly by luck and partly by judgement the - 


flares came swinging seaward flush across the bow of the 
advancing ships, throwing them into sudden relief. There 
seemed to be a great number of vessels—at least a dozen and a 
half—dark silhouettes acrawl through a red-gold sea. Kerrison 
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wasted no time. Aiming at one of the bigger merchantmen, 
he tipped his Swordfish into a dive. He was down to 1,500 
feet when his observer’s excited shout rose above the roar of his 
engine. 

“Roger! There’s a big fellow to port. Looks like a cruiser.” 

In the dying light of the flares, Kerrison could make her out 
dimly: the massive silhouette of a warship, far too large and 
solid to be a destroyer. He corkscrewed away from the mer- 
chantman and lined up the new, more exciting target. There 
was a good deal of ack-ack, but most of it inaccurate, since the 
Swordfish was attacking out of darkness. Kerrison closed right 
in. He dropped his “fish”? from forty feet at a range of five 
hundred yards. And it ran true. As the plane, freed of its load, 
lifted and was cartwheeled back into cloud, Kerrison’s ob- 
server pressed the plunger of his stop-watch. Twenty-six 
seconds later came the welcome roar of an explosion. The 
cruiser had been hit. 

She had seen the torpedo at the last second and had tried to 
turn parallel to it. But she was too late. It struck her level 
with “X”’ turret, about thirty feet from her stern. She slewed 
to a halt, steam from fractured boilers hissing out through her 
deck. 

The convoy was thrown into instant confusion. The mer- 
chantmen began to dart hither and thither apparently at 
random; the warships increased speed, made smoke, and fired 
indiscriminately at flares, imaginary planes and even (at 
times) at each other. Circling the convoy, Kerrison saw the 
ack-ack shells of a cruiser thud into one of the unhappy mer- 
chantmen. Then he noticed the gunfire converging into a 
solid riband of white lashing low over the water. O’Brien, 
coming in low, had been spotted; and his Swordfish, hit again 
and again, belly-flopped into the sea almost alongside the 
merchantman at which he had aimed his torpedo. 

The attack was over. But long after the two Swordfish 
had set course for Malta, the merchantmen and warships 
continued to give a grand pyrotechnic display. For a full 
twenty minutes their ack-ack and starshell patterned the 
night as they went on firing at their imaginary attackers. 
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And their zeal was their undoing. For the submarine Utmost, 
on patrol in the Narrows, saw the starshell, came quietly up 
on the convoy’s flank, and torpedoed a second cruiser, the 
Trieste. 

The Italians were in trouble now. They had been discovered 
while they were still less than a third of the way to North 
Africa; their two largest ships had been damaged—and dam- 
aged so seriously that there was little chance of their keeping up 
with the convoy or of returning to Sicily under their own 
steam—while for all they knew other attacks were still to come. 
A little before two o’clock the convoy reversed course and stood 
north for the safety of Sicily. Next morning the merchantmen 
limped dejectedly back into Naples and the Abruzzi and Trieste 
into Messina. Once again 830’s handful of Swordfish had 
acted as a tourniquet on Rommel’s supply line. 

The following week the Axis held their inevitable post 
mortem. ‘(he Germans were furious that the convoy had turned 
back. The Italians protested that they had had no option: that 
Malta was an insurmountable stumbling block: that the supply 
routes to Africa would never be saf as long as the island was 
able to operate its planes. Supermarina set out the problem— 
and its solution—thus: “The events of that night (22nd/23rd 
November) clearly demonstrated, even to the most obtuse, that 
it would not be possible to win the battle of supplies until the 
air menace from Malta was overcome. . . . Accordingly 
Mussolini decided, once again, to ask for help from the Luft- 
waffe.”” 

It was a familiar story. It had happened at Taranto, and 
now it was to happen again at Hal Far. The Fleet Air Arm 
had been too successful. They had goaded the enemy so sorely 
that they brought down on themselves the most terrible 
retribution. For in December, Field Marshal Kesselring 
arrived in Sicily; and his orders were simple: Malta was to be 
“‘Coventrated’’; i.e., reduced to rubble by air bombardment 
like the centre of Coventry. 

The story of how Malta, against all the odds, survived her 
ordeal has no place in a history of the Fleet Air Arm. But what 
happened to the island as a whole was reflected, clearly 
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enough, in what happened to 830 Squadron. They were 
bombed to within a hairbreadth of extinction. 

In the first month of 1942 Malta suffered 107 large-scale 
air raids, some of them lasting over eight hours. Over 15500 
bombers dropped more than 1,800 tons of bombs on the island, 
about a quarter of which fell on Hal Far. The airfield became 
as pitted with craters as the face of the moon, and over twenty 
aircraft (including four Swordfish) were destroyed on the 
ground. The same scale of attack was continued throughout 
February and March, and the number of serviceable aircraft 
dwindled still further. Soon, of the original fifteen planes only 
three were left. 

But the assault on Rommel’s supply line didn’t let up. 
Whenever a convoy was routed through the Narrows, some 
sort of striking force—albeit only a couple of planes—invariably 
took off to intercept. And that, perhaps, is the finest facet to 
830 Squadron’s record. That they never gave up: that, in the 
words of the popular song, “they kept right on to the end”’. 
It is comparatively easy to perform great deeds when you have 
good planes, new equipment and a secure airfield to operate 
from. It is not so easy to continue these deeds when your planes 
and your equipment wear out, your adversary becomes 
stronger each time you attack, and your home airfield is sub- 
jected to heavy non-stop air raids, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, with hardly an hour passing without 
the whistle of bomb and the wail of siren. Yet 830 Squadron 
did just that. By June 1942 they had only one Swordfish 
left. But that one plane, flown by the pilots in turn, took-off 
night after night whenever a convoy tried to force the Narrows. 

And in the end tenacity had its reward. For when at last the 
siege of Malta was raised and conditions on the island im- 
proved, 830 Squadron received a trickle of replacements. 
They joined forces then with 828 Squadron’s Albacores, 
and together the archaic-looking biplanes renewed their 
assault on Rommel’s supply route. In the vital month of 
September 1942, on the eve of the great land battle which 
was to decide the fate of North Africa, they flew over 100 anti- 
shipping sorties, and sent to the bottom nearly 100,000 tons of 
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enemy shipping, including two 12,000-ton tankers. Thus, even 
before El Alamein was fought, Rommel was desperately short 
of supplies and fuel: a state which led one of Montgomery’s 
staff to remark that “the war in the desert was won on the air- 
fields of Malta’’. 

Seldom can so few planes have had so profound an effect on 
the course of the war. And seldom can flying have called for 
such skill and such devotion to duty as was shown by 830 
Squadron in their night-flying torpedo strikes from the bomb- 
pitted airstrip of Hal Far. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PATHFINDERS 


“Look! Look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air!” 
—GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, The Starlight Night. 


( : ERALLY speaking a squadron is a poor subject round 


which to build a story: its personnel are too change- 

able, its Jocale too shifting. But there is an exception to 
every rule, and now and again one comes across a squadron 
whose pilots and observers stayed together for a longish period 
doing one particular job. Such a squadron was 826. And the 
job they did was of peculiar interest. For they were the first of 
the Pathfinders. 

826 Squadron was formed at Ford in the spring of 1940, 
being equipped with twelve Albacores—the first to be delivered 
to the Air Arm. It is, perhaps, symptomatic that at a time when 
the R.A.F.’s latest bomber was a twin-engined monoplane with 
a speed of 300 knots and a ceiling of 32,000 feet, the Fleet Air 
Arm’s latest should be a single-engined biplane, with a top 
speed of 120 knots and a ceiling of less than 18,000. Time was 
to prove, however, that the Albacore had certain compensations 
for her poor performance. She was sturdy, reliable and com- 
fortable to fly; she could carry a good bomb load (up to 2,000 
Ibs.) ; her sleeve-valve engine gave her a low fuel consumption 
and an endurance of roughly seven hours, while her hydraulic- 
flaps-cum-dive-brakes made her an accurate—if not exactly a 
dashing—divebomber. She also had a couple of other virtues 
which were later to stand 826 Squadron in good stead. She 
was a remarkably quiet aircraft, especially in coarse pitch; and 
her pilot and observer had a very good field of vision. 

826 Squadron spent their first few months with the R.A.F.; 
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to start with at Manston and then at Bircham Newton in 
Norfolk. Since their Albacores were generally too slow and 
vulnerable to operate by day, they did a good deal of night 
work: mostly minelaying and pinpoint bombing of special 
targets. In these operations they soon became highly proficient. 
This was due partly to the skill of their observers (whose stan- 
dards were far higher than those of their R.A.F. counterparts’— 


ever since 1914 the Fleet Air Arm had led the world in air: 


navigation), partly to their pilots’ ability to fly accurate courses, 
and partly to the suitability of their Albacores to this type of 
work. Soon the squadron were flying every other night, bomb- 
ing railroads, barges and factories in the area of Nieuport, 
Texel and Ymuiden, attacking shipping and harbour installa- 
tions from Borkum to Boulogne, and laying vast numbers of 


mines both offshore and in the Dutch canals. They were often’ 


shot up but seldom shot down; for their Albacores were capable 
of absorbing a good deal of punishment from the German ack- 
ack. By the end of the year they had behind them a list of solid 
if unspectacular successes : 


Aircraft lost 4. 
Enemy aircraft destroyed or damaged 5 
Convoys escorted 92 
Bombs dropped 56 tons 
Mines laid Q14 
Beer consumed 23.75 hogsheads 


Then came a move which had long been expected: the 
squadron were posted to H.M.S. Formidable. Before they left 
Bircham Newton they received a telegram from their R.A.F. 
friends. “Good hunting,” it read. ‘‘We feel sure your ability 
to find all the most attractive targets at night will be put to 
good use!” The sentiment, in more ways than one, was 
prophetic. 

Formidable sailed for the Middle East a little before Guides 
escorting a troop convoy via the Cape; and for several weeks 
826 enjoyed a pleasantly easy life: uneventful A/S patrols, 
equally uneventful big-game safaris ashore (roast gazelle on 
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Albacores of 826 Squadron in formation over the Western Desert. 


Firefly landing-on. 


Seafire landing-on. 


Barracuda IIs over Skye. 


Fulmar over southern England. 
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THE FAR NORTH: ranging Wildcats on an Arctic convoy. 


THE FAR SOUTH: ranging Corsairs for a strike on oil refineries in Indonesia. 
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the squadron menu was the height of their achievement), and a 
not very serious bombing of Massawa. But as soon as they 
reached the Mediterranean things livened up. 

Matapan, the bombardment of Tripoli and a couple of con- 
voys to Malta followed each other in quick succession. Then 
came Crete: with Formidable’s Albacores and Fulmars flying 
themselves to exhaustion in a cause as heroic as it was doomed 
to failure. Formidable was one of the sixteen warships sunk or 
damaged off Crete. She was damaged so badly that she had to 
follow the example of H.M.S. Illustrious and withdraw to the 
repair yards of the United States. 826 Squadron were rendered 
homeless; and there was no other carrier for them to join. 

After a brief spell in Cyprus they were posted to the Western 
Desert. 

They imagined their stay in the desert would be brief: an 
affair of a few weeks, or, at most, a couple of months. In fact, 
they stayed there for over a year and a half. And in that time 
they not only played a major part in bringing about Rommel’s 
defeat, they also evolved, in conjunction with R.A.F. Welling- 
tons, a completely new technique of night bombing which was 
to save countless lives and have a considerable effect on the 
course of the war. 

They arrived at Ma’aten Bagush satellite airfield in mid- 
summer 1941. 3 

Ma/’aten Bagush lay roughly midway between Matruh and 
the point of the Ras el Kanayia. It was a desolate spot, and 
about the last place on earth one would expect to find a Naval 
Air Squadron. The airfield lay on a rocky plateau about six 
miles in from the sea; it consisted of four square miles hacked 
out of the scrub and a pair of ramshackle wooden huts. There 
were no runways, hangars, repair sheds or living quarters: just 
the two buildings, the cleared circle in the scrub, the grit, the 
wind and the long uninterrupted vistas of grey-brown desert 
and grey-blue sky. This, for the next eighteen months, was 
“home”. One hut was allocated to the maintenance ratings 
and air-gunners, the other to the pilots and observers. The huts 
weren’t big enough to sleep in; but they served well enough for 
eating (and drinking). The Albacores were parked in the open, 
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dispersed round the airfield perimeter. Everyone slept in tents. 
The nearest bit of civilisation, Alexandria, was a couple of 
hundred miles to the east. The nearest enemy, the Afrika Korps, 
was about the same distance to the west. The nearest Naval 
authority, a disembodied voice on the radio, was at some place 
even farther removed from their makeshift and tumbledown 
huts. 826 Squadron, in other words, were cut off from the 
normal flow of everyday life and from the normal surveillance 
of Naval discipline. They were like a self-contained microcosm, 
tossed on to an alien shore and left to their own devices. It was 
up to them whether they took root and flourished or faded 
quietly into obscurity. 

It had originally been intended that their Albacares should 
take part in operations which had a Naval flavour: i.e. A/S 
patrols, minelaying, attacks on enemy-held harbours, and spot- 
ting for ship-to-shore bombardments. And on these infrequent 
and not very arduous duties the squadron duly set to work. 

It was the spotting which called for most skill, and which 
was to serve as a springboard to the great deeds of the future. 

Based on Alexandria was the Seventh Cruiser Squadron 
whose monitors and gunboats specialised in shore-bombard- 
ment. Commanding the squadron was Admiral Rawlings, an 
officer who was unusually air-conscious,* and who was quick to 
put the Albacores to work reporting his fall of shot. Day bom- 
bardments, however, soon became a dangerous pastime— 
coastal guns, U-boats and Stukas combining to give Rawlings’s 
vessels a pretty thin time of it—and before long the Admiral’s 
thoughts turned to bombardment by night. The difficulties 
here were (a) to illuminate the target accurately and at a given 
time, and (b) to report the fall of shot quickly and exactly. A 
good many people doubted if aircraft could do this by night. 
But Rawlings had faith in the Air Arm; a series of experiments, 
with 826 dropping their flares and passing their reports with 
commendable accuracy, proved his point; and by the end of 


the summer, night bombardments by the Terror, Ladybird, Aphis 


and Gnat were a regular feature of the campaign. 


* For the part played by Admiral Rawlings in the evolution of the 
Swordfish, see Appendix B, page 268. 
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The réle of the flare-droppers on these occasions was never 
easy. They were simply given a map reference: a pinpoint on 
a thousand miles of shoreline. They had to find it by flying, 
often for several hours, over a near-featureless desert. And once 
they found it, they had to illuminate it accurately and at a given 
moment. The targets were usually small (a single gun-emplace- 
ment or strongpoint) ; the flares’ area of illumination was small 
too; and there were often strong anabatic or catabatic winds to 
drift the flares off-target. It all added up to a pretty precise 
piece of navigation and flying. But nine times out of ten the 
targets were lit satisfactorily. 

From dropping flares on the coast it was an obvious transi- 
tion to dropping them inland. And before long the Army was 
asking if they could “‘borrow”’ the Fleet Air Arm Albacores to 
light up and attack the Afrika Korps’ laagers deep in the desert. 

Up to this time there had been virtually no night bombing in 
the Cyrenaican campaigns, for the very good reason that as 
soon as the R.A.F. bombers got away from the coast they could 
seldom find their targets. This wasn’t surprising. For the desert 
by night was difficult terrain to fly over: an endless expanse of 
rock and scrub, featureless as the open sea and quite as easy to 
get lost in. On the few occasions when the Blenheims of 204 
Group had tried to bomb laagers, they had either wasted their 
bombs on the empty desert or plastered Wavell’s front-line. 
Apart from the occasional attack on a port, night bombing had 
therefore been written off; and the Army was left in the galling 
position of having to watch, every evening, the enemy concen- 
trations of motor transport building up unopposed. When they 
heard of the Albacores’ success in dropping flares for the fleet, 
Army Headquarters asked, not very hopefully, if the same planes 
could try their hand at dropping flares over and then bombing 
an enemy laager. To their surprise and delight the Albacores 
obliged with an extremely accurate midnight attack : two planes 
illuminating a transport laager some fifteen miles behind the 
wire, and the rest of the squadron coming in through the light 
of the flares to plaster it with two fifty-pounders. 

In his official report, the Squadron C.O., Lt-Cdr. Corbett, 
describes the attack briefly but succinctly. ‘Last night the 
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squadron carried out an operation of special interest, a night 
search for enemy transport. A feature was the experimental use 
of parachute flares. Hitherto the moon had sometimes helped 
aircraft to find the position of targets; but it now seems that 
flares are a far more effective method of identifying small 
objects such as aircraft on the ground, ammo-dumps, M.T., 
etcy 

Such was the modest beginning of an entirely new technique 
in night bombing : the illumination of a target by flares, followed 
by precision bombing through the flare-light. It was a tech- 
nique which called for very accurate navigation and flying, and 
which wasn’t learned easily or all in a day. That autumn, 
however, 826 Squadron were given ample opportunity to perfect 
the type of attack they had innovated. 

For Army Headquarters were quick to realise that the 
Albacores’ ability to carry out reconnaissance and pinpoint 
bombing by night, gave them a trump card in the desert cam- 
paign. And as the months passed, 826 found themselves spend- 
ing less and less time on their Naval commitments and more 
and more time on close support work for the Army. 

The sort of thing to happen was this. Each morning Corbett 
would get in touch with the Naval authorities to see if a nautical 
target was lined-up for his squadron in the coming twenty-four 
hours. Nine times out of ten it wasn’t. Corbett would then 
offer his services to the Army, who always had a wide variety of 
tasks to offer him. Nothing, however, could be done before 
dark. Morning and afternoon would therefore be spent in a 
variety of unconventional, but by no means unpleasant pursuits. 
Sleeping, sunbathing, knocking up bomb-box furniture, or 
racing captured B.M.W. motor-bikes. Then, after a meal pre- 
pared by the squadron cook—who happened to be the ex-chef 
of the Adlon Hotel, Berlin—would come the briefing, the 
bombing up, the bonejarring twilight drive to the waiting 
Albacores and the flight to an advanced airstrip close to the 
wire where the planes would re-fuel. And as soon as it was dark 
the Albacores, like great ungainly bats, would take to the air 
in twos and threes on their respective jobs. One pair, perhaps, 
would be flying south-west to a desert oasis far behind the lines, 
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where they’d drop supplies to a Commando patrol. They’d 
have nothing but a map reference to fly to; no landmarks ; no 
homing aids; only the observer’s chart-board and the pilot’s 
compass between them and the prospect of a not very pleasant 
end in the desert, they’d have extra fuel tanks, and they'd fly for 
a thousand miles and eight hours before they got back to 
Ma’aten Bagush. Another pair would be reconnoitring a sus- 
pected Panzer build-up outside the Tobruk perimeter. Six 
more (with bombs as well as flares) would be raiding an enemy 
airstrip two hundred miles behind the wire. Another three 
would be square-searching the desert for an enemy transport 
column last seen on the track to Fort Maddalena. A full night. 
And the planes which found their targets at once and got back 
in three or four hours, would be doing another sortie before the 
dawn. 

All that autumn the flare-dropping raids were kept up; while 
the Armies, locked in combat, rolled this way and that from 
El Brega to Mersa Matruh in the complex series of attacks and 
counter-attacks known as “‘Operation Crusader’’. In these 
battles 826 played a vital réle. Hardly a night passed without 
their Albacores scouring the desert, illuminating the Afrika Korps’ 
laagers, disrupting their transport parks, blasting their tank 
concentrations, causing untold damage, casualties and in- 
convenience, and providing the Army with invaluable up-to- 
the-minute reports on the strength and position of enemy 
concentrations. 

For various reasons (which will be mentioned later) this work 
received little publicity at the time—even the Admiralty having 
no clear idea of what their Albacores were doing. But the men 
on the spot—the Desert Rats and the Afrika Korps—knew. “Our 
greatest inconvenience,” wrote a member of Rommel’s staff, 
“is the nightly precision bombing of our forward concentrations. 
This is a new development, and one to which we have, as yet, 
no answer.” While an Eighth Army tank commander noted in 
his diary: “It is very heartening to know that whereas we can 
usually count on a good night’s rest, the Afrika K orps are being 
continually lit up and bombed.” 

Early in 1942 the squadron became so inundated with targets 
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that they started to experiment with a refinement in flare- 
dropping; a refinement which was to prove the direct fore- 
runner of Pathfinders. They began to drop flares for other 
types of aircraft to bomb through. 

The credit for this idea belongs principally to three men: 
Corbett and Haworth, the squadron C.O. and senior observer ; 
and Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, C.O. of 204 Group. Con- 
ingham had always taken a personal interest in 826 Squadron. 
To start with this interest was probably no more than the 
routine courtesy shown by one Service to its visitors. But in 
time, as 826 proved their worth, routine courtesy deepened 
into a respect and admiration which manifested itself in frequent 
visits to Ma’aten Bagush. It was on one such visit that the 
details of this new type of bombing were threshed out. 

After two or three weeks of experiments, an operation was 
planned for the night of 4th April. The target: an enemy air- 
strip at Matuba on the fringe of the Haggay el Aqaba. 

At midnight there was much activity on the airfields at 
Ma’aten Bagush. On the main field ten Wellingtons of go 
Squadron were warming up in their dispersal pens, while on the 
near-by satellite a pair of Albacores were loading up with 
thirty-six parachute flares apiece. At 0035 the biplanes took off. 
Conditions were good for flare-dropping: high cloud, no moon 
and little wind. For an hour and three-quarters the planes flew 
blind over the desert: not the sandy desert of popular imagina- 
tion with long vistas of dunes and clumps of date palms, but a 
barren landscape of rock and stone, carpeted with an uneven 
stubble of scrub. When the Albacore crews reckoned they were 
over their target, they looked down. But they could see nothing. 
The leading plane dropped a pair of sighting flares. The flares 
swung down, cutting great pools of gold out of the night. But 
there was no air-strip: only the featureless expanse of rock and 
scrub. The Albacores started a square search, dropping flares 
at two-minute intervals. And on the third leg they struck lucky. 
The hacked-out runways and the camouflaged Junkers and 
Messerschmitts sprang into sudden relief. After a flight of over 
two hundred miles, the Albacores, once again, had winkled out 
their target. They circled the air-strip at 7,000 feet, systemati- 
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cally dropping flares at four-minute intervals. There was a good 
deal of ack-ack. But most of it was inaccurate. For the planes, 
in coarse pitch, made little noise, the undersurface of their 
wings had been painted black, and unless they got caught in 
the light of their own flares there was not much for the German 
gunners to aim at. 

They thought at first that the Wellingtons weren’t coming. 
Over half their flares had burnt out before, sudden and un- 
expected, they saw below them the flash of bombs exploding 
among the dispersed aircraft. There were only ten Wellingtons, 
which now came in in two waves at ten thousand feet ; but each 
plane carried a goodish load, and their bombs fell flush on 
target. The Germans, surprised by the weight and novelty of 
the attack, were thrown into a quite uncharacteristic panic. 
““Extensive damage was caused,” reads their report, “‘by wave 
after wave of unidentified aircraft.” The Albacores and 
Wellingtons—all twelve of them—returned to Ma’aten Bagush 
unscathed. 

Thus was a new technique in night bombing successfully 
pioneered: a technique which was to be used extensively 
throughout the rest of the desert campaign and which was then 
(eighteen months later) to be continued by the R.A.F. Path- 
finders in their raids on the industrial centres of Germany. In 
other words, the work of 826 Squadron can be seen, in retro- 
spect, to have had a dual significance; it made an immediate 
and very real contribution to driving Rommel out of Africa, it 
also pioneered a new method of bombing which was to have a 
profound effect on the course of the war. But none of this 
occurred to the aircrew at the time. 

For 826, of course, never thought of themselves as making 
history. In their view they had been landed with an unusual 
sort of job which they did to the best of their ability under condi- 
tions which were primitive but by no means wholly unpleasant. 

It was a queer sort of life they led in the desert. Virtually 
forgotten by the Navy, they were more or less forced to turn 
themselves into a self-reliant, self-contained striking force: with 
their own equipment, transport, skills and rules. As the fighting 
ebbed and flowed over 100,000 square miles of desert, they 
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moved from airfield to airfield (operating always from where 
they could be of most use to the hard-pressed Army). As their 
uniforms wore out they took to wearing an increasingly colour- 
ful assortment of shirts and headgear (of a type unknown to 
K.R. and A.I.). They patented their own bombs and bomb- 
racks. They fought to their own rules: not unlike a band of 
sixteenth-century mercenaries engaged in a private war. And 
the war they were engaged in was singularly “clean” and 
lacking in bitterness and hate. For their targets were military 
targets—like tanks, transport and oil dumps; if their bombs 
missed, they fell on the desert and not on defenceless women and 
children. They didn’t hate Rommel and the Afrka Korps—who 
fought to the same rules as they did; they respected and eyen 
admired them. Thus the whole atmosphere of the desert war 
was untainted by the pall of hate which clouded so many other 
battlefields—such as the Atlantic. Indeed, the combatants 
sometimes combined with each other to fight a common enemy : 
the desert itself. 

For the Libyan plateau was a peculiarly unpleasant place in 
which to try and wage war. 

Years later, when the squadron had left the desert, someone 
compiled a list of the factors which had led to their success: the 
high standard of their observers’ navigation, the suitability of 
their planes, the fact that the same aircrew were doing the same 
type of work night after night. To this list those who know 
Libya would make an addition—the sterling work of their 
maintenance crews. 

For the Western Desert was a riggers’ and fitters’ purgatory, 
and keeping the Albacores serviceable a labour of Hercules. No 
nice smooth runways and taxi-tracks, no well-lit hangars, no 
convenient manufacturer’s factory to ring up for spares; only a 
series of ribands cut out of the all-pervading scrub, a series of 
hand-built dispersal pens, and a dwindling stockpile of spares 
which had to be eked out by ingenuity and improvisation. And 
everywhere, all the time, the ubiquitous sand. Sand seeping in 
through engine cowlings, played havoc with the delicate 
mechanism of torpedo, bomb and flare, filtering with impartial 
malevolence into tea and eyes. And aiding and abetting the 
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sand, the wind: cold and close to gale force, blowing up into a 
miniature sandstorm most afternoons. And worse than either 
sand or wind, the rain, which, in season, turned Ma’aten Bagush 
and every other airfield into a slough of despond in which 
bomb-trolleys sank up to their axles and aircraft bogged down 
and refused to be shifted. 

“Jesus!” a rigger was heard to mutter. “No wonder they 
sent for the flippin’ Navy. You could float the Ark!” 

Under these conditions the R.A.F. sergeants and the R.N. 
petty officers in charge of the maintenance crews did work 
which it would be impossible to praise too highly. Without 
them the Albacores would have been like eagles with pinioned 
wings, chained impotent to the earth; and they, no less than the 
pilots and observers, helped to earn for their squadron a niche 
in history. 

Which leads to what was perhaps the most fundamental 
characteristic of 826 Squadron. Its unity: its sense of oneness: 
its sense of being a corporate body in which everyone pulled his 
weight. Men sharing the same tent month after month, being 
shot at by the same ack-ack, being bitten by the same sandflies, 
and drinking beer out of the same bottle, get to know one 
another pretty well. Those of 826 Squadron who managed to 
stand up to the desert and the programme of non-stop bombing 
(and 95 per cent of them did) soon found themselves bound by 
ties of mutual respect. Even today—more than twenty years 
later—most of them are still in touch with each other and are 
good friends. 

And talking of “the programme of non-stop bombing”’, just 
how intensive this programme was can be seen from the 
following extract out of the squadron’s Diary. 


Operations for Fuly 1942 


Night rst/2nd. Six Albacores provided flare illumination for an 
attack by R.A.F. bombers on enemy concentrations west of 
Alamein, and on a forward landing-ground. Many explosions 
occurred among parked aircraft (estimate three destroyed and 
nine damaged) and among vehicles; several of the latter blew 
up, several were overturned and many large fires were started. 
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Night 2nd/grd. Six Albacores illuminated and divebombed enemy 
concentrations in the battle area in co-operation with the 
R.A.F. Hits and very violent explosions were observed amongst 
vehicles; an ammunition dump was exploded, resulting in a 
very large fire, still visible when the aircraft returned to their 
base (over 100 miles away). 

Night 3rd/4th. Seven Albacores divebombed the tank repair unit at 
Matruh. Heavy explosions resulted and numerous fires. 
(German reports admit that twelve to fifteen heavy Tiger-type 
tanks were put out of action.) Also an ammunition train was 
hit and left derailed and exploding. 

Night 4th/5th. Nine Albacores provided flare illumination for a very 
heavy attack by R.A.F. bombers on enemy motor transport at 
Daba. Target was illuminated continuously for three hours. 
Heavy damage was caused. 

Night 5th/6th. Eight Albacores divebombed enemy shipping in Mersa 
Matruh. Results: one ship suffered two direct hits and was 
sunk, three ships were near-missed and damaged. 

Naight 6th/7th. Eight Albacores illuminated and divebombed 


Night 7th/8th. enemy motor transport and tanks in the battle 
Night 8th/oth. area. Substantial damage caused. Many fires 
started. 


Night gth/roth. Four Albacores divebombed enemy tanks in the 
battle area. 

Six Albacores located and divebombed an escorted enemy 
convoy 100 miles north of Tobruk. Two ships of 5,000 tons 
were hit and sunk ; two ships were near-missed and damaged. 

One Albacore bombed the oil storage tanks in Tobruk, 
obtaining a direct hit and starting substantial fires. 

Night roth|11th. Six Albacores divebombed enemy shipping in 
Mersa Matruh, obtaining several near-misses on merchantmen, 
and a fractional miss on a U-boat which was unable to sub- 
merge and subsequently sunk by H.M. ships. 

Three Albacores illuminated and divebombed enemy con- 
centrations in the battle area. 

Night 11th[r2th. Six Albacores spotted and illuminated for a shore 
bombardment by H.M. ships. One enemy transport sunk, one 
damaged and grounded. 

Six Albacores divebombed enemy transport in the battle 
area. Fair results (four ammunition lorries exploded, six tank 
carriers burnt out and destroyed). 
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Night reth/|r3th. 

Night 13th/r14th. Nightly attacks on enemy transport in battle 
Night rath|15th. area, and illumination for R.A.F. bombers 
Night 15th/16th. carried out by six to fourteen Albacores. Many 


Night 16th/17th. explosions and fires. 

Night 17th/18th. 

Night 18th/r9th. Six Albacores illuminated and divebombed enemy 
M/T in battle area. 

Five Albacores illuminated and divebombed shipping and 
harbour installations in Mersa Matruh. One E-boat sunk. 
Petrol tanks hit, exploded and set alight. Huge explosions and 
smoke visible for over 100 miles. 

Night 19th/20th. Six Albacores illuminate for a most effective shoot 
by H.M. ships. 

Six Albacores flare-drop for R.A.F. Wellingtons. Many 
fires started. 

Night 20th/erst. Albacores of 826 and 821 Squadrons dive- 

Night 21st/22nd. bomb enemy tanks, M/T and troop concen- 

Night 22nd/29rd. trations in the battle area. Many fires started. 

Many vehicles destroyed. 

Night 24th|25th. Ten Albacores illuminate landing strip for 
attacks by R.A.F. Wellingtons. Heavy damage caused. One 
Albacore missing. | 

Night 25th/26th.\_ Twelve Albacores provide flare illumination 

Night 26th/27th. f§ for successful R.A.F. attacks on enemy M/T. 

Night 28th/29th. Three Albacores bomb E-boats in Matruh. One 
sunk, one damaged. 

Night goth/3rst. Four Albacores divebomb shipping in Matruh. 
One merchantman sunk, one damaged. Three Albacores 
divebomb enemy repair shops. Two direct hits; large ex- 
plosion and fires. 


It must be admitted that these claims—like many others 
made in the heat of battle—were later found to be somewhat 
Over-optimistic. Nevertheless the programme involved was 
pretty intense; the work demanded a high degree of skill; it 
was by no means without danger—while over their targets the 
Albacores were shot at pretty well continuously by both light 
and heavy ack-ack, and it was decidedly valuable. 826 didn’t 
expect to be showered with praise and publicity for their efforts; 
but it does, in retrospect, seem a little unfair that not even the 
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smallest mention of their work should ever have got through to 
the public. Unfairer still that a few weeks after El Alamein 
(during which battle the squadron flew themselves to ex- 
haustion) a personal telegram from the First Sea Lord should 
have requested that all Albacore squadrons be sent to the 
Western Mediterranean “since it is assumed they have taken 
no part in the desert battle!” This telegram provoked an 
immediate counter-blast from Cunningham to the effect that 
Albacores had been used extensively throughout the Alamein 
battles, were a vital factor in the night-bombing programme 
and had “done great work in the desert’’. But one cannot help 
but deplore that the first telegram should ever have been sent. 

Lack of official recognition, however, was no new thing to 
the Air Arm. For even in mid-1942 they were still, in many 
respects, a neglected and under-rated branch of the Navy; 
while the traditional lack of eloquence of the “Silent Service” 
did nothing to dispel a widespread public ignorance about their 
activities. This lack of eloquence was at times so akin to dumb- 
ness that a cynic might well wonder if the Navy was not so 
ashamed of its Air Branch’s equipment that it deliberately 
played its activities down. 

Be that as it may, the facts speak for themselves. In their 
handful of archaic biplanes 826 Squadron both pioneered a 
new type of bombing and played a major part in bringing 
about Rommel’s defeat. Under circumstances about as far 
removed as possible from those in which a Naval Air Squadron 
might have been expected to operate, they displayed an 
adaptability and versatility which (in the words of an on-the- 
spot tribute) “quickly made them indispensable to all three 
Services’”’. | 

And from the point of view of the future the encouraging thing 
was this. If you compare an aircrew list of 826 Squadron in the 
desert with an aircrew list of the men who took part, eighteen 
months earlier, in the raid on Taranto,* one fact stands out a 
mile. The Taranto aircrew were 85 per cent R.N.; the desert 
aircrew were 85 per cent R.N.V.R. The personnel were 
different, but the skill and enthusiasm were the same. The old 

* See Appendix C. ; 
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traditions were being adhered to: the old high standards of 
flying were being kept up. What was also the same—alas!— 
was the antediluvian equipment. After two years of war the 
Fleet Air Arm was still fighting with biplanes, free-firing guns 
and external bomb-racks: the paraphernalia, in fact, of the 
first World War! And in this respect the future was anything 
but rosy; for Fleet Air Arm equipment still had so low a 
priority that no worthwhile replacements were yet in sight. 

Early in 1943 826 Squadron left the desert. There was no 
point in their staying on. The Afrika Korps, in whose defeat they 
had played so large a part, had ceased to exist. Their work was 
done. Half the squadron was moved to Malta and the other 
half to Algeria. Their future operations were a bit of an 
anticlimax. For they were alternately equipped with Barra- 
cudas and then disbanded, equipped with Fireflies and then 
disbanded again, and finally transferred to the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

But their work lived on. 

For the R.A.F. Pathfinders, in their raids on Germany, copied 
their tactics exactly: bombing through flares a target first 
located and lit for them by especially skilful aircrews. Imitation, 
they say, is the sincerest form of flattery. 


9 


“WHY?” 


“If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full!” 
—RUDYARD KIPLING, The Song of the Dead. 


URING the war a private telephone line connected the 
Operations-Room in the Admiralty with No 10 Down- 


ing Street, and a few minutes after 1 a.m. on 1 3th 
February, 1942, the First Sea Lord was using this line to speak 
to the Prime Minister. 

“I’m afraid, sir,” he was saying, ‘“‘the enemy battle-cruisers 
must now be safely in their home ports.” 

Silence: while the handful of senior officers in the Operations- 
Room tried to imagine what Churchill was saying on the other 
end of the line. Then the First Sea Lord carefully put down the 
receiver. | 

“I think,” he said slowly, “there’s going to be trouble. 
When I told him, he was quiet for a bit. Then he simply said 
‘Why?’ And hung up.” ) 

Why? Why indeed? Why had a squadron of German capital 
ships been permitted to steam the length of the English Channel, 
unscathed, in broad daylight, thereby inflicting on British Naval _ 
pride ‘“‘a blow more mortifying than any which had fallen since 
1690 when Tourville scattered a British fleet off the Isle of 
Wight”? This question, angry and indignant, resounded that 
February the length and breadth of the British Isles—from 
House of Commons to factory workbench. And it is a question 
which resounds, almost as angrily, today. For the escape up- 
Channel of the German battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
has left a scar on British Naval prestige, a scar which time (for 
once) has proved powerless to heal. Even after twenty years 
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and a plethora of books, articles and official reports, people are 
still wondering ‘‘ why?” 
Perhaps a look at the facts will tell us. 


* * * 


For nearly nine months (from March to December 1941) the 
German warships Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen had been 
sheltering in Brest: inoperative, but a potential and constant 
threat to our Atlantic sea routes. While in port all three vessels 
had been repeatedly bombed by the R.A.F.; but no permanent 
damage was done to them, and by the turn of the year they 
were ready to put to sea. Two alternatives were open to them: 
an anti-shipping sortie into the Atlantic, or a dash up-Channel 
to Kiel or Wilhelmshaven and thence to N orway. Hitler 
favoured the latter course—his “intuition”? warning him that a 
British invasion of Norway was imminent. He demanded three 
prerequisites for a successful run up-Channel. 


1. Movement of the three ships to be reduced to a minimum 
before the operation. 

2. The ships to leave Brest at night, so that they passed 
through the narrow “neck”? of the Channel in daylight. 

3. From early dawn to twilight the ships to be provided with 
maximum fighter cover. 


Within this sound if unexpected framework,* German Naval 
officers were soon fitting the details of tides and soundings, etc., 
about which Hitler knew little and cared less. A route was 
chosen. Minesweepers were assembled and allotted their areas 
to clear. Vice-Admiral Ciliax arrived in Brest to take over 
command. Preparations were made for jamming the British 
radar stations. And, in particular, arrangements were made 
for the Luftwaffe to provide continuous fighter cover; new air- 
fields were laid out, special fuel reserves were moved into 
position, and two hundred and fifty Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs—the cream of the Luftwaffe—were soon practising air-to- 
ship liaison and the maintaining of a constant air umbrella Over 


* The German Naval Staff favoured a night passage of the Narrows: 
British counter-measures, too, were designed almost entirely to meet a 
break-through during the hours of darkness. 
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vessels steaming a dummy run. All these preparations, it might 
be thought, would have aroused British suspicions; but in point 
of fact the German plans for a Channel dash were shrouded 
most skilfully in a veil of secrecy and deception. Rumours were 
deliberately spread, for example, that the ships were planning 
a break-out into the Atlantic; while the date of sailing was a 
secret so closely guarded that when, on the evening of 11th 
February the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen got up steam 
and stood out through the gates of Brest, all but a half-dozen of 
their ship’s companies thought they were starting another series 
of manceuvres. | 

The German plans, in short, were laid on sound foundations ; 
they were carefully thought out, down to the last detail: and 
they were sedulously rehearsed. 

No such urgency and attention-to-detail, alas, was devoted to 
the British counter-plans. As early as January the Admiralty 
had arrived at the conclusion that “‘although the passage up- 
Channel appears hazardous, it does in fact seem to involve less 
risks for the Germans than an ocean passage (i.e. a break-out 
into the Atlantic)”. In other words, at least six weeks before 
the event took place the Navy expected the German battle- 
cruisers to make a dash up-Channel. To stop them they 
assembled six archaic Swordfish at Lee-on-Solent, sent one 
submarine to patrol off Brest, and alerted their handful of 
motor-torpedo-boats at Dover and Ramsgate and their five 
ancient destroyers at Harwich. Can they really have expected 
this meagre and mothball assortment to halt a powerful force 
of some dozen battle-cruisers, cruisers and destroyers? ‘The 
answer, of course, is that they were not so foolishly sanguine. At 
the back of their minds was the expectation, implicit if un- 
spoken, that the R.A.F. would halt them. For hadn’t the 
R.A.F., for years, been boasting that their bombers could blast 
any battleship off the face of the sea? And didn’t their own 
First Sea Lord apparently share this view?—for he had repeat- 
edly refused to bring his own battleships south to the Channel 
‘because of the risk of enemy air attack’’. If British battleships 


couldn’t survive in the Channel because of the Luftwaffe, it was _ 


surely logical that German battleships couldn’t survive there 
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either because of the R.A.F. The attitude of the Navy was 
therefore this. If the Germans ran the Narrows by night, their 
Swordfish and M.T.B.s stood a good chance of crippling them 
and slowing them down; and if they ran the Narrows by day, 
that surely was the sort of opportunity the R.A.F. had been 
praying for. 

The attitude of the R.A.F. was equally equivocal. Bomber 
Command had declared itself able and willing to mount an 
attack on the German warships if they came up-Channel by 
day and if Fighter Command would provide air cover. This 
was fair enough. And early in February, when it became clear 
from intelligence reports that the German ships were indeed 
about to break out, 300 bombers of the Gommand were placed 
at two hours’ readiness to launch an attack. (This meant that 
the aircraft lay at their dispersal points, bombed up; and the 
aircrews, fully briefed, remained on the airfields.) Such a state 
of readiness, however, couldn’t be kept up indefinitely—for it 
deprived Bomber Command of a large part of its forces which 
would otherwise have been used for nightly raids on Germany— 
and it was not long before the R.A.F., with so large a part of 
its forces being tied down, decided to release two-thirds of the 
bombers for normal duties and to reduce the balance to four 
hours’ readiness, and unfortunately the Admiralty remained 
unaware of this. 

Thus, when the Channel dash got under way the Germans 
had the advantage of working to a sound, carefully rehearsed 
plan; while the British were condemned to muddling along, 
each branch of each Service throwing in its inadequate forces 
piecemeal and without overall direction, and with the arm 
most likely to succeed in halting the Germans (Bomber Com- 
mand), having quietly contracted out of its obligations without 
letting anyone know. It makes one wonder how we managed 
to win the war! 

The Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen, together with a 
formidable screen of destroyers and E-boats, left harbour at 
9.45 p.m. on 11th February. A secret agent in Brest saw them 
sail, but he couldn’t get through the security cordon to reach 
his transmitter. The submarine patrolling the approaches to 
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Brest had withdrawn at 8.45 p.m. to recharge her batteries, and 
she missed the warships by less than fifty minutes as they came 
up through Iroise Bay. The reconnaissance aircraft of Coastal 
Command keeping watch on the French coast were either 
chased off by the Luftwaffe, forced to return with jammed radar 
or recalled because of bad weather; while through inefficiency, 
no replacement patrols were flown off to take their place. For 
over three hours, therefore, the exits from Brest were un- 
guarded; and in those three hours Ciliax slipped into the Chan- 
nel, unobserved. 

After daybreak he remained unobserved for a further three 
hours. This was due to a series of bungles and errors of judge- 
ment which, in retrospect, seem almost unbelievable. ‘The 
radar plots at ogoo, for example, clearly showed orbiting air- 
craft proceeding up-Channel at a ground speed of roughly 
twenty knots; but this was put down to “atmospheric inter- 
ference”. At 10.15 Beachy Head plotted a number of ships off 
Boulogne, heading east; but when they tried to report these 
ships they found that both their ordinary telephone line and 
their secret “scrambler”? were out of order. At 10.30, two 
senior R.A.F. pilots, on patrol over the Channel, flew slap over 
the top of Ciliax’s warships; but instead of breaking radio 
silence to report them, they wasted the best part of an hour by 
flying back to base and reporting verbally. For one reason and 
another, therefore, it was close on midday before it was realised 
that the German warships were heading up-Channel; and 
Ciliax had covered two-thirds of his escape route and was 
approaching the Narrows off Dover before his force was even 
detected. 

When the Germans were picked up, there was a moment of 
stunned consternation. Then everyone, in panic, threw in 
their meagre little forces piecemeal. 

First to make contact with the enemy, at 12.33, were the 
Dover motor-torpedo-boats: all five of them. Led by Lt-Cdr. 
Pumphrey, they pressed home their attacks with courage, 
determination and skill; but, outgunned and out-numbered 
and bereft of air cover, it would have been a miracle if they 
had met with the slightest success. There was no miracle. 
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Next to attack were the six Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm. 

At the end of January the Admiralty had brought together 
the Commanding Officers of the T.S.R. Squadrons then work- 
ing up on the south coast, and called for volunteers to make a 
night attack on the Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau if they ventured 
up-Channel. First to step forward was Eugene Esmonde, C.O. 
of the half-formed 825 Squadron. 

At that time, 825 Squadron consisted of no more than six 
Swordfish, and nearly half its aircrew had no operational ex- 
perience. But—in accordance with the lack of urgency which 
characterised all the British counter-measures—no attempt was 
made in the weeks preceding the Channel dash to bring the 
squadron to full strength. Early in February 825 arrived at 
Manston where they started to work up. This working-up was 
based on two assumptions. 


(i) The attack would take place at night. 
(ii) The squadron would have plenty of warning of the warships’ 
approach. 


Both these conditions had been guaranteed by the Admiralty. 
It was on the basis of their being maintained that Esmonde had 
volunteered his squadron. It was on the basis of their still 
being maintained that he now proceeded with his working-up. 
He planned a low-flying attack, lit by flares, from the bow: it 
being his contention that an attack from astern would be suicide, 
because of the slow speed at which his Swordfish could close 
with ships drawing away from them. And so, night after night, 
the six planes of 825 Squadron flew low over the Channel; prac- 
tising formation flying, experimenting, perfecting tactics, pre- 
paring themselves for an opportunity which was never to come. 

For at 11.30 on the morning of 12th February the bombshell 
exploded. The Germans were coming up-Channel by day, and 
they were already level with Manston. Gone now was the 
protecting cloak of darkness: gone too the chance of an attack 
from the bow. 

As the news came through Esmonde suffered all the agony 
of a man forced to make an impossible decision. He had 
volunteered his squadron for a night attack: an attack which 
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would, in all conscience, have been a sufficiently desperate 
affair, but which would have held at least some hope of both 
success and survival. Conditions were very different now. By 
day and from astern, success would be improbable, and survival 
a hope so remote as to be almost non-existent. Esmonde sat by 
the telephone, hunched up, waiting for orders, thinking of the 
seventeen aircrew whose lives he held in his hands. But even 
the consolation of orders was denied him. At midday Dover 
again came through on the telephone. They promised Esmonde 
five squadrons of fighter cover, and added, ‘“‘’The Admiral wants 
to know how you feel about going in—he wants it to be your 
decision.” 

The promise of fighter cover tipped the scale. Esmonde 
agreed to make his attack. “‘But for the love of God,” he 
pleaded, “‘get the fighters to us on time.” 

This the R.A.F. promised to do. 

Esmonde rushed to the crew-room. He told his squadron 
how sorry he was that he hadn’t warned them their attack 
might have to be made by day; then the eighteen men ran 
across the airfield to their waiting Swordfish. They knew that 
they were going to almost certain death; but they knew too 
that, with fighter protection, there was just the chance that they 
could get close enough to the warships for one or more of their 
torpedoes to strike home. 

Half-way across the airfield Esmonde was intercepted by 
Tom Gleave, C.O. at Manston, who has left this vivid account 
of the meeting: 

““Esmonde’s face was the face of a man already dead. I'd 
always known him as a vital man, eager and alive. But now his 
eyes were dulled and his face grey and haggard, the sort of 
lifeless face you read about but never expect to see. He barely 
recognised me, though his mouth twitched into a sort of auto- 
matic grin and his arm waved vaguely. It shocked me, as 
nothing had done before nor has done since.” 

Gleave, not very coherently, wished Esmonde good-luck, and 
watched him clamber into his cockpit, the R.T. leads from his 
helmet dangling round his legs. 

The Swordfish took off at exactly 12.25: the time agreed. 
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They circled the airfield, waiting for the promised five squad- 
rons of Spitfires and Hurricanes. But the minutes passed; no 
Spitfires or Hurricanes came, and with each passing second the 
German warships drew farther away to the east. Anxiously 
Esmonde led his squadron out to the coast and orbited Rams- 
gate, waiting. Then suddenly he smiled. Ten Spitfires were 
streaking towards him. At 12.35 the fighters, yawing and 
weaving at minimum throttle, formed up on the torpedo 
bombers’ flank. But there were only ten of them. And soon the 
relief which Esmonde had felt at the Spitfires’ arrival turned to 
dismay. He had been promised sixty fighters. Less than a 
dozen had turned up. At 12.40, however, unable to wait any 
longer, he headed his Swordfish seaward, and with the patheti- 
cally inadequate escort of ten Spitfires set course after the 
enemy. And his squadron followed him, with a devotion to 
duty as quixotic and selfless as their leader’s. 

In thickening overcast, ten miles to the east of Ramsgate, the 
Messerschmitts hit them: two sub-flights of 109s swooping low 
under the escort and raking the torpedo bombers with diagonal 
crossfire. For perhaps half a minute machine-gun bullets and 
cannon shells whipped past the Swordfish as they frantically 
steep-turned and sideslipped. Then the Spitfires broke up 
the attackers and chased them away to the north. But at 
once the weakness of the escort was shown up. For the 
moment the Spitfires were decoyed away, a second formation 
of fifteen to twenty Messerschmitts came pouring down on 
the Swordfish. 

The Swordfish, however, proved elusive targets. Twisting 
and turning at zero feet, they avoided the Messerschmitts’ fire 
again and again, re-forming in the momentary lulls between 
each wave of attack. And soon the Spitfires from Biggin Hill 
came racing back. By this time, however, more than one 
Swordfish was showing the scars of battle. Holes colandered 
Esmonde’s mainplane and Rose’s fuselage; one of the second 
sub-flight had a landing wheel shot clean away, while from 
almost every plane torn ribbands of fabric trailed out in the 
slipstream. But the archaic biplanes, capable of absorbing a 
fantastic amount of punishment, still flew on. 
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A shade before one 0’clock they made contact with the enemy 
battlefleet. And at the sight of what lay ahead, the aircrews’ 
expectation of life, never very strong, ebbed wholly out of 
them. 

For ahead and stretching far into the mists on either flank 
were the close-packed lines of E-boats and flak ships of the outer 
screen; beyond, was the inner screen of some half-dozen heavy 
destroyers; and even farther beyond, the dimly-seen bulk of 
the battle-cruisers, wreathed in smoke and mist and the fumes 
of cordite. While overhead circled the fighters of the Luftwaffe, 
ready to pounce: tier after tier of them, stepped up from fifty to 
two thousand feet: the most powerful air umbrella ever to 
cover a force of warships at sea. 

The Swordfish had every excuse for dropping their torpedoes 
at long range and turning back. But they didn’t. They flew on, 
unfaltering, to certain death. 

In a second the escorting Spitfires from Biggin Hill were 
driven away in a whirl of dog-fights. And the Messerschmitts 
and the Focke-Wulfs came pouring in for the kill. 

In the leading plane, Esmonde bucketed and sideslipped. 
Time and again, by a steep turn towards his attackers, he 
avoided their fire. But inevitably he was hit in the end. Tracer 
tore through the junction of tail plane and fuselage, setting the 
fabric afire. The rear gunner, Clinton, calmly climbed out of 
his cockpit, sat astride the fuselage and beat at the flames with 
his hands. He put the fire out and clambered back. The 
Swordfish, by this time, had struggled over the outer screen. 
The German fighters, momentarily thwarted, drew off; while 
ahead the pre-set barrage of destroyers and battle-cruisers 
pelted like cosmic hail into the sea: a curtain of shell-bursts and 
flung-up water it seemed physically impossible to fly through. 
But Esmonde held his course. Bursting shells and fountains of 
water enveloped the Swordfish. A broadside from one of the 
battle-cruisers burst immediately in front of him, and one of 
the shells, ricocheting, shot off his port lower mainplane. The 
Swordfish shuddered. Her nose dropped. But Esmonde, using 
all his strength, managed to haul her level. And he came out 
of the barrage still flying and less than fifteen hundred yards 
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from the Scharnhorst. It looked for a moment as though the 
thousand-to-one chance was paying off. Then, once again 
came the Luftwaffe: a dozen F.W.190s pouring a hail of fire into 
the Swordfish. Esmonde’s observer and air-gunner were killed. 
And Esmonde himself, desperately wounded, clung to life only 
long enough to point the nose of his plane at the Scharnhorst 
and drop his torpedo; then his Swordfish fell stonelike into 
the sea. 

In the second Swordfish Brian Rose followed Esmonde 
through fighters and barrage. His rear gunner was killed in 
one of the early attacks, and his plane rendered defenceless. But 
his observer, Edgar Lee, stood up in the rear cockpit, watching 
the attacking fighters, telling Rose when to turn to avoid their 
fire. “Now, Brian, now,” he cried, again and again; and again 
and again the Swordfish would cartwheel crazily, causing the 
stern attackers to overshoot and the beam attackers to break 
away in fear of collision. And in this manner they managed to 
prolong their lives for quite a while. ‘Then Rose was wounded. 
A cannon shell exploded immediately behind his back, driving 
splinters and shrapnel deep into his spine. But somehow, urged 
on by his observer, he managed to keep flying. And heading 
straight for the Prinz Eugen. Shredded by ack-ack and harried 
by fighters, they dropped their torpedo from a range of less 
than athousand yards. But by now both Rose and the Swordfish 
were at the end of their tether. Unable to gain height, they 
almost collided with the cruiser’s mast, staggered to the edge of 
the screen and ditched heavily. And their Swordfish, broken- 
backed, sank as swiftly as Eugene Esmonde’s. 

Kingsmill, Samples and Bunce, in the third Swordfish, were 
prised away from their companions by the attack of the fighters. 
Gradually they dropped astern. They limped over the E-boat 
screen, taking tremendous punishment from the concentrated 
flak of a dozen escorts; then a Focke-Wulf’s cannon shell 
lodged in their engine. The two top cylinders were shot clean 
away. The engine burst into flames. The flames spread to 
their port wing. But miraculously the Swordfish still kept 
flying. All three of the crew were seriously wounded and burned 
but they continued to close in, wreathed in smoke and flame. 
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They dropped their torpedo from a range of 1,800 yards; and 
a moment later their engine cut dead, and they flopped into the 
sea in the wake of the E-boats. Their dinghy, of course, being 
in the port wing, was burnt to a cinder; and their Swordfish, 
like Esmonde’s and Rose’s, sank to the bed of the sea. 

The second sub-flight, led by Lt. Thompson, stayed miracu- 
lously in formation. Weaving in and out of the swarms of 
fighters, shredded by the fire of literally hundreds of guns, they 
somehow managed to survive as far as the preset barrage. They 
entered it with fuselages colandered, with wings stripped 
skeleton bare and with crews who were almost certainly either 
dead or dying. In close formation they disappeared into the 
shot-filled air, and were neither seen nor heard of again. Some- 
where in that holocaust of destruction the three planes and the 
nine men who manned them were blasted to nothingness by the 
terrible curtain of fire. 

So ended an attack which, to quote Admiral Ramsay (Flag 
Officer in Charge, Dover), “‘constituted one of the finest ex- 
hibitions of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty ever witnessed 
in war”. The Fleet Air Arm had done their best to halt the 
German warships. They had failed. But they had failed glori- 
ously. In the five hours of daylight which followed, other and 
stronger forces were to fail with equal completeness and far 
less glory. 

Coastal Command, for example, ought to have been able to 
launch some thirty to forty aircraft at the warships in two co- 
ordinated waves. In fact, less than a dozen aircraft of the 
Command ever made contact with the enemy at all. Of the 
others, some had forgotten their torpedoes and lay uselessly on 
the ground; others spent the entire afternoon circling Manston, 
because their aircrew hadn’t been told where or what their 
target was! Others wasted so much time forming up that they 
failed even to find their target and ended up by attacking the 
Harwich destroyers! A sorry record of muddle and inefficiency 
on the ground, which was ameliorated but by no means wholly 
relieved by the courage with which individual crews who did 
make contact pressed home their attacks. 

The destroyer flotilla from Harwich-came far nearer to 
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delivering a successful assault. They, like the aircraft of 
Bomber Command, had been ordered on the critical day to 
revert to fours hours’ readiness; but as luck would have it they 
were at sea on firing practice when news of the battlecruisers’ 
approach came through. They were not, however, in a very 
favourable position for launching an attack. For between their 
firing range and the German warships lay an enemy mine-field. 
Captain Pizey, senior officer of the flotilla, therefore found 
himself faced with a decision not unlike that which had faced 
Esmonde a few hours earlier. And he met it in the same 
courageous way: by taking a calculated risk. He led his 
destroyers slap through the minefield. And luck was with him. 
Five out of his six vessels got safely through, and by four 
o’clock they were closing fast with the enemy. 

But the difficulties facing them were formidable. They were 
repeatedly bombed by planes of both the R.A.F. and the 
Luftwaffe; they were engaging an enemy with a vastly superior 
fire power, and the weather was appalling. For the short 
February afternoon was now drawing to a close; visibility in 
the banks of low cloud and driven mist was less than a mile; 
wind and waves had risen, and before long seas were breaking 
green over the destroyers’ decks, forming a continuous cataract 
of spray over their bridges, and forcing the gun crews to work 
knee deep in water. Nevertheless the five ancient destroyers 
closed in most gallantly, and launched their torpedoes from 
almost point-blank range. According to the rules of war 
they ought to have been blasted off the face of the sea by the 
heavier fire-power of the German warships. But they were 
lucky. In the mist and the confusion of air attacks, four of them 
escaped virtually unscathed, and even the fifth, the badly 
damaged Worcester, managed to limp back into Harwich. But 
they achieved no hits. They were indeed a force far too weak 
to have stood more than an outside chance of success; and it 
was more by luck than by judgement that they didn’t share the 
fate of the Swordfish. 

Last to attack were Bomber Command. It would seem to the 
layman that the five-hundred-odd aircraft of this Command 
constituted the force most likely to cripple the German warships. 
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And indeed only a few days previously a strike of three hundred 
planes (bombed up and with crews at the ready) had been 
awaiting just the opportunity which now presented itself. But 
Bomber Command found itself hamstrung before it even got 
airborne. For two-thirds of the force which should have been 
standing-by had been returned to normal duties, while the 
remaining one-third had been reduced to four hours’ readiness. 
The sighting of the German warships late in the morning of 
12th February therefore came as a most unpleasant shock to 
Bomber Command. Most of their planes by this time had been 
dispersed to normal duty; the few that were standing-by were 
found to be armed with the wrong type of bombs, and their 
aircrew were scattered far and wide. Yet a midday signal from 
the Air Ministry read as follows: ‘‘ Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
reported in Channel about sixteen miles west of Le Touquet 
at 1105/12. Maximum forces to be employed as early as possible 
to destroy enemy ships. This unique opportunity to be exploited 
to utmost.”’ Thus adjured, the Command did their best to 
mount an attack. But for this, that and the other reason it was 
over three and a half hours between the first sighting report and 
the first take-off. And when the bombers did at last get air- 
borne, their attacks (even after this long delay) were never 
properly co-ordinated. For the planes simply took-off in dribs 
and drabs; they made no attempt to form up, but flew out to 
sea singly or in pairs; many of them got lost; many bombed 
British ships instead of German; none of them achieved any 
hits; the “unique opportunity”? somehow eluded them. The 
facts make sombre reading. Out of the 242 aircraft of Bomber 
Command which took off that afternoon to attack the Scharnhorst 
and Gnetsenau, 188 failed to find any target at all and returned 
to England without having dropped their bombs; 15 were 
reported missing, and no one will ever know what happened to 
them; 39 attacked Naval units; but of these 39, at least 11 
attacked British vessels! So, in point of fact, all Bomber Com- 
mand managed to achieve were 28 individual unco-ordinated 
and unsuccessful attacks spread out over a period of roughly 
two hours. A not very impressive record. 

And by the time the last of the bombers was droning home- 
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ward in the mist and fast-fading twilight, the German warships 
were standing north-east of the Friesian Islands, at the gateway 
to Germany. 

Soon it was one o’clock on the morning of 13th February. 
Hitler’s gamble, against all the odds, had paid off. The 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen were safe in home waters. 
And Sir Winston Churchill was replacing the receiver of his 
private telephone-line to the Admiralty having asked, quite 
simply, “Why?” 

x x ** 

It was a simple question. But there just wasn’t a simple 
answer. 

There was a Board of Inquiry, of course. Its findings were 
contained in the Bucknill Report: a document which (very 
rightly in view of the fact that its findings were promulgated in 
time of war) seemed chiefly concerned with preserving a facade 
of unity. This Report—incredible as it now sounds—denied 
that “there were any serious deficiencies in either foresight, 
co-operation or organisation between the Services concerned or 
their respective Commands”. But the men who that afternoon 
fought and died in the Narrow Seas thought differently; and 
the Germans themselves have since confirmed that our forces 
were thrown against them “‘ piecemeal and without any overall 
plan”’. It is therefore no good seeking a final answer in the pages 
of the Bucknill Report—which was to a large extent propa- 
ganda—and only a dispassionate viewing of the facts will dis- 
close the answer to the Prime Minister’s question. 

Looking back, it would seem that there were three principal 
reasons for the escape of the Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau. 

1. The excellence of the German plans and the skill with which they 
were carried out. And in this respect it is, perhaps, worth noting 
that not one of the famous successes of the war—Pearl Harbour, 
El] Alamein or the breaching of the Mohne dam for example— 
was the outcome of an unrehearsed and on-the-spur-of-the- 
moment committal of forces; all resulted from months of pains- 
taking and meticulous planning, with the fruit of tens of 
thousands of hours of preparation being gathered in at the brief 
moment of climax. The Channel dash conformed to this 
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pattern. The Germans knew exactly what they wanted to do, 
and after months of the most careful rehearsal they did it, 
according to plan and with every member of their relatively 
small force working together to achieve a common end. We 
should never become so obsessed with our own shortcomings 
over the Channel dash that we fail to give our adversaries 
credit for a coup both brilliantly planned and _ brilliantly 
executed. 

2. Lack of co-ordination of attacks. This was the root cause of 
the British failure to halt the battle-cruisers. The point here 
is that the Channel dash took place in the early months of 
1942, long before the vast combined operations which were to 
become a regular feature of the later years of the war. It may 
be that the Navy felt that a body of ships steaming in restricted 
waters within a few miles of British airfields, should surely 
have been dealt with by the R.A.F. While the Air Force, 
preoccupied with its efforts to mount a bomber offensive on 
Germany, may have thought that enemy warships were the 
affair of the Navy. 

3. The unsuitability and poor quality of the aircraft thrown into the 
attack. As regards the R.A.F., the majority of their planes were 
designed for high- or medium-level bombing, and were there- 
fore ill-suited to the conditions. prevailing on 12th February 
(low cloud and mist). The torpedo bombers available num- 
bered only about three dozen—for the remainder had been sent 
to the Middle East—and even these planes failed, through a 
series of lamentable miscalculations, to launch a co-ordinated 
attack. As for the Fleet Air Arm, after two and a half years of 
war their standard torpedo bomber was still a fixed-under- 
carriage hundred-knot biplane, designed ten years previously: 
a plane of poorer performance than any operational aircraft 
used by any other combatant in any theatre of war. The fact 
that these ancient biplanes were flown with supreme courage 
and skill is beside the point. They should never have been 
flying at all. And when the final bill of reckoning for the 
Channel dash is drawn up, one of the largest items on it must 
be the apathy and incompetence of those responsible for the 
design of Fleet Air Arm aircraft between the wars. But here 
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(as in the case of inter-Service co-ordination) good was to 
spring from evil. 

For the death of Esmonde and the obliteration of his squad- 
ron led to a public outcry so heartfelt that the Fleet Air Arm, at 
long last, obtained the delivery of better planes. That spring, on 
lease-lend from the U.S. Navy, came the first of a steady flow of 
aircraft : Wildcats, Corsairs and Avengers: planes which were, 
in the years to come, to form the operational core of the Air 
Arm. Esmonde himself would have wished for no happier 
consequence of the sacrifice he and his squadron made so 
loyally that February afternoon. 


THE HEART OF THE STORM 


“Battles might be won or lost, enterprises might succeed or 
miscarry, territories might be gained or quitted, but domi- 
nating all our power to carry on the war, or even to keep 
ourselves alive, lay our mastery of the ocean routes and the 
free approach and entry to our ports.... The only thing that 
ever really frightened me during the war was the U-boat peril.” 

—SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


HE battle of the Atlantic was the most vital, costly and 
| bitterly-fought campaign of the Second World War. 

It was vital because the very continuance of the British 
war effort hung on its outcome—if U-boats had gained control 
of the convoy routes the population of the British Isles would 
have been starved to surrender in a matter of weeks and the 
planes which won the Battle of Britain and later softened up 
Europe for invasion would have been grounded through lack of 
fuel. It was costly because both protagonists, realising how 
much was at stake, threw in vast and highly-skilled forces 
which fought each other to exhaustion over a period of five and 
a half years—more than 15,000,000 tons of shipping were sunk 
in the battle of the Atlantic and over 100,000 men lost their 
lives. It was bitterly-fought because it involved a type of war- 
fare which was peculiarly cruel and in which the vanquished 
died a peculiarly unpleasant death—the U-boat crews suffocat- 
ing in agony in the shattered hulls of their submarines; the 
seamen being burnt to death in patches of blazing oil, trapped 
in the debris of their sinking ships, or (most frequently) being 
left to die slowly of exposure and exhaustion as they clung to 
flotsam in a sea which was neither cruel nor kind but cold and 
uncaring as the stars. 
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The main protagonists of the battle were on the one hand the 
thousand-odd U-boats which at one time or another operated 
in the Atlantic, and on the other hand the Allied merchantmen, 
destroyers and corvettes which sailed in the 2,889 ocean convoys 
steaming into or out of the British Isles. But there were other 
protagonists as well: the warships of the United States Navy, 
the Luftwaffe, Coastal Command and the carrier-borne planes of 
the Fleet Air Arm. The réle of the latter was humdrum—tens of 
thousands of hours of routine patrolling rewarded by only a very 
occasional kill—but it was nonetheless vital. For in the battle 
of the Atlantic it was the escort-carriers of the Fleet Air Arm 
which turned the likelihood of defeat into the certainty of victory. 

A great number of people and factors of course made valuable 
contributions to Allied success in the Atlantic—Captain Walker, 
10-centimetre radar, the Flower-class corvettes—but looking at 
the struggle in historical perspective it now seems clear that the 
twin keys of victory were in fact the convoy system and air escort. 

The convoy system was adopted on the first day of war and 
was continued—with one calamitous break in early 1942 off the 
United States seaboard—right through to the last day. It 
always had a small number of vociferous and _ ill-informed 
critics, but by and large it was accepted by the powers that be as 
a sine qua non of success. By mid-1942, however, it was becom- 
ing clear that the convoy system alone was not going to win the 
day. For the U-boats were increasing in number and extract- 
ing a mounting toll on Allied shipping. In particular, losses had 
become cripplingly heavy in the central Atlantic, in the mid- 
ocean gap where the convoys couldn’t be protected by shore- 
based aircraft. It was in this gap that the escort-carriers of the 
Fleet Air Arm came into their own. 


The following table and the maps on pages 160/161 speak 
for themselves. 


The 9 Months Before the Advent of | The 9 Months After the Advent of 
Esscort-carriers Escort-carriers 
Merchanimen sunk in the Merchantmen sunk in the 
Atlantic 362 Atlantic 61 
U-boats sunk in the Atlantic 89 | U-boats sunk in the Atlantic 174 


EQUATOR 


Merchantmen sunk in Fhe Atlantic in 
the 9 months before the advent of 
escort carriers (August 1942 - May 1943). 
Total number. of ships sunk....362. 


Merchantmen sunk in Fhe Atlantic in Fhe 
9 months after the advent of escort carriers 
(May 1943 - December 1943). Total number of 
ships sunk.... 6l 
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It may be true that statistics are proven liars; but in this case 
statistics are supported by the evidence of men on the spot. For 
the merchant-seamen themselves who fought in the battle of 
the Atlantic rated an escort-carrier as the most effective form 
of protection. And they ought to have known. It was their 
lives which were in the melting-pot. 

For some time, however, the powers that be paid little 
attention to the views of the merchant-seamen and were 
curiously dilatory in providing the convoys with air escort. The 
Royal Navy failed to build more than a token number of 
carriers, the Board of Trade stubbornly refused to allocate 
merchantmen to be converted to “Woolworth” escorts of the 
American pattern, and the R.A.F. continually opposed the use 
of its top-performance bombers for work at sea. The truth was 
that the battle of the Atlantic was a dour, unspectacular 
struggle, lacking visible climaxes and immediate rewards; it 
was therefore accorded too low a priority and was very nearly 
lost before its vital importance was realised. 

Broadly speaking the battle fell into three phases: 

(a) The defensive (1939-41). In this phase the U-boats in- 
creased in number and prospered. They sank vast numbers of 
merchantmen out of convoys which were too thinly protected 
and which lacked effective air cover. 

(b) The turning of the tide (1942-43). In this phase strong 
forces of U-boats, confident in the knowledge of their past 
success, joined battle with the newly-formed support groups 
and with planes of the Fleet Air Arm, the U.S. Navy and 
Coastal Command. The struggle was bitter, bloody and de- 
cisive. The U-boats were defeated. 

(c) The Offensive (1944-45). Convoys were at last adequately 
protected; the U-boats were forced to operate in unexpected 
places, using surprise techniques, and were hunted and harried 
by “killer” groups of carriers and corvettes—much as in pre- 
vious years they had hunted and harried the convoys. 

In these operations the part played by the Fleet Air Arm is 
epitomised in the work of three escort-carriers: Audacity, Archer 
and Vindex. 


THE DEFENSIVE 


‘The worst feature of this convoy (H.G. 76) was the presence 
of an aircraft carrier and its constantly patrolling planes.” 
—ADMIRAL KARL DONITZ. 


In March 1940 the Hanover, a German merchantman of 5,500 
tons, was intercepted off Norway and taken in prize. She was 
re-christened s.s. Empire Audacity and was converted into the 
Royal Navy’s first auxiliary escort-carrier—the progenitor of a 
long and valuable line. 

The Audacity, by the time she had acquired flight-deck, gun- 
mountings and catwalks, was far from pretty—the American 
term “‘flat-top” hits off her appearance to a T. She wasn't 
comfortable. She wasn’t even especially efficient at operating 
aircraft (for she had no hangar and only two arrestor wires). 
But she was at least a symbol of nascent air-mindedness. 

She was commissioned at Blyth on midsummer day 1941 and 
after the usual period of trials and working up joined an O.G. 
convoy bound for Gibraltar. She was something of a guinea- 
pig. Nobody knew how best to operate her—where she could 
keep station, under whose orders she came, what escort ought 
to be spared for her—while as regards the actual flying of her 
six Wildcats it seemed to her captain, D. W. Mackendrick, that 
he would be lucky if they ever got into the air at all. For the 
Audacity had no lifts and no hangar; her aircraft were kept 
permanently on deck, and all the refuelling, re-arming and 
servicing had to be done in the open. In good weather this 
was no more than inconvenient. In bad weather it was a task 
beside which the labours of Hercules pall into triviality—there 
are not many more difficult or unpleasant jobs than dealing 
with say a magneto drop in midwinter on a flight-deck which is 
rolling to forty degrees and is swept by a sixty-knot Atlantic 
blizzard. Yet in the event, thanks to Mackendrick’s enthusiasm 
and the sterling work of his maintenance crews, the Wildcats 
never failed in time of emergency to take to the air, 
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The first three convoys in which Audacity sailed were relatively 
uneventful. But the fourth, judged by any standards, was an 
encounter of epic proportions and far-reaching significance. 

On the afternoon of 14th December, 1941, Convoy H.G.76 
steamed east out of Gibraltar Roads on course for the United 
Kingdom. ‘The convoy was large and heavily escorted—thirty- 
two merchantmen, three destroyers, three sloops, ten corvettes 
and the Audacity. The opposition lying in wait was equally 
formidable. For German agents in Gibraltar had seen the 
vessels assembling ; Donitz had been given ample time to mass 
his forces, and by the time the convoy sailed seven U-boats 
were already on patrol in the Bay, while a succession of Focke- 
Wulfs from Bayonne were keeping a constant watch on the 
sea lanes north and west of the Rock. Detection was therefore 
a certainty, and a trial of strength inevitable. 

In the past a pack of seven U-boats would have made mince- 
meat out of a convoy. But in the case of H.G.76 the merchant- 
men had the protection of Walker’s unusually efficient support 
group and of Mackendrick’s carrier. For almost the first time 
therefore the antagonists were about to meet on something like 
equal terms. 

The merchantmen were barely out of sight of the Rock 
when a U-boat was sighted and attacked by a patrolling 
Swordfish; and from then on, as the Commodore wrote in his 
report, “the convoy had few dull moments’’. 

This first U-boat was picked up dead ahead of the convoy; 
and there followed a sequence of events which was to be 
repeated literally thousands of times in the years to come. The 
Swordfish (a land-based plane from Gibraltar) homed on to 
the U-boat by A.S.V. At a range of roughly three miles the 
U-boat heard the plane coming and started to crash-dive. 
And the Swordfish had too slow an approach speed to get in 
her attack before the submarine had submerged. At the last 
moment the pilot’s contact faded, and when he came to illumin- 
ate the sea it was empty save for a fast-disappearing swirl on 
to which he dropped his depth-charges more in hope than 
expectation. The U-boat was shaken but undamaged. Her 
captain took her deep; he stayed deep for a couple of hours, 
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and by the time he re-surfaced the convoy had passed him by 
After a while he began to close up from astern; but the same 
Swordfish, still on patrol, homed on to him again and forced 
him for the second time in as many hours to crash-dive. Dis- 
couraged and by now too far astern of the convoy to have hope 
of mounting a successful attack, the U-boat gave up. 

It was a strange inconclusive encounter, with the adversaries 
never having had so much as a sight of each other. But its 
consequences were far-reaching. For had the U-boat been 
allowed to close with the convoy the odds were that it would 
have sunk one or perhaps two merchantmen: a loss of say 15,000 
tons of shipping, 15,000 tons of raw material or food and 150 
lives. In other words, the Swordfish’s patrol, which to out- 
ward appearances had been unsuccessful, had in fact achieved 
a success of the greatest significance. 

And this patrol was typical of the work of the Fleet Air Arm 
on Atlantic convoys. Long, exhausting and often dangerous 
hours of flying in all sorts of weather and seas, with no visible 
or tangible reward, but with a preventive value it would be 
impossible to overestimate. 

It was, for example, largely due to the work of this Gibraltar 
Swordfish that H.G.76, on leaving the Rock, broke through 
the U-boat patrol line and enjoyed nearly thirty-six hours of 
comparative quiet. Then the storm broke. 

On the afternoon of 16th December a Focke-Wulf Kondor 
spotted the convoy, avoided Audacity’s fighters by taking to 
cloud, and broadcast the ships’ position not only to its base at 
Bayonne but also to “every submarine within 500 miles that 
wasn’t wearing a deaf aid”. That night six U-boats came clos- 
ing in for the kill. 

Walker guessed that his convoy had been spotted and asked 
Audacity to fly two planes on a dawn patrol in the hope of their 
surprising a surfaced U-boat in the grey half-light of the winter 
morning. His hopes were fulfilled. Soon after g o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th there came an excited report from one of 
the Wildcats : “‘ U-boat on surface, twenty-two miles on convoy’s 
port beam.” Once again a Fleet Air Arm plane had forestalled 
an attack. Once again, too, the action which followed was 
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typical of many an encounter to come. For the Wildcat homed 
Walker’s corvettes on to the U-boat. 

It was a manceuvre which in later years became embellished 
with all the craft and subterfuge of a Red Indian stalking—the 
aircraft staying carefully out of gun range, using cloud cover, 
allowing for wind direction and speed and never getting so far 
away that the U-boat could dive unmolested. At this early 
stzge of the battle, however, the technique of shadowing and 
homing was only in embryo; and the Wildcat pilot paid for his 
inexperience with his life. As soon as he saw Walker’s corvettes 
approaching, he swooped down on the U-boat in an attempt 
to pinpoint it and reduce its speed and was promptly shot down. 
His death, however, didn’t go unrevenged. Almost at once the 
corvettes opened fire. From a range of six miles the U-boat— 
U.131—was repeatedly hit, and after a brisk one-sided engage- 
ment she sank in a viscous welter of oil. The convoy had drawn 
first blood. But of Audacity’s six Wildcats one had been shot 
down and one was unserviceable ; the convoy was still ten days 
out from the Mersey, and the rest of the U-boats and the Focke- 
Wulfs were now closing in. 

U.131, however, was to prove an especially valuable kill. For 
she had been shadowing the convoy and broadcasting to and 
homing the rest of the pack; and when her transmissions came 
to an end her fellow U-boats lost contact for the time-being 
with the convoy’s whereabouts. Walker made a timely and 
prudent eighty-degree alteration of course and was thus able 
to postpone detection for a further day and night. 

Then at dawn on 18th December history repeated itself. 

Another U-boat, U.434, had made contact with the corvettes 
of the port screen during the night ; and her captain, Korvetten- 
Kapitan Heyde, settled down to a shadowing stint six miles off 
the convoy’s quarter. He was safe during the hours of darkness; 
but in the quickly-improving light of the false dawn he was 
spotted and after a brief but eventful skirmish sent to the 
bottom by the depth-charges of Blankney and Stanley. 

About three hours later a pair of Focke-Wulfs put in a brief 
appearance. But they met with as little success as U.434. For 
they were picked up by radar and intercepted before they even 
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sighted the convoy. Both were damaged: one indeed would 
almost certainly have been shot down if the Wildcat’s guns hadn’t 
jammed at the most tantalising and inopportune moment—the 
penalty of having to service planes on an open flight-deck. 

So far the battle honours had gone to the convoy. Thanks to 
the vigilance of Walker’s corvettes and Audacity’s planes the 
U-boats hadn’t been able to launch a single attack and two ol 
them had been sunk. But the events of the coming night at 
least partially redressed the balance. 

For in the small, dark and moonless hours of 19th December, 
U.574, with great daring, penetrated into the very centre of 
the convoy and torpedoed H.M.S. Stanley. The unfortunate 
corvette, hit flush on a line with her magazines, gave a staccato 
crack and disintegrated in a blinding two-hundred-foot pillar 
of flame. There was a second of shocked silence, then, as if 
hysterically, ship after ship began to fire off their“ Snowflakes” 
—magnesium flares designed to illuminate the enemy in their 
midst. But the “Snowflakes”? were a two-edged weapon. They 
illuminated not only the U-boat but also the vessels in convoy. 
And in the confusion and the merciless bright-white light U.574 
torpedoed the leading merchantman in the first column, the 
s.s. Ruckinge. It was an act more valorous than discreet, for 
detection was almost inevitable. It was in fact Walker himself 
in H.M.S. Stork who picked up contact first. He swung round 
in a snap attack, and promptly blew U.574 to the surface. The 
U-boat, damaged but still full of fight, set off in a tight high- 
speed circle with the corvette in close pursuit. For eleven 
minutes, in the very centre of the convoy, the macabre chase 
continued, the vessels circling like aircraft trying to get on 
each other’s tail with every gun which could be sufficiently 
depressed blazing away at point-blank range. Then to quote 
Walker’s report: ‘Eventually at 0448 we managed to ram her 
just before the conning tower from an angle of about twenty 
degrees on her starboard quarter and roll her over. She hung 
for a few seconds on our bow and again on our Asdic dome, then 
scraped aft where she was greeted by a ten-charge pattern at 
shallowest setting. A Boche blown into the water and scream- 
ing Kamerad received the contents of the starboard thrower full 
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in his face. And that was the end of U.574.” A report which in 
its penultimate sentence epitomises all the cruelty and bitter- 
ness of the battle of the Atlantic. 

There were few survivors from H.M.S. Stanley; and fewer 
still from U.574. 

Dawn of the fifth day out from Gibraltar brought a change 
in the weather. Up to now conditions had been near-idyllic: 
calm seas, clear skies and a warm south-westerly breeze. But 
on the morning of 19th December the wind veered north, the 
sea started to rise and before long scattered banks of cloud 
were patterning the sky. 

The Focke-Wulfs from Bayonne were quick to take advantage 
of the weather. Within an hour of sunrise two of them were 
circling the convoy, dodging in and out of the banks of cumulus, 
waiting for an opportunity to attack. It was now that the value 
of an escort-carrier was reiterated in no uncertain manner. 
For before the Kondors could drop their bombs they were set 
on by Audacity’s fighters. One was shot flaming into the sea 
and the other, badly damaged, was sent limping for home. 

And all that day the Wildcats kept up a continuous succession 
of patrols. 

It was exhausting work, both for the pilots and the flight- 
deck handling parties. But it was very much worthwhile. For 
in mid-afternoon a second Focke-Wulf fell to the fighters’ guns, 
while at sunset a surfaced U-boat was forced to submerge 
before it could mount an attack. Once again events were 
proving in no uncertain manner the value of carrier-borne 
aircraft. 

By the night of rgth/20th December the convoy had broken 
through Donitz’s patrol line and was heading out of the Bay. 
Three U-boats and two Focke-Wulfs had been destroyed for 
the loss of only one merchantman and one corvette. The 
German High Command, dismayed at their U-boats’ lack of 
success, decided to send reinforcements to deal with “this 
hedgehog which was proving so unexpectedly prickly”; and 
that night a further three submarines left L’Orient intending 
to intercept the convoy off Cape Finisterre. These three sub- 
marines were all commanded by experienced captains, one of 
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whom, Korvetten-Kapitan Endrass, was the reigning ace of the 
U-boats. 

Throughout goth and 21st December the remnants of the 
Biscay pack hung on to H.G.76, waiting for reinforcements, 
probing cautiously at the convoy’s defences. And these defences 
were now wearing thin; for the Gibraltar-based section of the 
escorts had turned back for the Rock, and of Audacity’s Wildcats 
no more than three were fully serviceable. These three planes, 
however, did heroic work. In steadily worsening weather they 
flew themselves to exhaustion, keeping the U-boats at arm’s 
length and preventing their coming in sufficiently close to 
launch an attack. And it was very largely due to their sterling 
work that the convoy remained unmolested by day. But it was 
very different by night, when the Wildcats were lashed down to 
Audacity’s flight-deck. 

By the evening of 21st December six U-boats were again in 
contact with the convoy, and Walker knew that in the coming 
night an attack was inevitable. He decided on subterfuge. The 
plan he drew up was simple enough in theory. Immediately 
after dark the convoy was to make a ninety-degree alteration 
of course, while four corvettes of the escort were to continue 
straight ahead and stage a mock battle with “Snowflakes”, 
hoping to draw the U-boats away on a false scent. In practice, 
however, Walker’s plan was to prove a boomerang. For the 
moment the mock battle started, the over-zealous masters of 
the merchantmen fired off their ‘‘Snowflakes” as well, thus 
illuminating the convoy at the very moment it was denuded of 
escorts and proving (incidentally) the imperative need for 
every manceuvre, no matter how simple, to be sedulously 
rehearsed beforehand and not embarked-on on the spur of the 
moment. For the result was confusion and disaster. The un- 
protected convoy was bathed suddenly in light, the vessels 
standing out like ebony silhouettes against a backdrop of silver. 
One of the merchantmen, the s.s. Annavore, was sunk. And the 
Audacity was struck amidships by three torpedoes. 

At dusk Mackendrick had taken Audacity out of convoy. This 
was his usual practice, and one it is hard to quarrel with. For 
at night his carrier was a white elephant. Of bulky silhouette, 
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unmanceuvrable and unable to operate her planes, she was 
better—it seemed to Mackendrick—out of the way. He there- 
fore stood her to starboard. Armchair tacticians have since 
argued that he ought to have stood her to port, since U-boats 
were known to be massing on the starboard beam and it was 
from there that an attack was most likely to be launched. But 
once again it is hard to find fault with Mackendrick’s decision ; 
for he knew that the convoy was about to make an emergency 
turn to port, and the vision of some forty unlit vessels bearing 
down on his carrier out of a pitch-black night was singularly 
unattractive. He therefore stood some ten miles off the convoy’s 
starboard beam and started to zigzag. 

The official report describes the events of the next few minutes 
with dispassionate brevity. 

‘9030: convoy turned to port and at almost the same 
moment the mock battle commenced. 

“9032: merchantmen in convoy started to fire off their 
‘Snowflakes’, thereby illuminating Audacity. 

‘9035: a fitter on Audacity’s flight-deck saw a torpedo track 
on the port beam. He ran towards the bridge, shouting a 
warning; but before the carrier could answer her helm the 
torpedo struck her amidships. The engine-room was flooded, 
the lights went out and the ship lost way. 

‘©9040: Convoloulus and Marigold dispatched to assist Audacity. 
The corvettes were just approaching when a U-boat was sighted 
on the port beam, range five hundred yards. The crippled 
carrier, unable to take avoiding action, opened fire with pom- 
poms. Torpedoes were seen approaching. One struck level 
with the bridge, one level with the wardroom. Audacity listed 
sharply and began to settle by the bows. 

‘2043: captain orders abandon ship. 

“2052: the Wildcats lashed down on deck broke loose and slid 
into the sea. The list steepened and the carrier sank by the bows. 
Convolvulus and Marigold commenced to pick up survivors.” 

There were a fair number of survivors, but Mackendrick was 
not among them. He was seen to give his life-jacket to one of 
his crew; and although he managed to swim across to a scramb- 
ling-net lowered by one of the corvettes, by the time he reached » 
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it he was too weak to haul himself aboard, and after a while his 
grip loosened and he drifted away into the uncaring sea which 
a few moments before had closed over the broken hull of his 
carrier: a sad end to a gallant officer and a fine ship. 

At dawn on 22nd December the outlook for H.G.76 was to 
outward appearances bleak. After a week of more or less con- 
tinuous action the crews of the escorts were near the end of their 
tether. One corvette had been sunk, two had been damaged 
and Audacity and her tireless aircraft were gone. But, as it 
turned out, relief was at hand. For that morning a long-range 
Liberator of Coastal Command flew more than eight hundred 
miles from its base to provide the convoy with the air cover it 
so desperately needed. And the U-boats, faced again with the 
combination of air and sea defences which had thwarted them 
for the past seven days, gave up. Korvetten-Kapitan Endrass, 
braver or more obstinate than his companions, made a last 
attempt to break through and paid for his attempt with his life. 
Then Donitz withdrew his U-boats to L’Orient, and the convoy 
stood into the Western Approaches, unopposed. 

Four days later thirty out of the thirty-two merchantmen 
which had left Gibraltar were safe in the waters of the Mersey, 
having sunk four U-boats en route. That, judged by any yard- 
stick, was victory. 

Yet in the case of H.G.76 the fact of victory was less import- 
ant than the manner in which it was achieved. For the lesson 
taught by the convoy stood out a mile: given adequate and 
continuous air cover the merchantmen would be safe, and no 
matter how bravely or skilfully the U-boats pressed home their 
attacks they would fail: the writing, for them, was on the wall 
—or rather in the sky, writ clear in the vapour trails of the 
convoy’s patrolling planes. This was the lesson which Macken- 
drick and his Wildcat pilots had driven home—at the cost of 
their lives. 

It would have been pleasant to record that the significance 
of this lesson was assimilated at once and acted on promptly. 
But the facts are not so roseate. 

During the remainder of the war the Royal Navy built only 
four more escort-carriers (Activity, Campania, Natrana and Vindex) 
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and of these only one—the Activity—was ready for service 
before the summer of 1943. The Board of Trade, with a pig- 
headedness it is hard to credit, still refused to allocate merchant- 
men for conversion to carriers. And the R.A.F., with equal 
perversity, siz/l refused to assign their long-range bombers for 
work at sea. The sobering truth is this. In the fifteen months 
which followed Convoy H.G.76 the battle of the Atlantic was 
still regarded as something of a backwater and the resources 
allocated to its prosecution were so slender that the lessons 
learned that December couldn’t be acted on. For the escort- 
carriers and long-range planes which would have won the 
battle once and for all were not made available; and because of 
this, in the holocausts of 1942-43, millions of tons of shipping 
were to be lost and tens of thousands of men were to lose their 
lives. That is a disquieting thought. It is a disquieting thought 
too that when the moment of crisis came, in the spring of 1943, 
it was American-built planes (Liberators and Avengers) and 
American-built escort-carriers (of the Archer, Attacker and 
Smiter class) which turned incipient defeat into nascent victory. 

But that, of course, is the second part of the story. 


2 
THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


“The mid-Atlantic gap has at last been successfully bridged.” 
—COMMODORE H.X. 239. 


It is not generally realised how close Great Britain was to 
defeat in the winter of 1942-43. 

For that winter the battle of the Atlantic swelled to its 
tumultuous climax. It was a climax which had been approach- 
ing, albeit partly unseen, for the past year. For in the course of 
1942 Allied shipping losses had been mounting steadily until 
by the end of the year they had reached the terrifying annual 
total of 7,955,000 tons; U-boats, on the other hand, had been 
building throughout the year at the rate of three newly- 
commissioned vessels to replace every one that was sunk; while 
stocks of commercial oil in the British Isles had been drained to 
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the very brink of exhaustion—to a bare eight weeks’ reserve. If 
Great Britain was to stay in the war it was clear that something 
drastic would have to be done. 

At the Casablanca Conference (14th-23rd January) it was at 
last agreed that the battle of the Atlantic should be given the 
priority it had long deserved. And when the conference broke 
up steps were immediately taken to divert Bomber Command’s 
mounting offensive to the U-boat pens,* to supplement the 
single Liberator squadron which for too long had borne the 
whole burden of long-range Atlantic patrolling, and to step-up 
the programme of converting merchantmen into escort-carriers. 
But inevitably it was some time before these measures took 
effect; and in the early months of 1943 the situation in the 
Atlantic deteriorated to within a hairbreadth of disaster. 

The facts speak for themselves. 

In January a convoy of nine tankers left Trinidad bound for 
Gibraltar. Seven of them were sunk. 

Convoy O.N.166 was attacked in mid-Atlantic by over a 
score of U-boats. In a bitter four-days’ battle fourteen mer- 
~ chantmen were lost. | 

In early February Convoy S.C.118 lost thirteen of its mer- 
chantmen and failed to damage a single one of its attackers by 
way of compensation. 

In late February Convoys S.C.121 and H.X.229 met in mid- 
Atlantic; against the resultant conglomeration of shipping 
Donitz concentrated close on forty U-boats, and as a result of 
their massed attack twenty-one merchantmen (totalling 141,000 
tons) were sent to the bottom. 

These losses provoked a despairing cri de coeur from Sir 
Winston: “Our escorts are everywhere too thin, the strain is 
becoming intolerable”; while the Naval staff lamented with 
equal authority if less eloquence, “It is clear that U-boats 
operating in the mid-Atlantic gap are within measurable 
distance of severing connections between the Old World and 
the New.” 


* This offensive, in fact, was a complete failure. In the first five months 
of 1943 British and American bombers unloaded some 19,000 tons of 
bombs on to the U-boat bases and building yards; yet not a single sub- 
marine was so much as damaged. 
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“‘U-boats operating in the mid-Atlantic gap”. . . and in 
those words lay the key to the battle of the Atlantic. 

For it had been established by now that when a convoy was 
provided with adequate air escort it was reasonably safe. 
Adequate air escort could be provided around the British Isles, 
off the American seaboard and within a five-hundred-mile 
radius of Iceland. But when all this had been done there still 
remained a mid-Atlantic gap of over 1,500 miles which no shore- 
based aircraft (not even the long-range Liberators) could cover. 
This gap, throughout late 1942 and early 1943, was the happy- 
hunting ground of the U-boats, the ground where they achieved 
over fifty per cent of their kills; and so long as it remained un- 
bridged the outcome of the battle of the Altantic hung in the 
balance. 

There was only one way of bridging this gap: with planes of 
the Fleet Air Arm flown-off from escort-carriers. 

In January and February no escort-carriers were available. 
That was the tragedy of it. The lesson made plain by Macken- 
drick and Audacity’s Wildcats had been too largely disregarded, 
and as a result Great Britain was tetering now on the very lip 
of disaster. But during April and May some half-dozen carriers 
were rushed into commission and ordered to the central Atlantic, 
and the gap, hey presto, was closed! It was as swift and complete 
a reversal of fortune as that. By 1st June the wheel had turned 
full circle; Donitz, decisively crushed in the sea lanes which 
had once been his favourite killing ground, withdrew his U- 
boats; and the battle of the Atlantic had been won. 

So short a span of time—eight weeks—and so few ships—a 
half-dozen escort-carriers—stood between defeat and victory. 

One of these escort-carriers was H.M.S. Archer. 


* * * 


She had been built by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company in Maine, engined by Busche Lulzer Bros of St Louis 
and christened the s.s. Mormacland. The paint had hardly dried 
on her hull before she was towed back to the dockyard for 
conversion from merchantman to warship. 

The conversion was done quickly. Within four and a half 
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months the Mormacland had been decked-over with a 440 foot 
flight-deck of sweet-smelling Oregon pine; she had been given 
two lifts, eight arrestor wires, a barrier, a plethora of bofors and 
pom-poms, a cafeteria system of messing, a series of formidable- 
looking soda fountains and an abundance of chromium-fitted 
shower baths. At the end of it all the Mormacland was neither 
fish nor fowl, neither warship nor merchantman, neither 
wholly American nor wholly British. But as her captain, 
‘*Streamline” Robertson, was quick to realise, she was blessedly 
functional; she could do the job she had been designed for: she 
could operate aircraft. 

On Wednesday 19th May the s.s. Mormacland, now re- 
christened H.M.S. Archer, sailed from Argentia and rendez- 
voused with convoy H.X.239. H.X. convoys had been having 
a thin time of it lately—it was less than three months since the 
ill-fated H.X.229 had lost seventeen of its merchantmen, fifteen 
of them being sent to the bottom in the mid-Atlantic gap. It 
was the job of H.M.S. Archer and her handful of Wildcats and 
Swordfish to see that history didn’t repeat itself. 

The convoy which followed was no epic encounter; but it 
had more than one point of historic significance, and it was 
typical of the unsung but vital work of the Atlantic escorts. 

First there was the storm. 

They found the convoy in position 49° 17’ N, 40° 30’ W: 
eleven lanes of spray-lashed merchantmen staggering east into 
the teeth of an Atlantic gale. With a sixty-knot wind and a 
vicious knocked-up sea there was no hope of flying from the 
carrier. But that didn’t matter. For the convoy, for the first 
four or five days, was within range of the Newfoundland air- 
fields, and hour after hour circling Liberators of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force kept watch over the advancing vessels. 
They were an effective deterrent. Equipped with the latest 
ten-centimetre radar, Leigh lights and a pre-set selection of 
depth-charges, they formed a screen with which the U-boats 
were loth to try conclusions. And for the first three days—thanks 
partly to the Liberators and partly to the storm—the convoy 
remained unmolested. But on Saturday, 22nd May, it became 
clear they were being shadowed, and as they approached the 
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mid-Atlantic gap and the Liberators dropped out of range the 
U-boats began to close in. 

At the same time, providentially, the weather cleared. In 
the small hours of Saturday morning the barometer rose 
sharply, the clouds lifted, the wind dropped and by dawn only 
the wide-spaced Atlantic rollers retained their original menace. 
Robertson decided that conditions were good enough for flying, 
and the first Swordfish took off on a cobra patrol soon after 
ten o’clock. The pilot sighted no U-boats. But he did sight 
something else. Fifty miles to the north of H.X.239 he spotted 
another convoy: the east-bound O.N.184 escorted by U.S.S. 
Bogue and a screen of American destroyers. Both convoys were 
using the same radio frequency, and the air was soon thick with 
reports and messages of varying degrees of importance. This 
didn’t worry the Bogue, who operated her Avengers on a 
special frequency; but it did worry the Archer whose Swordfish 
were tuned into the same frequency as the warships and who 
were soon unable to make contact with their carrier for longish 
periods on account of the radio congestion. Because of this, 
Bogue beat Archer by a matter of hours in her claim to be the 
first escort-carrier whose planes, single-handed, sank a U-boat. 
What happened was this. 

The second Swordfish to fly a cobra patrol that morning had 
been airborne only a few minutes when her pilot sighted a 
‘U-boat, twenty miles on the port beam, stalking a pair of 
corvettes from the O.N. convoy. He started to call up Archer, 
but was jammed off the air by one of the O.N. destroyers 
broadcasting a loud and unbelievably verbose message in code. 
He tried desperately to break through, but his set just wasn’t 
powerful enough. Eventually he hit on the idea of switching 
his IFF to channel six, a piece of ingenious improvisation of 
which Archer was quick to guess the significance. But valuable 
minutes had been lost. And by the time Archer’s striking force 
arrived on the scene the U-boat had dived. (The Swordfish pilot 
had tried, of course, to attack the submarine as soon as he saw it 
submerging; but—as had happened before and was to happen 
so often again—the Swordfish’s approach speed was so slow that 
the U-boat was able to get away: shaken but undamaged.) 
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The rest of the day saw a continuous stream of patrols with 
several contacts being put down but no more sightings. And 
that evening came the news that during the afternoon one of 
Bogue’s Avengers had sunk a U-boat: the first to fall victim to 
an escort-carrier in the battle of the Atlantic.* 

Next morning (23rd May) dawned fine with scattered patches 
of cumulus and a windspeed of under fifteen knots. But the 
swell was still heavy, great thirty-foot rollers, wide-spaced, 
sweeping down in the wake of the storm. Archer, a lively ship 
in the lightest of seas, continued to roll her guts out, and take- 
offs and landings called for no little skill. Throughout the day, 
however, Robertson continued to operate his aircraft—and 
with outstanding success. 

For the convoy was in “the gap” now, with U-boats con- 
tinually probing at its defences. Several masters, with memories 
of what had happened on previous H.X. convoys, were pre- 
pared for the worst; but in the coming forty-eight hours Archer 
was to prove her worth in no uncertain manner. 

Flying began that Sunday at 0745 and continued right 
through until dusk at 2230. Fifteen sorties were flown in all, 
totalling some thirty-four hours; fourteen contacts were put 
down, three U-boats were sighted, two were damaged and one 
was sunk. And—and this was the real crux of the matter—not 
a single U-boat was allowed to get close enough to the merchant- 
men to launch its torpedoes. 

The very first patrol set the pattern of an eventful day. 

At 0815 a U-boat closing the convoy from the port quarter 
was rash enough to transmit a shadowing report. Two corvettes 
got a D/F fix on her, and this was passed to the patrolling 
Swordfish. After a ten minutes’ search the Swordfish sighted 
the U-boat, fully surfaced, standing straight for the convoy. 
But the U-boat also sighted the Swordfish and went down to 
periscope depth. Visibility was good that morning with the 
swell unflecked by spume, and the half-submerged periscope 
left a distinctive feather. The Swordfish pilot was therefore 


* Several U-boat kills had previously been shared between escort- 
carrier planes and surface warships; but Bogue’s Avenger was the first 
plane from an escort-carrier to sink a submarine outright and unaided. 
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able to keep his target in sight. He approached stealthily, half 
in and half out of cloud. The U-boat lost sight of him and failed 
to dive, and four depth-charges straddled her with mathematical 
precision. She was flung, twisting and turning, to a depth of 
300 feet; there her captain managed to level her off, but she 
was too badly damaged to take further interest in H.X.239 
and could only limp back for L’Orient. 

Meanwhile another Swordfish and a Wildcat had been flown- 
off from the Archer. They had been intended as a supporting 
strike force, and were vectored towards the first contact. On 
the way, however, they spotted a second U-boat, also on the 
surface and also closing the convoy. She was a strange-looking 
vessel, coloured a dirty white and with an unusually large 
conning tower—probably a “‘milche cow” designed for re- 
fuelling alongside the Arctic pack-ice. There was no cloud 
cover so both aircraft attacked at once. The U-boat saw them 
coming and crash-dived. The Wildcat, of course, outstripped 
the Swordfish and arrived in time to fire 800 rounds into the 
submarine’s conning tower and stern gratings; but the Sword- 
fish lumbering along in the rear was only able to drop her 
depth-charges into a fast-disappearing swirl. Once again the 
U-boat was damaged, frightened out of its wits, but unsunk. 

It was a case of third time lucky. 

A little after ten o’clock Swordfish B/819, armed with eight 
new-type Rocket Projectiles, took off on a routine patrol. Harry 
Horrocks was the pilot, Noel Balkwill the observer and John 
Wick the telegraphist-air-gunner. Almost as soon as they were 
airborne Balkwill was given a course to close a suspected con- 
tact, and ten minutes later Horrocks sighted a surfaced U-boat, 
ten miles ahead, steering parallel to the convoy. He at once 
dodged into cloud. 

By this time some half-dozen Swordfish and Wildcats were 
airborne, and Horrocks hesitated to call on Archer for reinforce- 
ments. It occurred to him too that conditions were near-perfect 
for a snap attack through cloud. He decided to “‘go it alone”’. 

Balkwill worked out the U-boat’s position with the greatest 
care. He allowed for its course and speed, the course and speed 
of the Swordfish and the strength and direction of the wind. 
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He then gave Horrocks a course to steer, through cloud, to get 
them into the best position from which to launch an attack. 
For four and a half minutes they flew blind through the cumulus 
on a course of 195. Then Balkwill said quietly, 

“Break cloud now, Harry. She ought to be dead ahead, 
range just over a mile.” 

She was. 

They came out of the cumulus at 1,500 feet, and there on the 
surface, a mile ahead, was the sort of target that every pilot 
dreams of: a U-boat beam-on and unprepared. 

Horrocks kicked B/819 into her aiming dive, and at 140 knots 
and an angle of 20 degrees the Swordfish swept into the attack. 
Horrocks fired two of his rockets from a range of 800 yards— 
a sighting salvo—and they entered the water about 200 feet 
short. A faint haze of blue-grey smoke curved up from the 
U-boat’s conning tower and she started, in obvious panic, to 
dive. The next salvo, fired from a range of 400 yards, was 
closer; it entered the sea about thirty feet short. The U-boat 
by this time was diving fast, and already her stern was clear of 
the sea. But she was too late. At 200 yards Horrocks fired 
again, and the rockets were even closer. A second later, from 
point-blank range, the last pair of rockets leapt out from under 
the Swordfish’s wings. And they struck the U-boat flush on 
the water-line about twenty feet ahead of her rudders. The 
submarine quivered and jerked like a harpooned whale. For 
perhaps three minutes she flailed about, half-in and half-out 
of the sea, trying desperately to dive. Then, reluctantly, she 
surfaced : listing and exuding great gouts of oil. 

Horrocks and Balkwill watched her. After a while her 
conning hatch was flung open and about a dozen of her crew 
came tumbling out on deck. At first they looked round un- 
certainly: then they started to man the 20-mm. gun aft of the 
conning tower. Horrocks withdrew, asking for fighter protection. 

His request was answered sooner than he could have dared 
to hope. 

Wildcat B/892 had used up two-thirds of its ammunition 
attacking the “‘milch-cow”’ U-boat, and the pilot was on his 
way back to re-arm when he was ordered to Horrocks’s aid. He 
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sighted Swordfish and submarine within a minute of receiving 
the message, and was diving on to the latter before her be- 
wildered crew had managed to swivel round their gun. A hail 
of bullets kicked up the sea, ricocheted off the deck, knocked 
the gun off its mounting and killed four of the U-boat’s crew, 
including her captain. The survivors retreated into the conning 
tower. The Wildcat then spotted a destroyer and flew off to 
attract her attention and direct her towards the U-boat. 

But no destroyer was needed. Even as the crew of the 
Swordfish watched, the U-boat began to go down by the head. 
The patches of oil that encircled her grew wider and more 
glutinous; there was a muffled explosion and U.572, at a 
fantastic angle, flung up her screws and fell shattered and 
broken to the bed of the sea. Soon in the place where she had 
been there were only some two dozen heads bobbing helplessly 
in the cold Atlantic swell. With a humanity all too rare in the 
U-boat campaign Horrocks flew low over the survivors and 
dropped them his dinghy. About a dozen men managed to reach 
it; they clambered aboard and waved thankfully at the 
Swordfish. Horrocks continued to circle them until the des- 
troyer Escapade arrived on the scene and began to pick up the 
survivors—thirteen in all—then he continued his patrol. 

U.572 was not only the first U-boat to fall victim to a British 
escort-carrier, she was also the first U-boat to fall victim to 
Rocket Projectiles—a weapon destined to play a considerable 
part in future operations, both by land and sea. So there was a 
double reason, that evening, for celebrations aboard the Archer. 

After so eventful a day the rest of the convoy’s passage was 
something of an anticlimax. 

For the U-boats that Sunday morning were given so rough 
a reception that many of them drew off in search of prey less 
stoutly defended, while those which remained grew tentative 
and made only sporadic efforts to close with the convoy. By 
Tuesday 25th the mid-Atlantic gap had been passed; shore- 
based Liberators (from Northern Ireland) were again circling 
the convoy; and the U-boats, faced with a double line of air 
defence, gave up. Four days later H.X.239 steamed quietly 
into home waters having lost not a single one of her ships. 
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And H.X.239 set the pattern for convoys to come. That 
summer, watched over continuously by circling planes, convoy 
after convoy came through to the United Kingdom with 
negligible loss. U-boat losses on the other hand rose so sharply 
that on 1st June Donitz withdrew his fleet from the waters 
which had once been his happiest hunting ground. The battle 
of the Atlantic—thanks to the escort-carriers of the Fleet Air 
Arm—had been won. 

Everyone had heard of El Alamein, Stalingrad and the Battle 
of Britain; but the victory of the O.N. and H.X. convoys of 
May 1943—a turning point in the war of equal importance— 
has long remained unsung. For convoy batties are marked only 
by latitude and longitude, they have no names which ring in 
the memory and they lead to no spectacular gains in territory. 
Yet the battles fought out that spring in the wastes of the central 
Atlantic were the very stuff of victory: the battles on which 
the outcome of all other battles depended. As proof of this, 
once the mid-Atlantic gap had been closed and the struggle for 
mastery of the sea lanes won, the tide of victory, in every theatre 
of war, began to flow with increasing momentum in favour of 
the Allies. Such was the value of the half-dozen escort-carriers 
which in the few short weeks of May 1943 turned defeat into 
victory. 


3 


THE OFFENSIVE 


“CP est magnifique, mars ce nest pas la guerre.” 
—MARECHAL BOSQUET. 


By spring 1944 the pendulum of the battle of the Atlantic had 
swung through its maximum arc; U-boats were no longer the 
hunters now, they were the hunted, and Donitz was forced to 
adopt new tactics. His submarines that spring sailed singly to 
cruise in remote and lightly-defended areas; they carried out 
patient searches off far-flung shores; they hugged the pack-ice 
on Schnorkel patrols in the Arctic; they became cunning, 
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elusive and next to impossible to bring to action. In March the 
Admiralty decided to counter these tactics by forming a number 
of “hunter-killer” groups: that is to say, groups of warships 
which could devote themselves wholly to the destruction of 
U-boats without the embarrassment of having to look after a 
convoy at the same time. 

The first of these groups left home waters in the early morn- 
ing of 9th March, 1944. It consisted of some half-dozen des- 
troyers and corvettes (commanded by the now famous Captain 
Walker) and of the British-built escort-carrier H.M.S. Vindex 
(commanded by Captain “‘Bill’? Bayliss). Bayliss and Walker 
were to carry out two U-boat hunts together, and both were 
historic. They were historic, not because of their success—for 
truth to tell they proved a complete tactical failure—but because 
of the supreme skill and devotion to duty displayed on each 
occasion by Vindex’s aircrew. But facts speak louder than 
generalisations. 

The first hunt lasted seventeen days—from i1oth to 26th 
March. The weather throughout was appalling : torrential rain, 
high wind and heavy seas: and yet Vindex managed to keep her 
planes continuously in the air, night and day, twenty-four hours 
out of twenty-four, flying non-stop in conditions under which 
any normal carrier would have refused to operate. The credit 
for this—one of the great feats in the history of naval aviation— 
lies partly with her captain, “Bill” Bayliss, and partly with 
the Swordfish crews of a squadron already famous in the annals 
of the Fleet Air Arm: 825 Squadron. 

Captain Bayliss was no fire-eater. He was a quiet, softly 
spoken man with the appearance of an ascetic university don. 
But appearances can be deceptive—as events that spring were 
to prove. For on the two U-boat hunts of March and April 
1944 Bayliss was to display not only a complete mastery of the 
art of operating aircraft under the most adverse conditions, but 
also an unswerving determination to obey Admiralty orders to 
the full, to hunt down his quarry no matter what the cost. 

In this his ship’s company, and especially his aircrew, backed 
him to the hilt. é 

825 Squadron of course—Eugene Esmonde’s squadron—had 
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a tradition to live up to. After the escape up-Channel of the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, they re-formed with twelve Swordfish 
Mk.II (fitted with A.S.V. and radio altimeters) and six Sea 
Hurricane Mk.IIc (fitted with either cannon and R/Ps or 
cannon and marine markers). Their G.O. was Lt-Cdr. 
Sheffield. They joined Vindex as soon as she was commissioned, 
and by the autumn of 1943 were a well-knit unit, highly pro- 
ficient at the job for which they had been trained—anti- 
submarine patrols. 

And it was as well they were proficient; for in the U-boat 
hunt of March they flew close on 300 hours, made 122 deck- 
landings and investigated getting on for 50 contacts. Even 
under normal conditions these figures would have indicated a 
busy fortnight. And conditions were far from normal. For 
85 per cent of Vindex’s flying, that March, was done by night, 
and go per cent of it was done in weather so appalling that 
more than one U-boat log registers amazement at the fact that 
planes were able in such terrible conditions to be airborne at 
all. 

Now the strain of flying from a carrier by night has been 
assessed by medical experts as four times as great as by day— 
this is because take-off and landing is more difficult in the dark 
and there is more risk of failing to locate a carrier at the end 
of one’s patrol. In addition, medical evidence has proved that 
the strain of flying in bad weather is at least three times as great 
as the strain of flying in good weather—for the obvious reason 
that take-off and landing are made even more difficult and the 
chances of survival in the event of a crash over the side or a 
ditching become virtually non-existent. In other words, every 
hour flown that March by 825 Squadron was equal, in terms of 
aircrew fatigue, to about seven hours of normal fair-weather 
flying. Since in point of fact each Swordfish crew averaged 
two and a half hours’ flying per day throughout the hunt, the 
strain imposed on them was quite fantastic—being equivalent 
to the strain that would have been imposed by operating under 
normal conditions at a tempo of roughly seventeen hours a day! 

The wonder is not that the occasional crew cracked up, but 
that any of them survived at all. 
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For Vindex’s flight-deck, that March, was turned into a battle- 
ground: a battleground awash with mountainous seas and 
continually lashed by sixty-knot squalls of wind and rain: a 
battleground on which on every take-off and landing the lives 
of the aircrew hung trembling in the balance. There were 
many crashes. That was inevitable. One crew went over the 
side and were drowned, one crew twice crashed into moun- 
tainous seas on take-off and were twice miraculously rescued 
and returned to the carrier, one crew was shot-up by a U-boat’s 
ack-ack and the air-gunner killed; there were barrier crashes, 
planes in the catwalks, broken oleo legs, planes ditching with 
contaminated fuel and planes flying straight into the sea in 
zero visibility. But the squadron never stopped flying. They 
sank no U-boats. But they never gave up, although by the end 
of the hunt over a third of them had either been killed or 
rendered physically unfit for further operational flying. Their 
devotion to duty was recognised by the C.-in-C. Western 
Approaches, who wrote, “The operation was an outstanding 
achievement under conditions of great adversity. The utmost 
resolution was displayed by all, especially by 825 Squadron 
whose skill and determination deserved a greater reward.” 

Early in April, 825 went on a well-deserved fortnight’s leave. 
When they got back they were told that they were going to do 
the same sort of operation all over again. As one of the pilots 
remarked: 

“It seemed a bit hard. Even the Light Brigade were only 
expected to do it once.” 

The pilot’s words were prophetic; for the second U-boat 
hunt was even more eventful than the first and must be ranked 
as one of the classic carrier operations of the war. 

Vindex left Moville on the evening of Wednesday, 25th April. 
The weather to start with was fine, and for the first few days 
flying was uneventful: routine Hurricane patrols by day and 
routine Swordfish patrols by night. Then came the storm. It 
was as if the Atlantic recognised Vindex and was determined, 
whenever she left the shelter of land, to repeat her frenetic 
baptism. On the morning of goth April, the barometer dropped 
sharply, the wind backed, the cloud base lowered, the sea rose 
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and by midnight it was blowing a full gale. For three days 
Vindex rolled out her guts in the central Atlantic; she all but 
stood on her head and dipped gunwhale under, and the aircraft 
in her hangar had to be secured with trebled lashings. Then 
on the morning of 4th May the weather started to clear. 
Patrols were resumed as soon as possible, and almost at once 
contact was made with a weather-reporting U-boat stationed 
in mid-Atlantic. Bayliss, determined to get her, ordered a 
search to saturation. 

Under normal conditions the U-boat would probably have 
been located in a couple of hours. As it was, she was able to 
avoid detection for three days. For the end of the storm brought 
little improvement in conditions for flying. The wind, it is 
true, dropped; but in its place came something as bad if not 
worse—fog. ‘Throughout 4th, 5th and 6th May fog, drizzle and 
low cloud covered a thousand square miles of the central 
Atlantic. The fog was kaleidoscopic: a canopy shifting and 
shapeless, its base now at three hundred feet, now at sea level, 
now precipitating into drizzle and now merging into the low- 
slung strata of cloud. Visibility was sometimes zero, sometimes 
a quarter of a mile but never more. And the swell remained 
heavy. Whenever she turned into wind, Vindex’s round-down 
rose and fell by a good fifty feet. Flying for 825 Squadron, 
once again, was calculated suicide. 

Hour after hour the patrols were kept up, as U-boat and 
planes played hide and seek in the rolling mist with their 
lives as the stakes. And at last the U-boat grew careless. 

On the night of the 5th the weather was thicker than ever: 
fog, low cloud and a steady drizzle reducing visibility to a 
hundred and fifty yards. Soon after 10 p.m. the U-boat 
surfaced, and thinking no aircraft could possibly be airborne 
in such conditions, began to transmit a coded weather report. 
Half an hour later observer Patrick Calcutt noticed a faint pear- 
shaped blip on the screen of his A.S.V., range fifteen miles. He 
at once gave his pilot an alteration of course, and the plane— 
one of Vindex’s Swordfish—began to home on the U-boat. The 
pilot, Ronald Huggins, could see nothing; he could only trust 
his observer’s navigation and his radio altimeter. Flying at a 
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hundred and fifty feet the Swordfish closed with its invisible 
and apparently unsuspecting target. And to Calcutt’s relief his 
contact didn’t fade; it remained strong and well-defined until 
the Swordfish was almost directly overhead. At just the right 
moment Huggins released his parachute flares; but in his 
anxiety to keep beneath the cloud base, he had come so low that 
the flares fell harmlessly into the sea before they could ignite. 
The U-boat crash-dived. And by the time Huggins had climbed 
and re-illuminated the area his target had vanished. 

The Swordfish flew up and down, searching. Twice Huggins 
found himself with his wheels almost feathering the water as 
he and his observer strained their eyes to probe the rolling 
layers of fog which blotted out not only stars and sky but also 
the horizon and the very surface of the sea. In the end he 
dropped marine markers over the spot where the U-boat had 
dived and called up the destroyer escorts for help. 

The escorts dropped depth-charges over a widish area in an 
attempt to blow the U-boat to the surface but without success, 
and before long Huggins was forced through lack of fuel to 
head back for the Vindex. When he was fifteen miles from the 
carrier he was ordered to jettison his depth-charges preparatory 
to landing—for the flight-deck was pitching the height of a 
three-storey house and with visibility close on zero a crash on 
landing was more than likely. He jettisoned. And two minutes 
later flew slap over the top of a second fully surfaced U-boat. 

It would be hard to say who was the more astonished. 

Huggins, though weaponless, circled the U-boat. Then he 
repeatedly flew low over the top of it, inviting retaliatory fire; 
for he knew that if he could keep the submarine surfaced and 
engaged, destroyers of the escort group would have the chance 
of approaching unobserved for a surprise attack. But the U- 
boat refused to play. Realizing the Swordfish was unarmed, 
she quietly submerged. 

Huggins dropped a further series of marine markers to guide 
in the escorts then returned to the carrier and on the third 
attempt landed safely after one of the most eventful and 
difficult patrols in the battle of the Atlantic. 

After his return the weather worsened. Soon Vindex’s round- 
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down was rising and falling by a full sixty feet, while the fog 
became so thick that it was impossible to see the length of the 
flight-deck. Flying in such conditions was a physical im- 
possibility ; and Bayliss, although he knew a U-boat was some- 
where in the vicinity, was forced for the moment to call off the 
hunt. But at 3 a.m., after a slight and temporary clearance, he 
agreed to let the C.O. of 825 Squadron, Lt-Cdr. Sheffield, make 
an attempt to get airborne. 

At 0330 Sheffield took off, with Vindex’s bows awash and 
cloud base and visibility zero. Against all the odds he made it. 
Then, flying blind on his instruments, he managed to contact 
the destroyer Keats, which by this time had reached the marine 
markers dropped by Huggins. Plane and warship exchanged 
recognition signals and began a square search. After just over 
an hour Sheffield directed two further warships on to the 
scene—the Bickerton and Bligh. Almost at once an Asdic contact 
was made and the destroyers settled down to a series of creeping 
attacks. Sheffield circled overhead. Fog and low cloud were 
still clamped down to sea level; but away in the east dawn was 
breaking, and soon a diffused half-light was permeating the 
murk. Suddenly Sheffield’s observer picked up a contact. 
Half a mile astern of the warships a submarine was surfacing. 
The Swordfish swung on to target. And almost at once 
Sheffield, peering past the rim of his engine cowling, picked 
out an ill-defined slither of grey riding the swell. A second 
later, to make identification doubly sure, the U-boat’s ack-ack 
spat angrily at the Swordfish. In a shallow dive Sheffield swept 
into the attack. The U-boat threw up a quick panic-stricken 
barrage which shattered the Swordfish’s starboard mainplane 
but failed to stop her. And from a height of less than fifty feet 
two depth-charges fell either side of her conning tower. Twin 
fountains of spray, oil and armour-plates heaved skyward. 
And the U-boat, U.765, broke in half. She sunk in less than a 
minute. There were twelve survivors. 

After three days of painful, long-drawn search the carrier 
had made her kill. 

But the cost had been crippling. 

On her second U-boat hunt Vindex flew 407 hours and carried 
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out 171 deck-landings. She lost 4 planes and damaged 8. 
And once again, over 30 per cent of her aircrew were either 
killed or rendered physically incapable of ever flying again. 
Out of the original forty-odd pilots, observers and air-gunners 
of 825 Squadron who had embarked in Vindex that March, 
two out of three were, by the end of May, either dead or unfit 
for further service. It was a tragic waste. For all the squadron 
had to show for their weeks of skilled flying and devotion to duty 
was a single U-boat—which would in all probability have 
fallen victim in any case to the escort group’s destroyers. As 
Maréchal Bosquet had remarked a hundred years previously 
of a similar display of self-sacrifice, “‘C’est magnifique, mats ce nest 
pas la guerre’’. 

For the truth of the matter was this. Hunter—killer operations 
were a failure. They had been an experiment: a false trail: an 
offshoot from the main stream of developments in the battle of 
the Atlantic. And after the lessons of spring 1944 they were 
never repeated. Henceforward the escort-carriers in the 
Atlantic were to devote themselves wholly to the job for which 
they had been designed: the protection of convoys. 

On this work their planes (chiefly Avengers and Swordfish) 
flew over 4,000 sorties, being airborne more than 11,000 hours 
and covering some 2,000,000 miles of the Atlantic. They sank, 
either by themselves or in conjunction with warships, over 
seventy U-boats. That in itself was a useful achievement. But 
more useful by far was their value as a deterrent. How many 
millions of tons of shipping, how many millions of tons of 
supplies and how many thousands of lives were saved by the 
apparently uneventful patrols of planes from the escort- 
carriers will never be known. But it is worthwhile remember- 
ing that without these patrols the battle of the Atlantic—and 
hence the war—would not have been won. 
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THE LAST OF THE DINOSAURS 


“One thing is certain. If the Tirpitz puts to sea after this it 
can only be on her death ride.” 
—ADMIRAL DONITZ. 


across to the Spitfires. The three planes were parked in the 

open, up to their oleo legs in snow, and Anderson knew that 
once again the vents on their oil tanks would be frozen and 
burst. It happened every night. He cursed the Russian winter, 
with its blizzards and numbing cold; he cursed the Air Ministry, 
by whose caprice he had been posted “‘for special duties’’ to 
the snow-bound airfield of Grasnaya, two hundred miles inside 
the Arctic Circle; and he cursed the shortage of tool kits which 
made the servicing of the ancient R.A.F. Spitfires a nightmare. 

But when he had finished his cursing he got on with the job. 
Working with bare hands in forty degrees of frost, he mended 
the fractured oil tanks, and by midday two of the Spitfires were 
airborne. 

They flew west, past the Russo-Norwegian border until they 
came to the Kiolen hills and the maze of fjords around North 
Cape. And there they found her and photographed her as she 
lay beneath the towering cliffs of Kaa Fjord: the Tirpitz, the 
last survivor of the German battlefleet, the one remaining threat 
to the convoy routes of the Atlantic. 

The photographs were rushed that night by Catalina from 
Grasnaya to Sumburgh and thence to the Admiralty. Experts 
pored over them. Yes, they decided, the reports from the 
Norwegian underground were right: the damage inflicted last 
autumn by the midget submarines had been repaired, and the 
Tirpitz was preparing to put to sea; she would have once again 
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to be crippled. The C.-in-C. Home Fleet sent for his carrier 
captains, and planning was at once started on what was to 
prove the most spectacular and successful operation by 
carrier-borne aircraft in the European theatre of war: Opera- 
tion Tungsten: the Barracuda strike on the Tirpitz. 

It was a strike meticulously planned and brilliantly executed. 
But it is worth while remembering that without the courage 
and skill of the men who serviced and flew the R.A.F. Spitfires 
from the Russian airfield at Grasnaya, it would never have 
taken place. 

For the photographs taken by the Spitfires did far more than 
make known the fact that the Tirpitz was ready for sea. They 
revealed the position of her ack-ack defences, her anti-torpedo 
nets and her smoke generators; they also revealed the fact that 
her boom defences had been improved to such an extent that 
further attack by submarine or surface craft would be suicide. 
She would have to be attacked from the air. This, however, 
was easier said than done—for her nets ruled out the use of 
torpedoes and her berth (immediately under a towering 
1,500-foot cliff) ruled out conventional precision bombing. 
There remained dive-bombing. 

It so happened that a number of Fleet Air Arm squadrons 
had recently taken delivery of a dive-bomber: the Fairey 
Barracuda: a plane which had been bedevilled by production 
delays and which was soon to acquire an evil reputation for 
unreliability, but which was to have nevertheless its brief hour 
of glory. It was these Barracuda squadrons, the C.-in-C. 
decided, who should strike at the Tirpitz; and a great armada 
of planes and warships was duly assembled—one battleship, 
two fleet oilers, four cruisers, six carriers, ten operational 
squadrons and fourteen destroyers. 

It might be thought that to mass such a force to strike at the 
Tirpitz was like taking a sledgehammer to crack an old and 
not-very-important nut. But this wasn’t so. For battleships, 
even as late as 1944, played a major réle in the war; and the 
Tirpitz was the mightiest battleship afloat—sister ship to the 
Bismarck, the vessel which three years earlier had fought and 
all but escaped from the combined might of the Home Fleet. 
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It is easy now to look back on the battleships and smile, to 
dub them the last of the dinosaurs, unwieldy monsters which 
had outlived their sphere of usefulness. But such a view would 
have been both premature and unrealistic in 1944. For through- 
out the Second World War capital ships had a strategic 
nuisance-value, the importance of which it would be hard to 
overrate. The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, for example, when 
they were at Brest, tied down vast Allied forces for the better 
part of a year—for every Biscay and central Atlantic convoy 
had to be heavily escorted in case the battleships should 
attempt a sortie. In the same way, the Tirpitz, as she skulked 
in the Norwegian fjords, tied down vast Allied forces (which 
were needed urgently elsewhere) at Scapa Flow, and necessi- 
tated every convoy to Russia having a powerful escort of 
capital ships—for the Admiralty’s most frightening and re- 
curring nightmare was that of a convoy having its escort sunk 
and then being decimated by the gunfire of a powerful enemy 
battleship. The Tirpitz, in other words, was a constant thorn 
in the flesh of the Navy, not so much through what she did 
but through fear of what she might do if counter-precautions 
were for a moment relaxed. She was so powerful a vessel and 
she was so carefully guarded and husbanded that it proved 
impossible to bring her to action and sink her. The Navy was 
therefore obliged to do the next best thing: to keep her per- 
manently crippled. In the autumn of 1943 she had been 
crippled by midget submarines. But she had now been re- 
paired. It was vital that she was crippled again. And this time 
the job was given to the Barracudas of the Air Arm. 

Four Barracuda squadrons took part in Operation Tungsten ; 
827, 829, 830 and 831. Except for 827, which was the original 
Barracuda II squadron to be formed, they had all taken delivery 
of their aircraft only a few months previously and their crews 
were relatively inexperienced. Typical of the pilots who early 
that March assembled at Machrihanish for working-up was 
Sub-Lt. Bovey. 

“Crash” Bovey was twenty-two, a tall, powerfully-built 
fair-haired man who, in spite of his nickname, was an ‘‘above 
average” pilot. He had joined the Air Arm the hard way, 
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transferring from the Fleet in the late summer of 1941. As a 
member of No. 33 pilots’ course he had trained on Tiger 
Moths at Sealand and on Harvards at Kingston. He had done 
a brief spell of deck-landings in Swordfish and Albacores—for 
even after four years of war these archaic fixed-undercarriage 
biplanes were the Navy’s only torpedo bombers—then in the 
summer of 1943 he was introduced to the Barracuda. 

Bovey liked the Barracuda. He flew it a good deal better 
than many of the more experienced pilots who had become 
accustomed to the easy handling characteristics of the old- 
fashioned Swordfish and Albacores; and in the winter of 
1943-44 he joined his first operational squadron: 831. Within 
a few weeks of his arrival, 831 Squadron was posted “for special 
duties’? to Machrihanish. 

Machrihanish lies in a saucer-shaped depression among the 
hills of Kintyre. It is a place of haunting seagull cries, beautiful 
sunsets, and mist and low cloud clinging to the surrounding 
hills. It is usually pretty quiet at Machrihanish. But it was far 
from quiet that winter. For there were eight squadrons there: 
four Barracuda squadrons and four fighter squadrons: all 
working-up for the attack on the Tirpfitz. 

The working-up was hampered by bad weather. The west 
coast of Scotland is not a pleasant place to fly round in winter 
gale and snow squall; nevertheless, the Barracudas and their 
fighter escort carried out a large number of practices which in 
the event were ‘“‘to prove of inestimable value’. A life-size 
dummy of the Tirpitz, complete with ack-ack positions and 
smoke generators was built in the offshore range, and this was 
sedulously and meticulously plastered with bombs. Many 
important lessons were learned. In particular, it was found that 
bombing errors in range were more than double those in line; 
and it was therefore decided that the attack on the Tirpitz 
should be carried out down the length of the ship, from stern to 
bow. It was also decided to carry a mixed bomb load, in the 
hope that the effect of different kinds of bomb-hit would be 
complementary. 

And so week after week the practising went on: practice 
form-ups, practice divebombing, practice straffing, practice 
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high, low and medium cover; with the results of each exercise 
being carefully analysed and the faults ironed out. It was hard 
work, and not without incident. Several times the weather 
clamped down while the Barracudas were airborne, and they 
had to find their way back to the airfield “‘by guess and by 
God”’, flying at zero feet over the sand-dunes with visibility 
down to a couple of hundred yards. But at the end of three 
weeks the whole striking force had attained a remarkable 
degree of proficiency, both in airmanship in general and dive- 
bombing in particular—on their penultimate practice run the 
24 Barracudas of 831 and 829 Squadrons dropped 96 practice 
bombs on to a target measuring 600 feet by 40 feet in less than 
30 seconds; of the 96 bombs go were direct hits! 

In mid-March the squadrons left Machrihanish and joined 
their carriers—the modern Victorious and the far from modern 
Furious. Captain Denny of the Victorious then took an unusual 
step. He told his aircrew exactly what they had been preparing 
for; he then sent them on ten days’ leave. His act of faith was 
justified ; there was no security leak, and pilots and observers 
returned from leave in good heart and with their morale high— 
for everyone likes to feel he is trusted. 

On 28th March the carriers arrived in Scapa Flow, and a 
full-scale dress rehearsal was staged in Loch Eriboll, a sea loch 
which closely resembles Kaa Fjord. Two days later, in a force 
eight gale, the fleet weighed anchor and stood north through 
the boisterous waters of the Pentland Firth. 

Operation Tungsten was under way. 

As the ships stood deep into the Arctic the weather cleared, 
sea and sky taking on an almost Mediterranean brightness; and 
by the time Furious came up to the 7oth parallel aircrew were 
sunbathing in the catwalks. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Moore, senior officer of the task 
force, was mindful of Nelson’s maxim, ‘‘ Never trifle with a fair 
wind’’, He increased speed to the maximum and advanced the 
date of the operation by twenty-four hours. And in the early 
morning of Monday, 3rd April, his ships came panting up to 
the flying-off point, some 120 miles to the west of Kaa Fjord. 

Aboard the fleet carriers Victorious and Furious all was bustle 
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and excitement. At 0130—‘“‘that ghastly hour when man’s 
stamina is at its lowest’’—the aircrew were given a last-minute 
briefing. At 0200 Barracudas, Hellcats, Wildcats, Corsairs and 
Fireflies were fuelled, armed, brought up to the flight-decks and 
ranged. At 0400 engines were started—in spite of the Arctic 
cold there was not a single failure. At 0415 the first of the 
escorting fighters—one of Victortous’s Corsairs—climbed steeply 
away from the carrier’s bow. And within fifteen minutes the 
whole of the first strike had taken-off, formated and set course 
for their target. 

And a grand sight they were, some sixty aircraft winging 
low towards the Norwegian shore in the pale half-light of 
dawn. It was the biggest strike the Fleet Air Arm had ever 
mounted, and, in the words of one of the carrier captains, 
“made one reflect what ‘might have been’ if only the Air Arm 
had been adequately supplied with aircraft in the early years 
of the war’’. Nor was the departure of the first strike the end 
of the story. For before the formation was out of sight the lifts 
of the carrfers were again rising and falling, more Barracudas, 
Corsairs, Hellcats and Fireflies came flooding up from the 
hangars, and a second striking force was ranged and prepared 
for take-off. Bringing up the rear of this second strike was 
Furtous’s 831 Squadron, with “‘ Crash” Bovey flying at number 
four. 

There were twenty Barracudas in the second strike. They 
took off at a few minutes to 0530. To start with they kept low 
to avoid enemy radar, flying at fifty feet over an ice-blue sea 
with the sun swinging up behind them like an oriflamme and 
touching their wing surfaces with fingers of fire. Soon they 
could see ahead of them the rugged outline of the Norwegian 
coast: toothlike mountains, deep in snow, sharply delineated 
in the rarefied air. As they neared the shore they began to 
climb, up and up over the maze of fjords and islands, until 
they levelled off in patchwork cloud at 9,500 feet. As they 
passed over Loppen Island they saw the planes of the first 
strike, away to port; they had made their attacks and were 
returning to the carriers “‘in close formation with a broad 
unanimous grin’”’. Bovey noticed that they seemed to have had 
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few casualties. Evidently they’d caught the Germans unpre- 
pared. 

The first strike had indeed caught the Tirpitz unawares, and 
had reason, too, to be feeling pleased with themselves. 

They had crossed the coastline, undetected, dead on course 
and E.T.A. In the outer fjords they had passed over a couple 
of German merchantmen, but the crews had shown no sign of 
life. In the pale gold sunrise of 5 a.m. all the world, it seemed, 
was asleep. The planes flew steadily east. 

At 0527 they sighted Kaa Fjord and deployed into line astern. 

At 0528 ack-ack batteries in the surrounding hills opened 
heavy but inaccurate fire, and the smoke generators were lit. 
But they were too late. 

At 05283 Hellcats and Wildcats of the escort fell screaming 
on to the Tirpitz, straffing her ack-ack defences from point- 
blank range. 

At 0529 the first of the Barracudas peeled off into its aiming 
line. 

And by 0530 the attack was over. 

In exactly sixty seconds the Fleet Air Arm struck the Tirpiiz 
a blow of incredible swiftness and precision. In what was per- 
haps the most perfectly timed and brilliantly executed bomb- 
ing attack of the war the mighty battleship disappeared in a 
welter of hits and near misses. Out of the first twenty-one planes 
to attack, nine achieved direct hits, five achieved fractional or 
near misses, one was shot down and one (due to electrical 
failure) dropped its bombs at “‘safe’’. No other battleship ever 
suffered such terrible punishment in so short a time. In those 
sixty seconds over 200 of the Tirpitz’s crew were killed outright, 
her superstructure was reduced to a knackers’ yard of smoulder- 
ing scrap and she drifted, out of control, to the south-east shore 
of the fjord and ran aground. 

She was still aground and still wreathed in smoke and flame 
when, an hour later, the Barracudas of the second strike 
approached the fjord. 

The task of the second striking force was in some ways easier 
than that of the first and in some ways more difficult. It was 
easier because they had no difficulty in finding the Tirpitz; 
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while still fifty miles away they could see the flash of her ack- 
ack and the jet-black columns of smoke writhing up from 
amongst the snow-covered hills. It was more difficult because 
there was no hope now of surprise—the smoke generators were 
lit and the ack-ack guns (those of them that were left) were 
manned ; also the battleship had gone aground at an awkward 
spot, beneath a steep-sided hill. And yet the second strike was 
as brilliantly successful as the first. 

The C.O. of 831 Squadron, Lt-Cdr. Brooks, gives the facts 
of it in his official report: 

“Nine aircraft of 831 Squadron were ranged at 0430, the 
range being completed in fifteen minutes. At 0445 crews were 
given a final briefing. The first aircraft took off at 0525, the 
form-up being achieved smoothly and without difficulty. 
Departure was taken at 0540, the squadron flying at 50 feet on 
a course of 145° (M); speed 140 kts. 

“The coast was sighted soon after departure. A good land- 
fall was made at Loppen Island, and course was altered a few 
degrees to starboard to gain the shelter of Kvaenangen Fjord 
which was followed for several miles. Two destroyers and a 
merchantman were seen in the fjord, but they appeared to 
take no notice of us. As we approach Kaa Fjord it was seen to 
be covered in a thick smoke screen and it was feared that the 
Tirpitz might be invisible. 

“Ten miles from target the squadron was put into column 
and took up position above and astern 829. Ragged ack-ack 
fire was experienced at 6-8 miles; this became increasingly 
accurate, and aircraft therefore started to weave gently. At 
0634 Tirpitz was sighted in the clear on the downwind edge of 
the smoke; the smoke screen therefore did little to hamper the 
attack, but it must have considerably hampered the German 
ack-ack. There was a box-barrage over the battleship at a 
height of 3,000-4,000 feet, but the intensity of this fell off quickly, 
and long before the last aircraft began its dive all fire from 
target had ceased. The first aircraft to dive went down hard 
on the heels of 829 Squadron, the others following at 3-second 
intervals. ‘The smoke and the fires already burning in the ship 
made observation difficult, but the strike claims 6 hits + one 
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probable and several near misses on the port bow. Two very 
large fires were left burning to port and starboard of the 
bridge, the fo’c’sle was hit once and the area abaft the funnel 
twice. Aircraft made their getaway via the hills to the north 
and west, formed up and returned in groups to the carriers. 
One Barracuda and one Hellcat were lost.” 

Such were the bare facts of the strikes on the Tirpitz. What 
Brooks’s account doesn’t communicate is the tenseness of the 
preliminaries, the skill of the pilots during the actual attacks 
and their sense of exhilaration when it was over. The working- 
up had been arduous and demanding of no little endurance 
and skill; then came the nerve-stretching briefing at 2 a.m., 
the trundle and roar of aircraft as the darkened carriers raced 
through the night towards their flying-off point, the take-off in 
the half-light, half-dark of the false dawn, and the long-drawn 
flight over the snowbound hills—where a forced landing would 
have been almost certain death—with the aircrew wondering 
all the while what lay ahead. For the Tzrpitz was known to be 
heavily guarded; and Norway was star-crossed terrain for the 
Fleet Air Arm—more than one pilot and observer, that morn- 
ing, thought back to Trondheim and the costly strike on the 
Scharnhorst and the debacle of Kirkness and Petsamo. But when 
the great battleship was sighted, the aircrew had one thought 
only: to make a thorough job of the task for which they'd been 
chosen. They pressed home their attacks with unparalleled 
skill, precision and determination. But—ironically—their very 
determination proved to some extent their undoing. For in 
their anxiety to achieve the maximum number of hits the pilots 
went down far lower than they had been ordered to. Instead 
of dropping their bombs from 3,000 feet they dropped them 
from 1,000 feet, or in some cases even lower. They hit the 
Tirpitz all right. They hit her again and again and again. 
But bombs dropped from 1,000 feet lack the power of pene- 
tration of those dropped from say 3,000 feet; and in the event 
not one.of the fourteen hits made on the Tzirpitz penetrated her 
main belt of armour. Above her armour deck the damage to 
her superstructure was catastrophic, vast reaches of the ship 
being turned into so many smouldering craters; but below her 
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armour deck (as the analysis of hits opposite shows) the damage 
to her vital innards was relatively slight. 

In four months the Tirpitz had been repaired. But she didn’t 
put to sea. She was never again to leave the shelter of her nets 
and booms and ack-ack guns. 

For the writing was on the wall. Donitz could see it, and so 
could Captain Weber, the Yzirpitz’s commanding officer. If 
the great battleship was ever to venture out of the fjords it 
could only (to quote Donitz’s own words) ‘“‘be on her death 
ride’. For the planes of the Fleet Air Arm and the R.A.F. 
were waiting to pounce on her. And to the ensuing battle 
there could have been only one end: the Tirpitz would have 
gone the way of the Arizona, the Prince of Wales and the Yamato, 
the California, the Cavour and the Musashi and all the other 
battleships which in the Second World War were sunk by 
carrier-borne aircraft. 

For the battleships were a dying species. This fact had been 
hinted at again and again in the early years of the war. Now, 
on the morning of 3rd April, 1944, it was finally hammered 
home. Battleships without air cover were like bees without 
stings: harmless, impotent and vulnerable as the prehistoric 
dinosaurs of a bygone age. | 

The dinosaurs had been great fighters in their time. But 
that was in the past now and soon to be forgotten. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 
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THE RUN TO KOLA BAY 


“The Arctic ocean is not a pleasant place to fight in.” 
—Survivor of P.Q.17. 


HE story of the wartime convoys which fought their way 
from the United Kingdom to Russia is a proud one. For 
their passage—to quote the words of the relevant Naval 

report—was “‘hazardous, arduous in the extreme and vital to 
the prosecution of the war’’. 

The convoys were hazardous because they were obliged to 
steam for some fifteen hundred miles close to German-occupied 
Norway, with its chain of strategically placed airfields and 
harbours; heavy and constant attacks were therefore inevitable. 
They were arduous partly because of the strength of enemy 
opposition and partly because of the weather: the ice, the cold, 
the sea mist and the frenetic violence of the storms. And they 
were vital because of the vast amount of equipment which they 
carried through to Archangel and Murmansk—5,150 tanks, 
over 7,000 aircraft, 800,000 tons of machinery and over 
750,000 tons of munitions; a total in all of over 4,250,000 tons 
(more, incidentally, than was shipped to the Western Desert 
during the whole course of the war). The cost of fighting these 
supplies through was far from negligible. Ninety-two merchant- 
men were lost on the Arctic convoy routes, together with 
eighteen warships and nearly a hundred planes; while over 
five thousand seamen who sailed in the convoys lost their lives, 
most of them freezing to death in waters in which blood con- 
gealed to ice in something under six minutes. 

So much for the background, from which it will be seen that 
each convoy had in fact to face two enemies: the Germans and 
the weather. Some convoys were lucky. enough to be let off 
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lightly by one or other of their adversaries. J.W.64 had to face 
the malevolence of both. 


* * * 


The convoy was a large one, twenty-one fast and heavily- 
laden merchantmen with an escort of roughly the same number 
of warships, including the two escort-carriers Campania and 
Nairana. 

Nairana, a sister ship of the Vindex, was an old hand at the 
job of convoy protection. She had made her début with the 
escort groups of the mid-Atlantic early in 1944; later that year 
she had taken part in a couple of runs to Gibraltar, pleasantly 
uneventful convoys with fair weather and few U-boats; then 
in the winter of 1944-45 she embarked on something quite 
different—a succession of Russian convoys of which J.W.64 was 
the last and the most eventful. 

She joined the convoy at dawn on 6th February: seven spray- 
drenched columns of merchantmen labouring north at a sedate 
eight knots. The weather was fine but boisterous, with a heavy 
swell, 3/10 scattered cloud and a brisk north-easterly wind. 
Flying began at once, with the Swordfish circling the convoy on 
A/S patrols and the Wildcats darting hither and thither on 
fighter sweeps high overhead. There was only the one squadron 
aboard Natrana—835—but they were a composite squadron 
equipped with twelve Swordfish and six Wildcats, and they 
were overborne by a dozen spare aircrew—for the lessons 
learned in Vindex’s hunter-killer operations had been taken to 
heart. Campania had a similar squadron aboard—813—and the 
idea was for the carriers to fly turn and turn about, twelve hours 
on and twelve hours off, with both of them, of course, putting 
planes in the air in the event of an emergency. 

There was an emergency almost at once. 

About an hour before sunset on the first day out from Scapa, 
Nairana withdrew her patrols and Campania took over as duty 
carrier. WNairana’s Wildcat pilots were just embarking on a 
gentle game of deck-hockey when a “bogey” was picked up on 
the carrier’s radar, a single plane coming in high from the east. 
The pilots dropped hockey-sticks and rushed for their planes; 
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engines roared, the carrier swung into wind and a pair of 
Wildcats rose screaming into the sunset sky. But Campania’s 
fighters, who were already airborne, found the bogey first: a 
reconnaissance Ju88 from Bergen. Guns clattered briefly, 
spirals of smoke patterned the sky, and two planes, one Wildcat 
and one Junkers, fell torchlike into the sea. A few minutes later 
the sun dipped under the horizon, and the planes came back to 
their carriers to land-on in a pale-grey deceptive twilight. 

The question everyone asked was whether the Junkers had 
been able to send off a sighting report before she was shot 
down. Admiral McGrigor, senior officer of the escort, assumed 
she had, and at dawn next morning he brought the convoy to 
action stations to meet the expected attack. 

The 7th February dawned fine but cold and with more 
cloud about than the day before, 7/10 cumulus rising from 
2,000 to 20,000 feet. Nairana’s Wildcats were airborne early, 
their vapour trails crisscrossing the patchwork of cloud and 
sky. And, as expected, a number of “‘ bogeys” soon made their 
appearance on the radar screens. The Wildcat pilots already 
airborne hopefully thumbed their gun-buttons to “fire”. But 
no attack materialised. The “‘bogeys’”? turned out to be 
shadowers. 

There were a pair of them—more Ju88s from Bergen—and 
all that morning they circled the advancing ships at a very 
respectful distance, dodging in and out of the protecting banks 
of cloud, assessing the convoy’s strength, watching their every 
move and transmitting to the U-boats and homing them in. 
But after a while one of the Junkers grew careless and found 
itself in a too-wide belt of open sky and was jumped by Niarana’s 
fighters. Armitage and Sargent were the Wildcat pilots. They 
came screaming down on the Junkers and toppled it into cloud, 
black smoke pouring out from its engines. The plane wasn’t 
seen to crash; but it disappeared off the radar screens and was 
officially classed as a “‘probable”’. After this, the one surviving 
Junkers became more cautious than ever; he withdrew even 
farther from the convoy, and eventually he too disappeared 
from the screens. And the convoy stood north, unmolested. 

But McGrigor knew that they had been discovered. Of that 
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there was no doubt now. And so, although sea and sky re- 
mained innocent and empty, he didn’t relax his patrols but 
kept the Swordfish and Wildcats airborne hour after hour. 

Next morning the weather started to deteriorate. The baro- 
meter fell, the wind backed to the north-west, the sea rose, the 
cloud thickened and lowered, and it became very cold and very 
dark. For on this the third day out from Scapa the convoy was 
coming up to the 68th parallel, well inside the Arctic circle. 
The thermometer on WNairana’s flight-deck recorded twenty 
degrees of frost that morning, while the sun rose only at ten, 
crawled low for a handful of hours around the horizon and 
sank out of sight at half past two. The A/S and fighter patrols 
grew increasingly hazardous. But McGrigor kept pushing 
them up, night and day. He had no option. For his ships 
were still being kept under discreet observation. During the 
brief spells of daylight the shadowing Junkers, now joined by 
U-boats which had been homed on to the convoy, kept well 
clear; but in the longer hours of darkness they closed in: never 
coming near enough to invite retaliation, but all the while 
watching, waiting, biding their time. It was the Junkers which 
were the worst. Hour after hour the badly syncopated beat of 
their engines throbbed out from the cloud-banks over the 
convoy. They got on everyone’s nerves. On the night of 8th/ 
gth February McGrigor decided to use his ‘“‘Secret Weapon”’ 
to try and dislodge them. 

The ‘‘Secret Weapon” was an extremely ancient Fulmar 
loaded to more than capacity with the latest air-to-air type 
radar. The idea was to use her as a night-fighter. The night 
of 8th/gth February was hardly an auspicious moment to 
choose for her début, for seas were high, clouds were thick and 
there was little light from stars, moon or Aurora Borealis. 
Nevertheless, at a few minutes to midnight the Fulmar was 
duly launched. She stayed airborne for the best part of two 
hours. But neither the skill of her pilot and observer nor the 
efforts of the fighter direction staff of the two carriers could 
enable her to make an interception. In due course she was 
recalled. On landing, the almost inevitable happened. She 
touched down fourteen feet off-centre—i.e. with one wheel in 
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the catwalk—and after nearly decapitating the batsman, ended 
up a shattered mass of wreckage strewn over Campania’s flight- 
deck. The carrier was rendered unable to operate her planes, 
and the whole burden of convoy protection fell on Nazrana. 

And burden was the right word. For as the convoy now 
moved farther north the weather worsened, the nights grew 
longer and the U-boats and Junkers became increasingly bold. 
It wasn’t so bad for Nairana’s Wildcats; their flying was re- 
stricted to the four brief hours of daylight. But the Swordfish 
were kept at full stretch, flying non-stop through the long hours 
of the Arctic night. Their patrols were unrewarded, but they 
were far from uneventful. At midnight on the night of the oth/ 
1oth Provis and Rose landed heavily, shattering an oleo leg; 
their Swordfish slewed sideways and came to a halt less than 
six inches from the catwalk. Three hours later Rogers and 
Eames, landing-on in a minor blizzard, had their undercar- 
riage wiped off by Wairana’s upflung stern ; their plane squelched 
on to the deck-plates like an overripe plum, breaking her back. 
But Rogers and Eames climbed out unhurt, the flight-deck 
handling party heaved their aircraft over the side, and within 
twenty minutes the next Swordfish was taking off. And so the 
patrols went on, with snow beating cold into the open cockpits, 
and the price of an engine failure or an error in navigation a 
certain and very unpleasant death. 

Yet as it turned out it wasn’t the Swordfish which saved 
J.W.64, but the Wildcats. For when the long-expected attack 
came, it was an attack not by U-boats but by torpedo-carrying 
Junkers. 

The roth February dawned fine but bitterly cold, with heavy 
seas, scattered cloud and a strong-to-gale northerly wind. Two 
Swordfish had taken off at dawn on routine cobra patrols, and 
the first hint of trouble came from one of these. Swordfish 
N.R.864 was bumbling peacefully along at three hundred feet 
when the pilot, Lt-Cdr. Godley, noticed a strange blur (like a 
thinly pencilled line) low down on the eastern horizon. The 
blur spread: quickly. It split into individual flecks of black. 
The flecks of black grew larger. And suddenly Godley, to his 
- horror, realised what they were: upwards of two dozen low- 
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flying Junkers, in line abreast, heading straight for the convoy. 
And by unhappy coincidence his Swordfish was slap in their 
path, a single slow and unarmed biplane brought face to face 
with a score of fast, heavily-armed monoplanes. Godley 
shouted to Strong, his observer, to call up and warn the convoy, 
then desperately he looked about him for cloud cover. But 
before he could make up his mind which way to run, the Junkers 
broke formation and fled! It was incredible, too fantastic 
almost to be believed: but the Germans mistook the Swordfish 
for a patrolling fighter and decided to give her a wide berth. 
For something like half a minute Godley and Strong were 
treated to the heartening sight of a score of tail-planes dis- 
appearing seaward, cloudward and over the horizon. ‘Then the 
sky was clear. Strong got through a second time to the carrier 
and Godley (taking care never to stray too far from cloud 
cover) resumed his patrol. 

Back in Nairana Strong’s message was picked up at the same 
moment as a radar fix. The Wildcats on deck were alerted, 
and the pair already airborne vectored out to investigate. 
Mearns and Moss were the pilots: and they soon spotted the 
bombers coming in scattered and low on the convoy’s beam. 
They prised one away from its fellows and dived on it again 
and again in a series of swooping attacks pressed home to point- 
blank range. The Junkers cartwheeled this way and that; her 
turret guns flickered defiantly; but a ten-second burst from 
Moss set one of her engines ablaze. She fell seaward. Mearns 
followed her down, gave her another short-range burst and saw 
her dive into the sea and disintegrate among the wide-spaced 
rollers. The Wildcats re-formed and were at once vectored out 
to the convoy’s bow, where another group of bombers were 
coming in at sea level. This was the main attack. 

Four more of Nairana’s Wildcats were airborne by this time: 
Armitage, Sargent, Blanco and Gordon—the last-mentioned, 
however, developed engine failure as soon as he left the deck 
and had to land-on again in a hurry. The fighters made their 
interception some dozen miles beyond the outer screen, and 
there followed a series of chaotic dog-fights fought out in the 
pale torn ribband of sky between cloud and sea. The Junkers 
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tried repeatedly to force their way through, but again and 
again they were broken up by WNairana’s fighters. It wasn’t so 
much the fighters’ job to shoot the torpedo planes down as to 
prevent their making a co-ordinated attack. And this they did. 
For the best part of half an hour they harried the Junkers 
round and round the perimeter of the convoy, preventing them 
from forming up, forcing them to turn aside, to jettison their 
bombs, to seek the safety of cloud. Several were damaged 
(three of them so badly, it was afterwards learned, that they 
failed to survive the return flight to Norway) and only once did 
a body of planes break through to make a concerted attack. But 
this attack came within a hairbreadth of success and gave hint 
of what would have happened to the convoy if it hadn’t been 
for the Wildcats. 

A group of six Junkers in close formation managed for a 
moment to give the fighters the slip. They came screaming 
down on the convoy. They were met by a terrific curtain of 
fire, a box-barrage thrown up by the destroyers and corvettes 
of the screen, then a random eruption from the individual 
merchantmen, carriers and cruisers. The leader of the Junkers 
was a brave man; he flew low across the convoy’s bow, drawing 
fire, while his companions peeled off at intervals to make indi- 
vidual attacks. One plane was shot flaming into the sea; an- 
other, badly hit, was forced to seek shelter in cloud, and another 
dropped his torpedo from too steep an angle and had the morti- 
fication of seeing it explode on impact. The other two made 
accurate attacks. One torpedo missed a merchantman by less 
than a dozen feet and the other came straight at Nairana. The 
carrier swung wildly to port, so wildly that her rudder jammed 
and for two complete circles she cavorted out of control in the 
convoy centre, scattering merchantmen and escorts left, right 
and centre. But the torpedo missed her, exploding harmlessly 
in the churned-up froth of her wake. And then, quite suddenly, 
the torpedo bombers were gone—though not before their 
leader, hit again and again by a hail of ack-ack, had fallen in 
flames among the merchantmen he had attacked so gallantly. 

The main assault was over. But a handful of Junkers con- 
tinued for some time to make individual attempts to break 
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through; and it was one of these which now fell to Nazrana’s 
fighters. | 

A little before noon the carrier’s last pair of Wildcats, which 
had been held up to now in reserve, were flown off. Burgham 
and Atkinson were the pilots. Al Burgham, a New Zealander, 
was the senior and most experienced of Nairana’s fighter pilots, 
and only a few minutes after take-off he spotted a solitary 
torpedo bomber trying to sneak in low through a gap in the 
convoy’s defences. Disregarding the escorts’ gunfire he closed 
in, and a long, accurate burst of his guns sounded the Junkers’ 
requiem. 

The guncrews of warships and merchantmen had been firing 
on and off by this time for the best part of an hour. They were 
keyed-up: trigger-happy: shooting at everything with wings— 
Junkers, Swordfish and Wildcats alike. One of the latter trying 
to land-on to rearm was fired on by the guns of its own carrier! 
But at last, as the final Junkers went limping away to the east, 
the gunfire slackened and died and the Swordfish and Wildcats 
came thankfully back to the fold. 

That night the German radio announced that nine of the 
ships in convoy had been sunk, but in point of fact not one had 
been so much as hit. The Germans also admitted the loss of 
four torpedo bombers; but the intelligence men who monitored 
the German radio transmissions knew better. For out of the 
twenty-six Junkers which had left Norway in one of the most 
powerful strikes ever launched against a Russian convoy, eleven 
failed to return, while another three were so badly damaged 
that they wrote themselves off on landing. It was, for Watrana’s 
handful of Wildcats, a famous victory, marred only slightly by 
the fact that many of them had been repeatedly shot at by the 
very ships they were trying to defend. 

The convoy made the rest of the passage to Kola Bay un- 
disturbed. For the Junkers had been too badly mauled to 
cross swords with the Wildcats again, while the U-boats 
massing off northern Norway were avoided by a timely altera- 
tion of course which took the convoy along the very fringe of 
the pack-ice. On 12th February the vessels of J.W.64 dropped 
anchor inside the boom of Vaenga, having been piloted on the 
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last stage of their journey by a Russian minesweeper and 
watched over by Mustangs and Aerocobras of the Russian fleet. 
The outward voyage had been accomplished successfully. The 
homeward voyage, however, was still to come. 


* * * 


Low hills knee-deep in snow, stunted pine trees, their 
branches split with cold, wooden huts all shapes and sizes 
dotted around a horseshoe bay, American trucks with grinding 
gears and threshing wheels aslither over the ice, and impassive 
Mongolian faces framed by heavyweight Army greatcoats and 
peaked caps: this was Vaenga, the port of Murmansk. 

The Russians were friendly in a passive, undemonstrative 
sort of way. When the pilots of 835 Squadron went ashore they 
were lent skis, given souvenirs and taken to see a Russian aero- 
drome on the outskirts of Murmansk. Murmansk was an eye- 
opener. It had been bombed and blasted flat as the centre of 
Coventry or Plymouth: acre after hundred acre of devastated 
buildings with literally not one brick on top of another and 
families living out the Arctic winter in cairns of piled-up stones 
and shelters of scooped-out snow. It made one wonder if the 
unofficial Russian estimate of their war dead—thirty million— 
isn’t perhaps an underestimate. 

For five days the ships of J.W.64 unloaded on to the quays of 
Vaenga. Then they were ready to head for home. On the 
evening before they sailed a choir from the Red Fleet came 
aboard the Nairana and gave a concert in her hangar which 
would have made E.N.S.A. pea-green with envy. Afterwards 
the choir were entertained in the carrier’s wardroom; whisky 
and vodka flowed with equal freedom, while at intervals from 
beyond the bulkheads came a series of low reverberating thuds 
as outside the boom destroyers and corvettes dispersed the 
inevitable ring of waiting U-boats. But the thuds were quickly 
drowned in the clink of glasses and strains of the Volga Boatman, 
Tipperary and other less classical songs. 

Next morning, long before sunrise, the ships were aweigh and 


heading down-fjord for the open sea. 
* ** * 
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It was sometimes the case with Russian convoys that the 
passage home was more eventful than the passage out—the 
Germans having had better opportunity to mass their forces. 
This was certainly the case with J.W. and R.A.64. 

It was bitterly cold on the morning of 17th February, with 
Nairana’s bridge thermometer recording 40 degrees of frost, her 
flight-deck white with rime, and the metal wings of her Wild- 
cats so cold that a rating who brushed against one by accident 
had the flesh ripped off the palm of his hand as deep as a 
third-degree burn. In the darkness before the dawn the ships 
moved slowly down Kola Inlet. The night before a U-boat had 
been sunk at the mouth of the inlet; the escorts thought that they 
had driven the rest of the pack away; but shallow waters inside 
the Arctic afford many a hiding-place for the cunning, and the 
convoy were prepared for trouble. They got it. 

The moment the escorts debauched into the open sea there 
was a muffled explosion; a column of water and debris rose 
steeple-high, and the corvette H.M.S. Lark slewed to a halt, her 
screws trailing behind her like shattered entrails. In the un- 
certain light the escorts darted hither and thither; depth- 
charges heaved up the sea; but among the offshore shallows 
contacts were hard to hold. McGrigor longed for the dawn, 
when his aircraft would afford a more effective deterrent. But 
the dawn brought a problem as unwelcome as it was unexpected. 
Sea mist. 

A little after ten o’clock the zun heaved itself reluctantly 
above the horizon, and almost at once its warmth began to 
draw up spirals of mist off waters which were within a degree of 
solidifying to ice. The mist was no more than aggravating at first : 
so many spirals of white rising like a herd of miniature water- 
spouts out of the sea. But as the rays of the sun grew warmer, 
the mist thickened and visibility dropped : 200 yards, 100 yards, 
50 yards. Soon the ships were groping blind through a wall of 
white, watched over by a vast red ball of a sun, magnified by 
refracted light until it seemed to hang, huge and heatless, 
within handgrasp of every mast. JVairana’s Swordfish were 
grounded. And the U-boats closed in. It was the chance they 
had been waiting for. 
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Through the eddying curtain of mist came the torpedoes: 
wakes of white boring through the mist-coated sea. Warships 
and merchantmen swung this way and that, combing their 
tracks. But one was too slow. A shattering roar and a 7,000- 
tonner slowly lost way, hit amidships; crippled, she crept back 
for the safety of Kola Bay. Half an hour later came another 
roar, this time from the very centre of the convoy, and Nazrana’s 
guardship, H.M.S. Bluebell, was hit on a line with her magazines ; 
there was a moment of silence; then a second and more terrible 
explosion and the Bluebell vanished, pulverised to an acrid 
mushroom of dust by the white-hot blast of her exploding 
magazines. 

Then, providentially, the sea mist started to clear. 

It cleared as quickly and unexpectedly as it had formed. The 
rays of the sun—as soon as they reached a certain temperature 
sucking up the mist like blotting-paper absorbing ink. Soon the 
vessels were surrounded by rising columns of white which 
disappeared skyward like the tail-ends of ropes in the Indian 
rope-trick. Patches of sky, azure-blue, appeared overhead. The 
sun shrank back to normal. Nairana’s Swordfish took off. And 
the U-boats, having had their hour, withdrew. 

For the rest of that day, Monday, 17th February, the convoy 
stood through the narrow lane between pack-ice and shore 
while pairs of Swordfish, circling overhead, kept the submarines 
at bay. No more attackers got through. But soon after sunset 
another enemy appeared on the scene, an enemy whose forces 
had been massing unnoticed while the convoy had lain in Kola 
Bay. Off Spitzbergen a depression of terrifying intensity had 
been building up: a depression at whose centre the wind was a 
frenetic ninety-knot hurricane and which now, on the night of 
17th February, began to roll east: straight into the path of 
R.A.64. 

The patrolling Swordfish were first to feel the impact of the 
approaching storm. The wind became suddenly colder, little 
blizzards of snow began to lash near horizontal into the open 
cockpits, and an ugly cross sea was soon making Wairana roll 
like a cork in a mill race. One such cross sea hit the carrier as 
Brown and Bevan were taking off; their Swordfish with in- 
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sufficient speed to get airborne slithered helplessly towards the 
island, her wingtip smashed into the starboard oerlikons and 
she cartwheeled over the side and sank like a stone. Brown and 
Bevan were picked up by the destroyer Onslaught in less than 
five minutes—a fine piece of seamanship. But the Onslaught was 
almost too late. For in those few minutes. Brown and Bevan 
had become literally frozen stiff: so stiff that their clothes had 
to be cut away from their near-lifeless bodies. 

By dawn Nairana was pitching into a full-scale Arctic blizzard. 
Swordfish and Wildcats were grounded. There was no question 
of fighting now. Both combatants had a full-time job to survive. 

A carrier is not a good ship in bad weather, for her flight-deck 
makes her top-heavy and if she rolls to more than forty degrees 
the odds are that she’ll turn turtle. She is also a difficult ship to 
manceuvre at low speeds. So it was that as the convoy edged 
forward that morning towards the centre of the depression and 
wind and sea increased to a primeval fury, there arose a 
problem. For in heavy seas it would have suited the merchant- 
men best to idle their engines and retain only enough way (say 
a couple of knots) to keep head into wind. And yet at a couple 
of knots Wairana was next to impossible to control. McGrigor 
was therefore faced with the choice of either letting the carrier 
go on alone or making her stay in convoy and run the risk of 
her turning turtle. Thinking of the attacks which were certain 
to come when the weather cleared, he chose the latter. 

Poor Nairana! Conditions aboard her were appalling. Seas 
were continually breaking green over her flight-deck; great 
cataracts of water were sluicing through her catwalks and gun- 
mountings; ripped-off patches of sea were pitting like cosmic 
hail into her slab-sides, and in the cavernous troughs of the 
waves she yawed and wallowed sickeningly—out of control. 

And the weather continued to worsen. 

The meteorological report pinned that morning to the ward- 
room notice board speaks for itself. 


“An intense depression centred over Spitzbergen continues to move 
rapidly east. Strong W/ly gale will continue today with low cloud and 
intermittent snow ; wind increasing and backing this evening. 

Grade ‘C” Forecast until 2000/19. 
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WIND: Wb, averaging 60-70 knots but gusting considerably over. 
WEATHER : Cloudy with intermittent snow. 
CLOUD: 9/10—-10/10 at 600 feet ; patches at sea level. 
VISIBILITY: 2-3 mules. 
SEA: Very rough ; swell very heazy W'ly.” 

Below-decks the carrier became a battlefield: especially the 
hangar. Here driptrays, spares and aircraft were enmeshed 
cocoon-like in a plethora of ropes and securing wires—for if one 
of the planes had broken loose the hangar could have been 
turned, in a handful of minutes, into a knackers’ yard of so much 
useless scrap. But thanks to the good work of squadron ratings 
and Air Engineer Officers there were no mishaps. And at last 
the weather started to clear. | 

It cleared during the night of the 19th/2oth as the depression 
swung slowly away to the north. By dawn the seas were still 
mountainous as ever and the wind still a continuous gale 
(gusting every now and then to hurricane intensity), but at 
least the snow had stopped and the cloud base had lifted and 
broken. It seemed to McGrigor, as he huddled near-frozen 
into the least windswept corner of his bridge, that the weather 
was still too bad for any plane to be airborne in. 

But he was wrong. 

At dawn “bogeys” were back on the radar screen. 

McGngor looked at Natrana’s flight-deck, pitching bow-under 
beneath the great combers and swept by a wind so strong that 
men were unable to stand erect in it but had to crawl about on 
all fours clinging to stanchions and arrestor wires, and it seemed 
to him to be physically impossible to get his fighters into the air. 
But the pilots of 835 Squadron thought otherwise. And as the 
sun rose that morning in a tempestuous sky, the order blared 
over .Vatrana’s tannoy: ““ Range four Wildcats.” 

The ranging of four Wildcats was a job which would have 
normally taken something under ten minutes. That morning 
it took over an hour. The flight-deck handling parties were 
doubled, but even so there were insufficient men to hold the 
planes steady against the pitch and roll of the ship and the 
malevolent tug of the wind. The Wildcats slid and glissaded 
this way and that over the ice-coated deck-plates, dragging 
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with them whole rugger-scrums of men as they heaved and 
strained on wings and securing wires. But at last they were man- 
handled into position abaft the lift and lashed down with 
trebled lashings. Their engines were started, and the pilots 
clambered into their cockpits. 

Never before had monoplane fighters been operated from a 
carrier in such adverse conditions; but as the ‘‘ bogeys” on the 
radar screen closed in to the attack, McGrigor, his heart in his 
mouth, gave the signal to fly off. 

All eyes were on WNairana as she laboured round into wind 
and reduced speed. An Aldis flashed green from her bridge. 
The leading Wildcat revved up its engines. Chocks were 
whipped out from under wheels and gloved hands let go of 
wings. For a second the plane slithered wildly, then it gathered 
speed, its tail rose and it was flung off Nazrana’s flight-deck 
through the spray of a fifty-foot wave. For a second it hung 
poised, half-stalling over the carrier’s bow, then it picked up 
flying speed and climbed thankfully into an angry sky. And the 
other Wildcats followed in a procession of take-offs as hair- 
raising as any in the history of Naval aviation until at last all 
four planes were safely airborne and climbing to intercept the 
attacking Junkers. 

The Junkers weren’t expecting them. German plans had 
been based on the assumption that the weather would be too 
bad for carrier-borne planes to be airborne, and the sudden 
appearance of WNairana’s fighters threw them into confusion. 
There were two groups of Junkers. One group had planned a 
low-level torpedo attack, the other had planned to fly across 
the convoy’s line of advance and drop mines. Both plans were 
frustrated now by WNazrana’s handful of Wildcats. There were 
some twenty to thirty Junkers and only four Wildcats; but the 
fighters didn’t hesitate; they went straight in to the attack. 
And the Junkers shied away. They'd had a nightmare search 
for the convoy, they were at the very limit of their endurance 
(in more senses than one), and they’d been mauled too savagely 
before by Nairana’s Wildcats to have the stomach to try con- 
clusions with them again. A few made individual torpedo 
attacks, a few dropped their mines more in hope than 
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expectation, and the rest scattered for cloud, pursued by the 
fighters. Most of them got away; but three, braver or less skilful 
than their companions, fell to the ack-ack guns of the escorts, 
and two more were shot down by the fighters—one by Gordon 
and Blanco and one by Armitage and Sargent. 

Once again WVairana’s Wildcats had saved the convoy. But 
it seemed, as they came back to their carrier that evening in 
the pale half-light of a dying sun, that their victory would cost 
them their lives. For surely nothing short of a miracle would 
enable them to land safely on a flight-deck rising and falling 
through so great an arc. 

There was no miracle. But there was in its place an unbeliev- 
ably skilful combination of flying and batting which served 
very nearly as well. 

Natrana’s batsman was Lt. Bob Mathe. For three weeks 
Mathe had shouldered the arduous and responsible task of 
landing-on a continuous succession of Swordfish and Wildcats. 
Batting at any time is a test of patience, stamina and skill; in 
bad weather in the heart of an Arctic winter it is nothing short 
of a nightmare, with every landing a potential disaster. For day 
after day and night after night Mathe had been batting-on 
planes over the last three weeks at a rate of one every one and 
three quarter hours. He had seldom had more than a cat-nap 
of sleep; he was at the end of his tether now, both physically 
and mentally. And yet here was a crisis demanding all his 
endurance and skill: four Wildcats to be landed-on in a sixty- 
knot gale with mountainous seas and the carrier’s round-down 
rising and falling a full fifty feet among the gargantuan waves. 
If only, he thought, as he clawed his way aft to the batting 
platform, if only it had been Swordfish rather than Wildcats— 
for the fighters with their narrow undercarriages, fast landing- 
speed and shallow angle of approach were far harder to land 
than the accommodating biplanes. 

Once again, as the first of the Wildcats began its run in, all 
eyes were on JVairana. 

As he watched the approaching plane, one moment ap- 
parently far too high, the next moment hidden by the crest of 
an intervening wave, Mathe remembered a résumé he had read 
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of Vindex’s hunter-killer patrols of the previous spring ; in partic- 
ular he remembered Captain Bayliss’s comment: “Provided 
pilots and batsman have confidence in each other and provided 
unlimited time is available, a landing of sorts can be achieved 
in almost any weather conditions. For no matter how violently 
a Carrier is pitching, there is always the occasional moment 
when its deck is level and relatively steady, and it is this moment 
which must be coincided with the plane’s attempt to touch 
down.” But Bayliss, of course, had been dealing with Sword- 
fish; he was dealing with Wildcats. 

The first plane he waved-off twice. Waving-off was a nerve- 
racking business, with the plane poised half-stalling above the 
round-down and the pilot longing to cut his throttle but having 
instead at the last second to claw desperately for air-speed; but 
it had to be done. And on the third approach WNairana’s stern 
obligingly swung up at the critical moment and the first of the 
fighters plummeted down, heavily but safely, on the second 
arrester wire. The next plane wasn’t so lucky. Sargent was 
the pilot. At the end of his second approach he thankfully 
obeyed Mathe’s order to cut; but the deck this time swung up 
a shade too far; the Wildcat was bounced into the air; it 
came down with a sickening crash, leapfrogged all six arrester 
wires and rocked to a halt, unhooked, within inches of the 
barrier. Then the wind grabbed it. Before the flight-deck 
handling parties could jump out of the catwalks they saw to 
their horror the sixty-hundredweight plane picked up bodily 
by the wind, slewed sideways and bowled back along the ice- 
coated flight-deck towards the round-down. If Sargent hadn’t 
quickly rammed open his throttle he would have been blown 
straight into the sea. As it was, his wheels spinning madly, he 
managed at the last second to check his glissade. And the 
flight-deck ratings grabbed hold of him less than a dozen feet 
from the round-down and, panting, straining and slithering, 
hauled him to safety. Mathe turned his attention to the last 
pair of Wildcats. It took patience to land them: patience, 
mutual confidence and split-second timing and judgement. But 
at last, a few minutes before the sun sank into a tempestuous 
sea, the last plane thudded safely on to Nazrana’s deck. 
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The fighter pilots of 835 Squadron and Lt. Mathe made 
history that February afternoon. For the Wildcats not only 
saved the convoy, they became the first monoplanes ever to 
land on a carrier in a full-scale blizzard—with, incidentally, a 
wind-speed over the deck which was within five knots of their 
normal approach speed. It was a feat to stir the imagination 
and make the heart proud; and it effectively silenced the pessi- 
mists who still (even after five years of war) questioned the 
feasibility of operating high-performance monoplanes from an 
escort-carrier. 

The rest of the voyage home was anticlimax. 

The convoy was scattered a second time by storm, and its 
stragglers attacked—somewhat halfheartedly—by both tor- 
pedo-bombers and U-boats. But the attacks were beaten off 
after no more than a skirmish; for by this time the Germans had 
come to regard the convoy as altogether too prickly a hedge- 
hog with which to try conclusions; and on 28th February the 
merchantmen, battered but triumphant, stood quietly into the 
Clyde. 

J.W. and R.A.64 were by no means the most spectacular of 
the runs to Kola Bay. Several other convoys suffered—and 
inflicted—far heavier losses. Yet on no other occasion was the 
part played by the Fleet Air Arm of such vital significance, and 
certainly no other squadron guarding the route to Murmansk 
ever gave a more timely exhibition of courage and skill than 
the pilots, observers and batsmen of 835 Squadron who, that 
February, not only saved a convoy but wrote their own small 
chapter in the history of Naval aviation. 
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THE SETTING OF THE RISING SUN 


‘Our wasted oil unprofitably burns.” 
—WILLIAM COWPER, Conversation. 


HE Barrsan Mountains rose steeply out of the Indian 
Ocean, cliffs of verdant green climbing to close on eleven 


thousand feet. The sky to seaward was overcast, but above 
the mountains it was a clear picture-postcard blue, and full of 
aircraft, tier after stepped-up tier of them: Hellcats, Corsairs, 
Fireflies and Avengers, over a hundred and fifty planes on 
their way to launch the heaviest assault ever mounted by the 
Fleet Air Arm in the Second World War—the strike on the 
Sumatran oil refineries at Palembang. 

The air armada swept over the coastline unopposed, the 
fighter escort weaving this way and that and the heavily- 
laden bombers rising and falling in unison like the ships of a 
fleet at sea. 

Close enough to the centre of the fast moving planes Donald 
Judd led his section of six Avengers in the tight step-down 
formation they had been practising so assiduously the last few 
weeks. Judd had read Law once at London University; now 
he was senior pilot of Victortous’s 849 Squadron. As he looked 
out of his cockpit at the lush green of the Sumatran hills it 
seemed a far cry indeed to the dusty grey stone buildings where 
not so many years ago he had struggled with the mysteries of 
tort and contract. He was half lost in a haze of reminiscence 
when, half an hour later, the green of the horizon ahead gave 
way to blue, the blue of the Malacca Straits, and there was 
Palembang looking just like the mock-up model he had 
studied so carefully in Victorious’s operations-room, with its 
balloons, concentrated batteries of ack-ack and defensive circle 
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of airfields. The Avengers began to deploy. And then, quite 
suddenly, the ack-ack was bursting round them, the R/T was 
screaming its warning, ‘‘Rats nine o’clock up”, and the attack 
was under way. 

But Palembang, of course, didn’t really begin with the 
Avengers deploying over their target. It began much earlier: 
with the oil company’s representative handing over detailed 
plans of one of the largest refineries in the world to the Chiefs of 
Staff, with the laying-down of the four great carriers which 
launched the Hellcats, Corsairs, Fireflies and Avengers of the 
strike, and with the training of the several hundred aircrew who 
flew them. It began for a thousand different people in a 
thousand different ways. It began for Donald Judd on the 
showery spring morning of April 1940 when he joined the 
Fleet Air Arm. 


* * * 


Judd did his training on Tiger Moths and Harts, first at 
Elmdon, a suburban-style civil airport on the outskirts of 
Birmingham, then at Arbroath, a larger and pleasanter air- 
field on the north-east coast of Scotland. On gaining his 
wings he elected to fly torpedo bombers rather than fighters, 
which, in the spring of 1941 meant a choice of biplanes— 
Swordfish or Albacores. In June he was posted to 826 Squad- 
ron, who were about to embark on their sterling deeds in the 
Western Desert. It was a tough initiation but, for those with the 
skill and guts to survive, a uniquely happy one; and after a 
year of night-flying against the Afrika Korps there wasn’t 
much Judd didn’t know about operational flying. ‘Then came a 
respite: a conversion course, not (praise be!) to the ill-fated 
Barracuda but to the safer and staider American-built Avenger. 
In the spring of 1943 Judd found himself at Quonset Point, 
Rhode Island, a member of the second Fleet Air Arm squadron 
to be equipped with the bulky XTBF-1s. 

Judd took to the Avenger right from the start. Or, to be 
precise, almost from the start. The very first time he strapped 
himself in and started one up he was appalled by the tinny 
sound of the engine and the poor finish of the spot welding 
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which caused the whole plane to shake and vibrate as though 
about to fall apart at the seams. But first impressions were mis- 
leading. The Avenger engine may have lacked the well-oiled 
purr of, say, the British Rolls-Royce, but events were to prove 
it tough, reliable and requiring little maintenance; while the 
airframe may have lacked high-quality finish, but combat 
duty was to prove its toughness and dependability. The main 
asset of the Avenger, however, lay not in construction but in 
design, in which respect it was years ahead of its British 
counterparts—the Albacore and the Barracuda. One had only 
to compare the clean uncluttered lines of the Quonset Point 
XTBF-1s with the Heath-Robinson silhouette of the Bar- 
racudas to realise how high a price British Naval aviation was 
paying even in 1943 for the inter-war years of neglect. For 
whereas the Avenger was specifically designed for one type of 
work and passed unchanged quickly and smoothly from proto- 
type to production, the Barracuda was designed to fulfil a 
plethora of réles, its prototype was held up by innumerable 
delays, and when the plane did at last go into production it was 
modified, added-to and “‘improved’”’ every few months until 
the designers could hardly recognise their original creation! 

All this has a bearing on Palembang. For although the 
strike is always thought of as an exclusively British affair and 
one of the great achievements of the Fleet Air Arm, it was in 
fact carried out almost entirely by American-built planes— 
including the Quonset Point Avengers. 

Judd and his squadron spent six months at Quonset Point. 
It was a bit different from the Western Desert: 'T-bone steaks, 
immaculate white linen, rum and cokes and mint juleps and 
quarters like so many private suites at the Ritz. But eventually 
the conversion course, like all good things, came to an end. 
Rumour had it that the squadron would be posted straight to 
the Pacific; instead, after a series of comings and goings, they 
found themselves in the Orkneys at that Ultima Thule of Royal 
Naval Air Stations—Hatston. There followed a brief period of 
torpedo trials, anti-submarine trials and general working-up. 
Then came the emergency. The Japs had broken through on 
the Chindwin and Irrawaddy. Pilots and planes were rushed 
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to the Indian Ocean. And before long Judd found himself 
aboard the Victorious as Senior Pilot of 849 Squadron. 

The three great carriers had gone East at much the same 
time: Victorious, Indomitable and Indefatigable. At China. Bay 
they rendezvoused with Jilustrious, who for the best part of a 
year had been the only British Fleet carrier east of Suez. Here 
was the embryo core of the British Pacific Fleet—the fleet 
which Churchill was anxious to take its place beside the ships 
of the U.S. Navy but which Admiral King, U.S.N., per- 
versely fought tooth and nail to keep out of the Pacific. While 
politicians and Chiefs of Staff wrangled over the nicer points of 
strategy and prestige, the four carriers cleaned up the Indian 
Ocean and made a series of small-scale strikes against the 
Andemans, Nicobars and Dutch East Indies. In one of these 
strikes Judd’s Avenger developed engine trouble; he ditched 
her only a few hundred yards off the Sumatran shore and spent 
an anxious five hours in his dinghy before being picked up by 
the destroyers of Vian’s escort. 

Early in January the four great carriers stood east out of 
China Bay. They were bound, at last, for the Pacific. And on 
the way they were planning to deal the Japanese a blow which 
would knock away the very props from under their already 
crumbling empire. 

The Avenger pilots and observers of 849 Squadron could tell 
that something was in the air. And something big. For 
months they had been rehearsing pre-dawn form-ups, tight 
formation flying and precision divebombing; while the 
fighters had been busy with straffing and low-level and medium 
cover. A large-scale strike was obviously in the offing. But 
against what target? On 15th January the secret was out. 

“It’s Palembang,” Charles Owen (Victorious’s burly Com- 
mander Operations) told them, “‘the biggest and most import- 
ant oil refinery in the Pacific. Now the Japs,’? Owen went on, 
“are short of oil already. If we can knock out Palembang their 
whole war effort will grind to a halt. There'll be no aviation 
fuel for their planes and no diesel oil for their ships. In other 
words, the target’s a vital one. And for good measure we're 
going to hit it three times. First time the cracking plants and 
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power houses to the west ; second time the stills and storage tanks 
to the east, and third time a general mopping up of anything 
still standing. Usual drill about oil storage tanks: we want 
you to hit them last, or else the whole target area’ll be covered 
in smoke. 

“Now the opposition’s going to be tough——””? Owen went 
on to point out the ack-ack defences (there seemed to be a 
great number of them); the ring of defensive airfields (‘‘Some 
of the Jap pilots there are instructors—pretty high-class 
pilots—so you'll have to keep on your toes”’) ; and, worst of all, 
the plethora of strategically placed balloons. 

The briefing went on for several days. Each squadron was 
allocated its own individual group of targets—849’s were 
the thermal cracking units and their adjoining maze of pipe- 
lines. And, to make sure the maximum damage was inflicted, 
each pilot had his own particular installation which had to 
be destroyed by precision pinpoint bombing—Judd’s target 
was the cracking plant next to a crossroads in almost the exact 
centre of the refinery. And this insistence on accuracy was the 
keynote of Palembang. It was to be a precision strike, planned 
and executed to the last detail with split-second exactness and 
timing. Such an operation, in the face of heavy opposition, calls 
for two qualities: courage and first-class airmanship. 

18th January, and the carriers and their escort were standing 
south of the Nicobars. The torpedo bombers practised their 
form-up; the fighters practised rolling attacks and ground 
straffing; and in-between-times the aircrew came in droves to 
study the mock-up model of Palembang laid out in Victorious’s 
operations-room until every hangar, gun-mounting and 
cracking plant was stamped clear in their memories. 

19th January, and the carriers were approaching the north- 
west tip of Sumatra. The planes were airborne again, format- 
ing, bombing towed targets and making dummy attacks on the 
carriers. And the aircrew were writing and sealing up care- 
fully phrased letters which they hoped would never be opened. 

20th January and the task force was approaching the Men- 
tawa Islands off central Sumatra. In the small hours there was 
a practice range of the whole strike; this was no picnic, for 
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each of the the carriers was overborne (carrying sixty to sixty- 
five planes instead of the usual fifty to fifty-five) and the flight- 
decks were littered with lashed-down aircraft. The weather 
didn’t help. A cold front, harbinger of the monsoons, lay 
close offshore. The swell was heavy; and soon it began to rain. 

gist January, D-Day. And the weather appalling: rain 
slanting viciously out of a leaden sky and great waves crashing 
in sheets of spray over flight-deck and planes. Vian cursed and 
went about. The strike was postponed. | 

gend January. The swell still heavy and rain still falling out 
of unbroken cloud as only monsoon rain can: heavy, never 
altering in intensity and never showing the slightest inclination 
to ease. 

23rd January. Still raining and Vian looking anxiously at 
his oil consumption. 

24th January, 0400: the rain at last slackening off, but 
cloud and sea mist still hanging low over the water. In such 
poor visibility would the planes be able to form up? If they did 
form up, would they be able to find their target? And if they 
did find their target, would they be able to carry out the low- 
level precision bombing on which success depended? Vian 
went into a huddle with his staff. Meteorological reports and 
graphs of oil consumption were pored over with anxious frowns. 
The carrier waited, silent except for the slap-slap-slap of her 
bow as she butted into the swell. Then the tannoy blared 
briefly, ‘‘ Range all aircraft.” The strike was under way. 

For two hours Victorious resounded to the shout of orders, the 
thud of locking down wings, the click-click-click of ammunition 
belts, the trundle of wheels over deck-plates and the hiss and 
sigh of the lifts as they disgorged plane after plane on to the 
flight-deck. In the muggy greasy-grey dawn engine after 
engine whined, coughed and spluttered, then steadied into a 
deep, pulsating roar. But some planes had been left on deck 
too long, exposed to the sting of spray and the drenching of 
seventy-two hours of monsoon. One refused to start; another 
developed a chronic magneto drop; both were hauled out of the 
range and struck down. At exactly 0630 the first of the fighters 
shot off from Jllustrious’s flight-deck. Four minutes later Lt- 
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Cdr. Foster, C.O. of 849 Squadron, took off from Victorious, 
closely followed by Donald Judd and his six Avengers. And 
soon, from each of the four great carriers, plane after plane was 
rising batlike into the grey uncertain dawn. 

The form-up—to quote Captain Denny, who commanded 
Victorious—was ‘‘a masterly exposition of air drill’’. For the 
weather was appalling, with the cloud base well under a 
thousand feet and visibility no more than a couple of miles. 
Yet each plane and each formation of planes managed to take 
up its prearranged position with neither mishap nor delay. 
And within twenty minutes of the first take-off some two 
hundred aircraft had been launched, formated and put on 
course for their target: a feat which would have been com- 
mendable in good weather and which in bad weather bordered 
on the miraculous. 

Climbing at a steady 145 to 150 knots the air armada set 
course for Sumatra whose outline, softly delineated, soon rose 
ahead of them out of the scattered banks of sea mist. Then 
came a stroke of luck. Over the sea, where the planes had 
taken off, the weather was misty and dull, but as they neared 
the Sumatran coastline the clouds broke and thinned out until 
above the mountains of the hinterland the sun was shining 
brightly into a sky of gentian blue. The strike levelled off in the 
clear at 12,500 feet. As they crossed the watershed of the 
Barrsans they were overtaken by the Corsair sweeps on their 
way to straff the defending airfields. Donald Judd, as he 
watched the distinctive inverted-gull silhouettes draw swiftly 
ahead, hoped they made a good job of their straffing: for he 
knew that his heavily-laden Avengers would be easy meat to the 
Tojos and Oscars if they were intercepted en route. 

For nearly an hour they flew over a green world, the lush 
green carpet of the Sumatran jungle. Then the horizon be- 
yond the perspex of their cockpits turned greyish-blue, and 
there ahead of them was the Malacca Strait, a great highway 
running like an artery straight to the heart of the Japanese 
empire, an artery down which oil—the lifeblood of war—had 
been flowing tor years in a strong uninterrupted flood. And 
they were going now to cut off the lifeblood at source. 
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But not without opposition. 

“Rats, nine o’clock up!” 

The warning shout came from their top cover. Judd peered 
over his shoulder. And there, hurtling down on the Avengers, 
were two specks, like falling bombs. They burst through the 
upper layer of Corsairs, but the second layer saw them in 
time, heaved back in unison on their sticks and caught them 
in a devastating concentration of fire. They were Oscars. 
An aileron fluttered off one, a gun panel off the other, and 
both broke away. The Avengers increased speed and began to 
weave. And there opening up ahead of them was the northern 
coast of Sumatra. And Palembang: over two hundred and 
fifty acres of vital complex machinery—stills, generators, 
cracking plants, $.O.2 extraction units, high vacuum units, 
gasoline complexes, power houses and storage tanks, neatly 
bisected by a quay-lined river and ringed (just like the opera- 
tions-room model) with airfields, ack-ack batteries and 
balloons. 

*“Rats, twelve o’clock!”’ 

There were more of them this time, Oscars and twin- 
engined Nicks, coming in from dead ahead, trying to break 
through to the bombers but being forced instead to dog-fight 
with the escort in a series of twisting and turning individual 
combats. Then, as the first squadron of Avengers began their 
dive, the ack-ack hit them: heavy, concentrated and accurate. 

Foster, awaiting his turn to attack, waved his squadron into 
line astern with the others. 

The Corsairs were doing a magnificent job keeping the Jap 
fighters at bay. But the ack-ack was murderous, and the black 
sluglike balloons were now rising close-packed around the 
refinery ; it was impossible to judge the line of their cables. 

As the squadrons thinned out into line astern the first bombs 
burst on Palembang, flush on target. The power houses on the 
west bank of the river collapsed into so many heaps of rubble; 
fires ran like quicksilver along a maze of pipelines, and a 
mushroom pall of smoke and dust rose high into the morning 
air. Then it was 849’s turn. 

Foster’s sub-flight peeled off at five-second intervals. Each 
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plane, from the second it broke formation, was on its own: 
bereft of fighter cover, concentrating on its own individual 
target and oblivious to all that was happening round it. Judd 
watched the Avengers plummet one by one into their aiming 
dive. Then it was his turn. The Malacca Strait cartwheeled 
across the horizon as he shoved the stick downwards and side- 
ways. In a steep corkscrewing dive the Avenger screamed 
earthwards; its speed built up, 220 knots, 250 knots, 280 knots, 
310 knots; it began to vibrate and quiver under the strain. 
Then they were into the pre-set barrage, with shell-bursts 
darkening the sky and tossing the aircraft this way and that 
like a string-jerked marionette. Out of the corner of his eye 
Judd saw one of the Avengers caught like a broken fly in the 
deadly web of the balloons; then the cracking plants slid into 
his bomb-sight: row after symmetrical row of square-built 
installations, looking like blocks of dummy bricks laid out in 
play. 

But there was nothing playful about the ack-ack. He was 
down to four thousand feet now, and could make out the indivi- 
dual gun-emplacements as they fired at him. There were a 
great number of them, especially around the cracking plants. 
Like every other pilot who flew that morning over Palembang, 
Judd was tempted to bomb quickly and discreetly from a safe 
height; and like every other pilot he put temptation aside and 
went in low. Down, down and down still lower into the 
erupting cauldron of fire he forced his protesting Avenger. 
Until the cracking plants swelled up in his sights as under a 
magnifying glass. For a second he lifted the Avenger’s nose, 
ignoring the curtain of thrown-up fire. Then his finger 
jabbed at the bomb release. 

The Avenger rose sweetly as her five-hundred-pounders fell 
clear: fell flush on the last of the cracking plants. A muffled 
roar, and the cracking plant, full of petrol, exploded in an in- 
candescent pillar of flame. 

But Judd hadn’t time to admire his handiwork. He zig- 
zagged round the north of the town, searching for the ren- 
dezvous where their fighter escort should have been waiting. 
But few of the fighter escort were there. The sky was full of 
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bursting ack-ack; below them the Corsairs were straffing what 
was left of the refinery—even as he watched Judd saw one of 
them, hit by ack-ack, fall flaming into the circle of guns which 
had shot it down. Then he spotted the circling planes, some 
half-dozen of Indefatigable’s Fireflies which had resisted the 
temptation to ground straff and had stayed loyally aloft to give 
the bombers cover. 849 formed up on them thankfully. And 
headed for home. 

‘Two of 849’s Avengers had been damaged, one of them badly ; 
but none, mirabile dictu, had been lost. Soon they were heading 
south over the vivid uneven carpet of jungle—not good 
country to have to bail out over. The Oscars, Zekes and Nicks 
came after them. But the Fireflies were an effective deterrent; 
and after a while the Corsairs and Hellcats (having finished 
the ground-straffing) joined up too, and the whole air armada 
set course for the carriers—those that were left of them. 

As he looked about him Judd could see a good many gaps 
in the returning formations. Three Avengers were missing, 
together with a pair of Hellcats and no fewer than five Cor- 
sairs. Some had tangled with the balloons, some had fallen to 
fighters or ack-ack, and one had missed the rendezvous and 
was lost. But it had been worth while. Palembang was left in 
flames. And even as they recrossed the Barrsans (a full hun- 
dred miles from their target) they could still see behind them 
the great pall of oil smoke rising like an angry thunderhead out 
of the ruins of the stricken refinery. 

Judd had been half afraid that the weather over the carriers 
might have clamped down in their absence. But he found the 
reverse. The front had moved seaward, and the warships of 
Vian’s fleet lay in the clear, in full sun, with the monsoon 
clouds lying behind them in a solid unbroken line. The armada 
broke up, each squadron orbiting its carrier. 

Now was the second moment of danger: when deck-landings 
took their toll of planes which were damaged and pilots whose 
reflexes had been dulled by four hours of exhausting flight. 

The Corsairs let down first, slowly, like great tired birds 
sinking on to the welcome earth after an ocean crossing. One 
after another they turned-in over the round-downs, lurched to 
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the deck, stopped dead, then crawled forward with folded wings 
to the lifts and were quickly swallowed up in the maw of their 
hangars. But two of them didn’t make it; one stalling on the 
approach and spinning in, and the other ending up on its back 
beneath the barrier. 

Then it was the Avengers’ turn. On Victorious all landed 
safely, and the crews at once hurried below for debriefing. As 
Owen listened to their reports and studied their photographs 
two things became clear: the selected targets had been obli- 
terated, but a considerable number of installations still 
remained untouched. The attack, in other words, had been a 
success as far as it went. But the job was only half done. They 
would have to go back. 

They would have liked to go back at once, next day, and get 
things over and done with. But that was out of the question. 
For the fleet was short of oil now—a shortage brought about by 
the three days’ wait in the monsoon rain-belt. Refuelling was 
therefore the order of the day; and as soon as the last plane of 
the strike had touched down the whole fleet withdrew to the 
safety of the rain-belt and called up its oilers. 

Oiling at sea was not one of the Royal Navy’s strong points. 
In the old days a wealth of strategically-placed bases throughout 
the seven seas had enabled British warships to refuel, re-arm 
and reprovision in port at frequent intervals: little attention 
had therefore been paid to developing a fleet train on the 
American pattern. This lack of a fleet train wasn’t felt in the 
comparatively confined waters of the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, but in the vast reaches of the East (where British 
bases had been overrun) it was a different story. And the lack 
of effective auxiliaries was a source of constant anxiety to the 
British Pacific Fleet. 

That January, for example, it took Vian’s task force two full 
days to re-arm and refuel. In the heavy swell the buoyant 
hoses parted at the joints, and several shortages of specialised 
equipment had to be met by improvisation rather than re- 
placement. It was as well that the monsoon rain-belt cast a 
protecting cloak over the warships’ comings and goings. 
For Jap bombers were airborne. If they had caught the fleet 
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re-oiling they might have inflicted heavy damage. But in the 
overcast they failed to find it, and by the evening of 28th 
January the four great carriers, refuelled and re-armed, were 
again heading inshore, manceuvring into position from which 
to fly off another strike. 

From the point of view of 849 Squadron the second strike 
had two big differences from the first. They were given, this 
time, the doubtful honour of being the first squadron to 
attack. (On the earlier strike there had been something to be © 
said for going in first—because of the element of surprise. But 
on the second strike surprise was out of the question, and 849 
would therefore have to face the whole fury of Palembang’s 
ack-ack before the bombing had blunted its edge.) The 
second difference lay in their route to the rendezvous. Last 
time as soon as aircraft bombed they had turned left-handed 
and headed direct for the rendezvous across Palembang town; 
and on the way they had run into heavy ack-ack. This time 
as soon as aircraft had bombed it was decided they should turn 
right-handed, and head for the rendezvous by a longer and 
more circuitous route which avoided the town. 

Both these decisions seemed reasonable enough at the time. 
But events were to prove them the death knell of the greater 
part of 849 Squadron. 

The carriers reached their take-off positions at dawn. The 
weather, once again, was appalling: rain pelting out of a low- 
slung strata of cloud, a heavy swell and banks of sea mist. 
Flying-off was postponed while the task force stood inshore, 
seeking the sun. They didn’t find it. But they did find, as they 
neared the coast, that the rain eased off a little and the cloud 
base lifted. Conditions were not good, but neither were they 
completely impossible; and at 6.45 the carriers swung into 
wind and the tannoy blared its familiar warning “stand by to 
fly-off aircraft’’. 

The report submitted by Lt-Cdr. Foster gives the bare bones 
of what happened next. 

0650 Airborne. Weather very bad. 

0701 Squadron formed up in echelon starboard. 

0719 Strike formed up in low cloud and poor visibility. 
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0733 Set course for Palembang. 

0740 Crossed coast; cloud thinning out. 

0752 Crossed Barrsans. Weather improves, sky clear. 

0814 Six bogeys dispersed by high cover. 

0818 More bogeys. 

0834 Sight target. 

0839 Deployed. Ack-ack heavy. 

0840 Jumped by fighters. 

0843 Attacked redistillation units and fractionating columns. 

All targets destroyed. 

0848 Jumped by fighters. 

0858 Reached rendezvous. 

ogo1 Departed rendezvous on course for Victorious. ... 

“Ack-ack heavy: jumped by fighters.’’? How little indication 
those five words give of what really happened that morning 
over Palembang. 

The trouble began soon after they crossed the Barrsans. On 
the first strike they had got through to their target undetected 
and unopposed. It was very different this time. The Japs were 
expecting them and had a standing air patrol over central 
Sumatra : six Nicks which intercepted the strike some fifty miles 
from Palembang. The high cover of Corsairs drove them off, 
shooting two of them down in flames; but the warning was 
given. More Nicks and Tojos came swarming up from the air- 
fields (which had been only partially neutralised by ground 
straffing), and there followed a running series of dog-fights 
between mountains and sea. The Corsairs, Hellcats and Fire- 
flies did a grand job; they protected the bombers right the way 
through to their target; but they couldn’t of course go down 
with them in their aiming dive, and the second the Avengers 
deployed and began their bombing run the Jap fighters fell on 
them. 

Over the stills of the refinery all was confusion, with the 
Avengers trying to line up on target, the Jap fighters darting 
at them again and again and trying to turn them aside, some 
British fighters obeying orders and withdrawing to the ren- 
dezvous and others (seeing the Avengers in trouble) following 
them down, and all the while the close-packed guns of the ack- 
ack blazing indiscriminately at friend and foe. 
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Losses on both sides were heavy. Judd saw one of his 
Avengers fly straight into a burst of ack-ack. Its wing was 
ripped off and it fell, twisting and turning like an autumn 
leaf, to explode with a reverberating roar on the fringe of the 
refinery. A Jap fighter, streaming flame and disintegrating, 
fiashed past his windscreen. A Corsair, out of control, spun 
into the river. All was noise, confusion, wheeling planes and 
stabbing patterns of tracer. But not one of the Avengers hesi- 
tated. Once again, though harried by fighters and gunfire, 
they went in low, following Foster and Judd to what looked like 
certain death in the erupting cauldron of fire. And once again 
they obliterated their targets. Bomb after bomb was dropped 
with mathematical precision, and by the time the last Avenger 
pulled out of its dive the redistillation unit and fractionating 
columns were a sea of rubble and flame. Snaking low over the 
outskirts of Palembang 849 Squadron—all that was left of 
them—made for the rendezvous. They thought their troubles 
were over. But they were wrong. 

The choice of a rendezvous had been the subject of much 
heartsearching. If it were fixed too close to the target the 
planes would be disrupted by gunfire as they formed up; if it 
were fixed too far away they would be caught by Jap fighters 
before they could get there. In the event, the Air Operations 
Officers had fixed on a map reference some dozen miles south- 
east of the refinery. This was a fair enough choice; but un- 
fortunately—because of heavy ack-ack defences in Palembang 
itsel{—planes were directed to it by a circuitous route round the 
outskirts of the town, a route so long and so vulnerable that 
interception was inevitable. As the Avengers, keeping low, 
broke away from the ruins of the distillery they were jumped. 
for the second time, by Jap fighters. 

Of the twelve bombers of 849 Squadron two had already 
been shot down in the target area and three had been damaged. 
Now the survivors suffered even heavier losses. On the with- 
drawal route from target to rendezvous two more fell victim 
to the Tojos and Nicks, and another five were damaged. By 
the time they formed up under the protecting canopy of Fire- 
flies and Hellcats, 30 per cent of the Avengers had been lost 
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and over 60 per cent had been damaged—-several of them so 
seriously as to preclude all hope of their getting back to 
Victorious. 

It was a sadly depleted squadron that began the long flight 
home. Foster was there. So, miraculously, was Judd. But 
many familiar faces were missing: Lintern and Burrenston; 
Gunn, Roebuck and Burns; Baker, Blair and McRae. With 
crews wounded, fuselages collandered and engines knocking 
and overheating the survivors forced their crippled Avengers 
over the jungle. On and on. In the minds of the aircrew 
was one thought: if only they could stay airborne long enough 
to clear the Barrsans, if only they could keep going until they 
could see blue water ahead; for without exception they pre- 
ferred the prospect of ditching in a shark-infested sea to the 
prospect of being captured by the Japanese. 

And they were lucky. All of them made it. And by 10.30 
they had, with one exception, landed safely aboard Victorious: 
all that was left of them. 

It seemed to Judd and the rest of the 849 Squadron that 
opposition to the second strike on Palembang was far fiercer 
than to the first. But this wasn’t so. For the martyrdom of 849 
Squadron was the exception rather than the rule, and the 
Japanese concentrated so large a proportion of their defences 
against the first wave of Avengers that subsequent waves had 
little opposition to cope with. 

And the great refinery was reduced, methodically and 
systematically, to a heap of so much smouldering scrap. 

Illustrious’s Avengers set fire to the coke and pipe stills— 
four days later they were still smouldering fitfully. Indefatigable’s 
flattened the thousand-pound cracking plants—once again one 
of them was full of fuel and exploded with a shattering blast 
which rocked aircraft in their aiming dive at 3,000 feet. 
Indomitable’s \eft the boiler and electric power stations in ruins— 
they were never rebuilt. And last of all, Corsairs and Fireflies _ 
ground-straffed the oil storage tanks with rockets. Palembang 
went up in a sheet of flame. It was the end of Japan’s principal 
source of oil. For in the prosaic but authoritative words of the 
official Press release, “All the important installations received 
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direct hits, and many of them were afterwards burnt by the oil 
fires from adjacent reservoirs which, for days, covered the 
greater part of the refinery.”’ 

To lay all this to the credit of 849 Squadron would be an 
obvious exaggeration. But on the other hand there is no 
doubt that 849 did contribute far more than any other squad- 
ron to the success of Palembang, the second strike in particular 
owing much of its effectiveness to their initial martyrdom. 
Captain Denny of the Victorious realised this. In his official 
report on the operation he paid the squadron a warm tribute. 
‘“T was especially impressed,” he wrote, “by the gallantry and 
determination of this squadron, especially in the second strike 
prior to which the C.O. had no illusions regarding the difficulty 
of his task. On both occasions the accuracy of his squadron’s 
bombing was exceptional, thanks to their steady dive and low 
height of release. A measure of the opposition encountered— 
and disregarded—can be seen from the fact that ten out of 
twelve of the squadron’s aircraft were either shot down or 
badly damaged.” 

No other squadron suffered the same crippling percentage of 
casualties. But even so, losses were far from negligible. In the 
two attacks the carriers lost, from all causes, sixteen Avengers, 
fifteen Corsairs, five Seafires (which had been used for short- 
range defence of the fleet), four Hellcats and one Firefly, 
about two-thirds being shot down in action and one-third 
crashing on deck. But such casualties were neither unexpected 
nor unreasonable. One can’t make an omelet without break- 
ing eggs. And to redress the balance the Japanese at Palem- 
bang lost seventy-five aircraft (thirty-seven in the air and 
thirty-eight on the ground), and a monthly output of several 
million barrels of oil. 

For as Vian’s task force, beating off a not very serious 
retaliatory attack by Dinahs and Bettys, set course for the 
Pacific* they left behind them a scene of indescribable carnage: 
acre after hundred acre of shattered installations submerged 


* The third strike never took off, partly because the refinery had already 
been made inoperative and partly because the warships were too short of 
fuel to remain off an enemy coast. 
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in a sea of blazing oil. Palembang was out of commission for 
the rest of the war; and over six months after the attack no 
more than a few hundred barrels of oil were seeping out of the 
devastated refinery. 

And the importance of this can hardly be exaggerated. 
For it was shortage of oil which, more than any other factor, 
brought Japan to her knees. Because of shortage of oil Japanese 
warships had no working-up trials; because of shortage of oil 
Japanese pilots had little if any training; because of shortage of 
oil hundreds of aircraft were permanently grounded; and 
when, in the very last days of the war, the great Japanese 
battleship Yamato set course from Mitajuri docks in a last des- 
perate effort to save the homeland she had in her tanks suffi- 
cient fuel to reach the American fleet but not enough to get 
back. 

And all this was due in no small part to Foster, Judd and the 
Avengers of 849 Squadron. 
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“ Kye saliie, asu chore, 
Hane m wasemi ka ne 
Ikade so no ku we Ixyokx 
Tedemen?™ 
—ADMIRAL ONSHL 
(“In blossom today, then scattered, 
Life is so ike a delicate flower 
How can one expect the fragrance to last for ever?**) 


T was 6th April, 1945, a few minutes after dawn, and the 

Indefatizable was cruising some hundred and fifteen miles 

west-south-west of the Nansei Shoto. Around her were the 
other units of the British Pacific Fleet: the three carriers, five 
flank of the American assault on Okinawa. It was a lovely 
day. The sky was cloudless and the sea, at first glance, appeared 
to be calm 2s 2 dew pond ; only when one looked closely did one 
notice the never-ending rise and fall of a ground swell which 
knocked up the carrier round-downs by anythimg up to 
twenty feet. 

From the catwalks of Indefatigable Major Cheesman, C_O. of 
1770 Firefly squadron, watched the carrier’s planes as they 
came spillmg out, one by onc, from hangar to flight-deck: 
Seafires, Avengers and Fireflies: as their wings unfolded they 
looked like so many imsects stretching and warming themselves 
in the heat of the newly-risen sun. Soon, Cheesman knew, they 
would be bombed-up and fuelled and winging their way to the 
carrier was closed up at action stations; for radar had picked up 
a formation of Japanese aircraft coming in from the west. 
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There had been several calls to action stations in the last 
few days; but they had proved to be false alarms; the Japanese 
air forces, so far, had been conspicuous by their absence. This 
surprised Cheesman. For like all personnel of the British 
Pacific Fleet he had heard rumours of what had happened 
earlier in the year off Luzon, when the Kamikaze suicide pilots 
had deliberately crashed their planes on to the ships of the in- 
vasion fleet. Casualties among the American warships, rumour 
had it, had been heavy. But probably, Cheesman reflected, 
these rumours had been exaggerated. 

Away to the south one of the destroyer pickets opened up a 
desultory gunfire. No aircraft, as far as Cheesman could tell, 
were in sight. Nevertheless, he shivered. He had a very 
healthy respect, born of first-hand experience, for Japanese 
bombing. 

Teddy Cheesman was twenty-eight. Born in 1917 and 
educated at Cheltenham, he had joined the Royal Marines in 
1936, and had been seconded to the Fleet Air Arm a couple of 
years later, in days when pilots had trained on Avro Tutors and 
Nimrods. He’d had an eventful career. He’d flown H.M-S. 
Cornwall’s amphibian Walrus over most of the twelve million 
square miles of the Indian Ocean. He'd spent an unpleasant 
thirty-six hours in the Bay of Bengal after the Cornwall and her 
sister cruiser the Dorsetshire had been sent to the bottom by 
Japanese divebombers. He had provided fighter escort for the 
Barracuda attack on the Tirpitz and for the Avenger strikes on 
Palembang. Now, with a D.S.O., M.B.E. and D.S.C. he was 
C.O. of the first Firefly squadron to be operating from a fleet 
carrier in the Pacific. 

The gunfire in the west quickened and deepened. But there 
were still no aircraft in sight. Probably, Cheesman thought, 
the trouble was no more serious than a lone reconnaissance plane 
from Formosa, flying so high it couldn’t be seen. 

His attention reverted to the planes now being ranged on 
Indefatigable’s flight-deck. On one side were the Seafires, ready 
to take off for their standing patrol over the fleet—because of 
their poor range this was about the only job they were good for. 
On the other side were the Avengers and Fireflies ready to take 
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off for yet another strike on the airfields of the Nansei Shoto— 
Cheesman’s Fireflies had been given Ishigaki this time. There 
were twenty-six heavy ack-ack guns on Ishigaki and sixty-six 
light ones, and the Jap gunners were no novices. Okinawa and 
the surrounding islands were proving tough nuts to crack. 
But they’d crack them, Cheesman thought, in time. An un- 
precedented armada of invasion ships were off the islands 
now, an armada in which the British Pacific Fleet was no more 
than a single and relatively minor cog. 

The gunfire increased in tempo. High in the west bursts of 
ack-ack began to pattern the sky. There was an excited shout 
from aft of the catwalk. Fingers pointed. Orders were snapped 
out. Then came the sudden bark of the carrier’s 4.5s. A 
second later Cheesman saw what they were firing at, a silver 
spot directly above them, suspended like a globule of mercury 
in the azure sky. Even as he stared at it, the spot grew larger: 
with terrifying suddeness. This, Cheesman realised, was no 
reconnaissance plane. This was no ordinary divebomber. 
Coming at such an angle and such a speed there was only one 
thing it could be. 

A Kamikaze. 

From 30,000 feet the suicide plane came hurtling down on the 
Indefatigable. Ack-ack stabbed up at it in a solid curtain. It was 
hit again and again. Pieces of wingtip and fuselage were 
knocked clean off it and fluttered away like leaves from a 
storm-lashed branch. Smoke, oil and bright red banners of 
flame poured out of its shattered engine. But somehow the 
pilot managed to hold his course: straight for the Indefatigable. 

At a speed of nearly 500 m.p.h. the flaming Kamikaze— 
a Zeke 55—dived into the base of the carrier’s island. Its 
thousand-pound bomb burst with a roar like the clap of over- 
head thunder. Debris, shrapnel and burning fuel showered 
like cosmic hail over the forward half of the flight-deck. And 
the Indefatigable ought, by all the rules of war, to have been put 
out of action for months, if not sunk. 

In fact she suffered only nineteen casualties, and within two 
hours she was operating her planes at full efficiency. She had 
been saved by her armour-plated flight-deck. 
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Many times in the months to come the point proved that 
April morning was hammered home, as again and again off the 
islands of the Nansei Shoto the Kamikazes hurled themselves 
to unavailing death against the steel-shod decks of the British 
carriers. ‘The irresistible force had met the immovable body; 
and victory had gone to the latter. It was a triumph for the 
defensive conception of sea power over the offensive con- 
ception. As such it was symbolic. 

For years the traditional réle of the Royal Navy had been 
defensive : defence of convoys, conservation of bases, protection 
of lines of communication. It was partly because of this pre- 
occupation with defence that the pre-war Navy had so neg- 
lected its air arm—“‘‘We are the last nation,” a First Sea Lord 
cf the 1930s had written, ‘“‘who need to experiment with this 
new design (i.e. with aircraft carriers) whose réle in war would 
be primarily aggressive.’’. This emphasis on defence, naturally 
enough, was reflected in the design of British warships. The 
Royal Navy’s battleships, for example, were so weighed down 
with defensive armour-plate that they were often a couple of 
knots slower than their contemporaries; while their main 
carriers (the J/lustrious class) were the most heavily armoured 
ships of their class in the world—in fact they were the only 
carriers in the world with an armour-plated flight-deck. This 
design had both pros and cons. It enabled the ships to with- 
stand fantastic punishment; but it reduced their range and the 
number of aircraft they could operate—the Jllustrious and 
Indefatigable, for example, carried only half as many planes as 
American or Japanese carriers of a similar displacement, and 
because of this they carried only half as powerful a punch. It 
would therefore be true to say that the carriers of the B.P.F. 
which came to operate that spring off Okinawa (the Illustrious, 
Indomitable, Indefatigable, Victorious, Implacable and Formidable) 
epitomised the defensive conception of Naval war. 

The Japanese Kamikazes, in contrast, were the epitome of 
the offensive spirit. The Imperial Navy had always put its 
trust in offence: “‘ De l’audace, et encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
Paudace” was a maxim that might have been coined by its 
progenitors. They loaded their battleships with pagoda-like 
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tiers of guns, they crowded their carriers to bursting point 
with planes, then they struck out from their bases in a series of 
spectacular assaults. The assaults paid off at first. But when 
their impetus was exhausted the Japanese failed to consolidate ; 
they paid little heed to building up communications and lines 
of defence; and when at last the tide of war began to turn 
against them, they had no idea of how to switch from an 
offensive strategy to a defensive one. They never withdrew. 
‘No matter how hopeless the odds, , they deeded each of their 
conquests ‘to the bitter end, dissipating their resources in a 
series of banzai counter-attacks, typical of which were the 
Kamikazes, the winds of heaven. 

A lot of nonsense has been written boat the Kamikaze 
pilots: how they were ‘‘féted through the streets of Tokyo, 
treated to forty-eight hours with the geisha girls, filled up with 
saki and sent off in any old plane that could leave the ground”’. 
The truth is rather more humbling. The Kamikaze suicide 
squadrons were made up of roughly 15 per cent Army planes 
and 85 per cent Navy planes. The Army pilots were volun- 
teers. But the Navy pilots were given little choice in the matter ; 
whole squadrons were sent to the Kamikaze training schools; 
it was taken for granted that the pilots were prepared to die 
for their country, and—greatly to their credit—very few of 
them contracted out. Now it is certainly true that the Japanese ~ 
regard life rather more lightly than say the Americans or the 
British ; but many of the suicide pilots were married men with 
families, the instinct of self-preservation is common to all men 
irrespective of their colour or creed, and however one looks at it 
it takes courage of a high order to shatter oneself to bits on top 
of a thousand-pound bomb. Quite a few of the Kamikaze pilots 
left last letters home. One or two were fanatical: 


‘Like cherry blossoms 
In the spring 
Let us fall, 
Clean and radiant” 


but the majority were fatalistic. ‘“‘I die resignedly,” one 


pilot wrote, “in the hope that my life -will serve as a human 
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document: a testament which may help those who follow to 
build a better world.” Resignation, in fact, was the Kamikaze 
pilots’ overriding emotion. They had been given a certain job; 
it was a job they didn’t like; but, if there was to be any hope of 
saving their country, it was a job which had to be done; and 
it was no good their kicking against the pricks. 

In all, 2,314 Kamikazes took off in the Pacific theatre of war. 
Rather more than half, 1,228, went into their suicide dives. 
And between them they sunk 34 warships and seriously damaged 
288. And these figures, I think, dispose of the second nonsen- 
sical myth that has grown up around the suicide planes: the 
myth that they were unsuccessful and that their pilots died in 
vain. For the point is this. By the time the Kamikazes came into 
operation the Americans had achieved such overwhelming air 
superiority throughout the Pacific that conventional Japanese 
bombing had been rendered completely impotent. The 
following figures speak for themselves. 


Japanese Bombing Sorties Carried out Against the Okinawa Invasion 
Fleet 1 /4)45-1/7]45- 


Japanese aircraft Japanese American 
taking off losses losses 
Conventional I ship sunk 
bombing sorties 5,419 . 4,915 20 damaged 
Kamikaze sorties 1,809 1,230 27 ships sunk 


208 damaged 


Against this background the Kamikaze attacks can be seen in 
their true perspective. Compared with conventional bombing 
they sank twenty-seven times as many ships for the loss of one- 
quarter as many planes. They were, in other words, out- 


_ standingly successful, bearing in mind the adverse conditions under 


which they were carried out. They were the final desperate 
offensive launched by a Navy which was to go on attacking 
until, almost literally, its last ship had been sent to the bottom 
and its last plane blasted out of the sky. 

The chief fury of the Kamikazes which flew that spring to 
Okinawa fell, of course, on the Americans, on the vessels of 
the invasion fleet itself. But the covering units of the Royal 


ay were by no means neglected, and there was something 
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symbolic about the clash between the Japanese suicide planes 
and the massive steel-shod carriers, which, after a gap Of so 
many years, brought the White Ensign back to the Pacific. — 
~The story of how the White Ensign returned to the Pacific is 
not, incidentally, an edifying one. It leaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth. 

With the war against Germany drawing to a close the 
Admiralty sent the cream of its warships to the Far East: 
the fleet carriers Victorious, Indomitable and Indefatigable, the 
modern battleships Howe and King George V, an experienced 
cruiser squadron and a flotilla of hand-picked destroyers. 
For months these warships pottered about the Indian Ocean, 
engaged in training exercises and a series of desultory and 
not-very-important mopping-up operations, while the politi- 
cians bickered over their future. Churchill wanted them to 
form a British Pacific Fleet which would take its place along- 
side American warships at the approaches to Japan. Roosevelt 
agreed to this. The stumbling block was Admiral King, U.S.N. 
(Chief of Naval Operations). King, an able but peppery man, 
was no admirer of the British. It needed a personal directive 
from Roosevelt before the Royal Navy was given the go-ahead 
to enter the Pacific. And even this go-ahead was so long in 
getting through that the British Pacific Fleet was barely able to 
keep its first assignment—its capital ships being obliged in fact 
to cut short refuelling in order to arrive at their rendezvous on 
time. 

But on 26th March, 1945, after many delays and vicissitudes, 
Admiral Rawlings brought his vessels to their allotted stations 
off the southern islands of the Nansei Shoto. The Stars and 
Stripes and the White Ensign were at last flying together, the 
Howe and the New Mexico, the Yorktown and the Indefatigable— 
and in one of the greatest operations of the Pacific War: the 
invasion of Okinawa. 

To British eyes the surprising thing about Okinawa was its 
vast scale: the thousands of ships, the tens of thousands of 
planes, the hundreds of thousands of men. It made Diego 
Suarez and Salerno and all the other landing operations the 
Fleet Air Arm had covered seem small and insignificant. There 
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were, for example, seventy-six minesweepers in the Okinawa 
invasion fleet; between them they swept 2,980 square miles of 
sea lanes. There was a fleet bombardment one morning in 
which American battleships hurled over 10,000 tons of high 
explosive against the Japanese defences—more than was fired 
in the combined battles of the River Plate, Matapan and Cape 
Spartivento. There were over 100,000 reconnaissance photos 
taken—planes from two carriers alone (the Hornet and Bunker 
Hill) took 14,000 pictures between them. And when it was all 
over Japanese air losses were assessed at the staggering total of 
6,100 planes—more than was lost by both combatants com- 
bined during the whole of the Battle of Britain. It was war ona 
grand scale. And a type of war which the Americans were good 
at; they had been planning for it, preparing for it and waging it 
for years. All their vast resources had been canalised by this 
time into perfecting the technique of island hopping: the 
assembly of the vast invasion fleets, the isolating of the target, 
the establishing of air supremacy by the carrier task forces, the 
softening up, the landings themselves and then the long bitter 
and bloody cave and jungle war of attrition until the defending 
Japanese were liquidated—they never surrendered. It was a 
type of war which called for especially careful logistics and for 
the maintenance of the invasion fleets at sea for long periods— 
often for several months at a stretch. And it was a type of war 
of which the Royal Navy had no experience. Not since the 
days of Nelson had a British fleet spent more than thirty suc- 
cessive days at sea—when one has bases at strategic points all 
over the world the need to refuel, re-arm and reprovision at 
sea doesn’t normally arise. But it had arisen now: in the vast 
reaches of the Pacific where the Japanese had gobbled up the 
strategic bases in the first few weeks of war. It was because of 
the Royal Navy’s inexperience in this type of war that Admiral 
King, and many others, had opposed the entry of the White 
Ensign into the sphere of American operations in the Pacific. 
And as Rawlings that morning led his ships into position some 
hundred miles west-south-west of the Nansei Shoto, he knew 
that the Americans were watching him critically, wondering how 
the Limeys would measure up to war on the American scale. 
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Rawlings had been given two jobs. To protect the flank of 
the invasion forces from seaborne assault, and to neutralise the 
chain of airstrips in the southern islands of the Nansei Shoto— 
it being vital that these airstrips were not used as staging points 
for reinforcements to be flown from Formosa to Okinawa. He 
had an adequate number of aircraft to meet these require- 
ments; but—even after six years of war—the type of his air- 
craft and their armament were by no means satisfactory. 

For Rawlings had no night intruders, his S.A.P. bombs were 
unsuitable for cratering airstrips, and of his fighters 40 per cent 
were Seafires—planes which were excellent for defence of the 
fleet but whose pathetic range and endurance rendered them 
unsuitable for offensive strikes, and whose poor deck-handling 
characteristics led to a staggering number of accidents (for 
every one of Indefatigable’s Seafires lost through enemy action, 
twelve were written off in deck-landing crashes). However, he 
set to work cheerfully with the resources he had. His plan: to 
fly successive strikes for two or three days, refuel at sea from the 
tankers of the Fleet Train, then return to the attack. 

The first strike took off at dawn—o635—on the 26th March. 
And a grand sight the aircraft were with the sun rising out of 
the sea behind them: five dozen Hellcats and Corsairs and two 
dozen Avengers winging their way towards the islands of 
Ishigaki and Miyako, while C.A.P. Seafires high overhead 
pencilled the sky above the fleet with contrails of white. 

They found the islands quite easily: and the airstrips—in 
spite of their camouflage. They dived down on them, guns 
blazing, aircraft shuddering with the recoil of rockets, and the 
S.A.P. bombs curving and tumbling towards their targets. 
There were few enemy fighters about. But ack-ack was heavy: 
and accurate. One Corsair had its wing blown off and spun 
into the sea. Two Avengers were badly holed; with engines 
knocking and wings atremble they staggered back for the fleet ; 
a hundred miles is a long way to coax a shot-up plane, and only 
one of them made it. But the airfields and the Japanese planes 
on the ground were given a thorough pasting. When the pilots’ 
reports and the photographs came to be analysed it seemed to 
the operations officers that the airstrips had surely been put out 
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of action for days. Nevertheless—just to make certain—a second 
strike was planned for the following morning. 

That night the fleet was shadowed. Hour after hour, in 
bright moonlight, a Japanese reconnaissance plane circled 
high overhead, assessing the fleet’s composition and strength, 
reporting their every move. And there was nothing Rawlings 
could do about it. For he had no night-fighters. But in the 
small hours of the morning, when the moon was at its brightest, 
a Hellcat rose uncertainly from Jndomitable’s flight-deck. It was 
a hazardous flight. The pilot, Lt-Cdr. Harrington, D.S.C., 
controlled his plane more by instinct than instruments. But in 
the golden light of the moon the miracle happened: the 
thousand-to-one chance paid off: the Hellcat intercepted the 
shadower. The Jap plane wasn’t shot down; but it was chased 
away, badly damaged. And this courageous, skilful (and lucky) 
interception had a profound effect on the whole course of the 
Okinawa invasion. For from that moment the Japanese gave 
up all attempts at shadowing and reconnaissance by night. 
They were convinced that the B.P.F. had radar-equipped night- 
fighters. 

If only they had been right! 

Next morning the carrier planes were back at Ishigaki, 
and Miyako. Cheesman’s Fireflies were with them, this time 
blasting the airstrips of Hirara, Nobara and Sukama with 
rocket projectiles. The airstrips looked much the same as the 
day before. The bomb-craters on the runways had been filled 
in during the night; the damaged installations had been 
patched up; dummies and decoys were much in evidence; 
and the ack-ack guns, skilfully sited, were spiteful and accurate 
as ever. Again bombs, rockets and cannon-shells rained down 


_ on their targets. Then the planes, all but one, were forming up 


and heading back for their carriers. 
Once again the airstrips had been heavily and accurately hit. 
Yet when, in the early morning of 28th March, Rawlings’ 
planes put in their third appearance over the islands they 
found that once again the havoc they had created the day be- 
fore had been patched up. During the night the cratered run- 
ways had been filled in, fresh dispersal pens had been hacked 
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out of the jungle, newly-sited ack-ack guns stabbed up at them 
from out of the maze of wadis, more dummies and decoys had 
been skilfully laid out to attract the bombs of the unwary. 

It was all slightly discouraging. It wasn’t that the planes of 
the Fleet Air Arm were failing to do their job. It was just that 
the job they’d been given had no end to it. It needed to be done 
over and over again. There was only one way effectively to 
neutralise the landing strips of the Nansei Shoto; and that was 
to strike at them unremittingly, day after day after day. 

So that was what Rawlings did. It was humdrum un- 
spectacular work. But it was dangerous; for although losses 
were never heavy they mounted in time to a pretty serious level: 
one plane one day, three the next, two the next. Every squad- 
ron had gaps in it soon: gaps which couldn’t, in the forward 
battle area, be filled. A typhoon and thirty-six hours’ refuelling 
at the end of the month came as a welcome relief. 

Then the planes were back once more over the islands with the 
fairy-tale names: Ishigaki and le Shima, Miyako and Kerama 
Retto. It was more vital than ever now that the airstrips were 
kept out of commission; for the actual invasion of Okinawa was 
under way, and if the Japanese had been able to fly up rein- 
forcements from Formosa or mount counter-strikes from the 
intervening islands the whole operation would have been in 
serious jeopardy. Cheesman’s log-book filled rapidly. The 
entries were repetitious: “Fighter sweep over Ishigaki... . 
Top cover to strikes on Hirara and Sukama.... Strike on 
Miyako. . . C.A.P. and strafe Ishigaki. ... C.A.P. and 
scramble over Fleet Train. ... Fighter sweep over Nobara and 
Hirara.... Top cover to strike on Ishigaki.’’ What the entries 
gave no hint of was the heat, the tiredness and the strain. The 
brassy sun ablaze out of a gunmetal sky for eighteen hours out of 
twenty-four, the deck-plates and metal surfaces of planes too 
hot to touch with bare hands, the crowding and airlessness 
below-decks: the lack of sleep with alerts two or three times 
a day, aircrew flying eight hours out of twenty-four and the un- 
ceasing clatter and roar of lifts and barriers and planes: the 
empty places in the wardroom, the shattered Avenger or the 
burning Hellcat or Firefly left daily like so many marker 
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beacons in the green of Ishigaki’s jungle, and the tortured 
screech of metal as the flimsy undercarriage of yet another 
Seafire collapsed on landing, slewing the plane maybe into 
the catwalks, maybe over the side. It went on day after day. 
For a very long time. 

On 6th April there was a welcome diversion as the surface 
units of the Japanese Navy mounted their last forlorn sortie of 
the war. Led by the giant battleship Yamato, a handful of 
cruisers and destroyers made a desperate attempt to break 
through to the ships of the invasion fleet; they had enough oil 
aboard to reach Okinawa, but not enough to get back. In- 
evitably they were spotted. Mitscher unleashed his carrier 
planes. And the entire force was sent to the bottom. But not 
without a fight. The giant battleship Yamato was smothered by 
five bomb hits and six torpedo hits, but she refused to sink; 
though she lost way and listed drunkenly to port her ack-ack 
still hurled defiance at the waves of attacking planes. Not until 
she’d been hit by a further three bombs, machine-gunned for 
upwards of an hour and torpedoed twice in her screws did the 
great vessel slide unwillingly under the waves. With her died 
some 2,500 men and the Imperial Navy. 

Then came another violent Japanese counter-attack: 
another word to add to the anatomy of fear. Kamikaze. 

Early in April the first of the suicide planes dived into the 
base of Indefatigable’s island. It was the prelude to a series of 
nerve-racking attacks, pressed home with the utmost gallantry, 
determination and skill. 

On the same day a pair of Kamikazes broke through to the 
Victorious. They came screaming down on her. One fell to the 
C.A.P. Seafires; but the other got through. Only at the last 
second did a close-range burst of oerlikon force the suicider off 
course, so that it struck the deck no more than a glancing blow. 
It cartwheeled into the sea and exploded some dozen yards off 
the carrier’s bow, blowing bits of pilot and plane on to the 
flight-deck. When the handling parties were clearing away the 
debris one of them discovered a tattered sheaf of paper. It was 
the pilot’s manual of instructions listing his priority of target. 
First priority, of course, were the carriers. 
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It was the turn of the [ifusiriezs next. A couple of days later a 
smader broke through the defensive cordon of fighters. It 
dived at the carer. A Seafire following it down got caught m 
the ack-ack barrage and was shattered to bits. The Kamer 
was hit too: agam and agai. But sull it came on. Its wingtip 
and the plane exploded im mid-air and fell torch-like over the 
side. 

Formdable was the next victim. And she wasn’t so lncky. — 
It was a littl before midday on ath May, and the camier 
(fresh out from England to take the place of [isiriwzs) had just 
landed-on her planes after a2 morning sinike agaist Ishigaki. 
Some of the planes had already been struck down m the 
hangar, but about two dozen Corsairs and Avengers were sill 
on deck, parked forward of the barrier. Away in the north gun- 
fire was rumbling continuously, like a muffled fandango, and 
angry vapour trails were crisscrossing the sky. The American 
imvasion fiect was under attack. For some time the Boish 
carers remained unmolested. Then a group of Kambazes 
came heading south. They met with a warm reception. Ali 
except one was shot down. But the lome survivor, a Zeke, 
managed to avoid the patrolling fighters and came hurting 
straight at Formidable. Ack-ack shattered it but didn’t stop i. 
And with a temmifying roar it scythed through the aircraft parked 
on the carmicr’s fiight-deck and exploded alongside the forward 
lift. Instantly a sea of blazing oil swept the width of the fight 
deck. Corsais and Avengers exploded Eke touched-off fire- 
works. Great gouts of jet-black smoke poured out of the 
carmer’s vents. And it looked as though she were doomed. Yet 
Though the Formidable lost fiity-fve men and cleven planes, 
though her deck was buckled and her armour-plate dented to a 
depth of two fect, she was fiymg her planes agam by the 
evening. She had taken the worst that the Kemskazes could do 
to her and had shrugged off the blow as a boxer m prime con- 
opponent who is less than his weight. 

Later that week Formidable was hit a second time, on the aft- 
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end of her flight-deck which was again crowded with planes 
waiting to take off. Her losses were eighteen aircraft and twenty- 
—all that was left of them—within the hour. 

And so it went on. 

Victorious was hit a second and third time, within twenty-four 
hours. Yet her flying programme was barely disturbed. 

Indomiable took a Kamikaze amidships. It literally bounced 

The Americans watched these assaults with amxiety, spiced 
with more than a touch of envy. Them flat-tops couldn’t stand 
up to punishment like this. One or at the most two hits and 
their carriers were out of commission for months; for more 
often than not the Kamikazes penetrated their wooden decks 
and exploded im their hangars, inflicting the sort of catastrophic 
damage that only a major refit could put to mghts. A lst of the 
Se SS 


Tennessee and West SE iy Meee eee ee 
of the devilish potency of the suicide planes, while the table 
on page 249 gives some idea of the scale and persistence with 
which thei attacks were carried out. 

And all the while the ordmary work of the mvasion fleet 
went on: the shore bombardments, the unloading of supplies, 
the fighting off of the conventional attacks by torpedo and dive- 
bombers, the strikes against Formosa and the chai of neigh- 
bouring airstrips. It was hard, unspectacular work. And 
desperately trimg. Soon Cheesman knew the outliime of Ishr- 
gaki and Miyako as well as the palm of his hand. His Fireflies 
went there day after day, cratering airstrips which the Japanese, 
with obstinate skill and perversity, invariably patched up agam 
during the night. If only Rawlings had had night mtruders— 
even a squadron of Swordfish—his task would have been 
relatively simple. As it was, the Japanese spent every night 
assiduously repairing the devastation that had been wrought on 
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them by day; and with every dawn the neutralising of the air- 
fields had to be started anew. 

But at last, after nearly three months of bitter and bloody 
fighting, Okinawa was captured. And the British Pacific Fleet, 
their job done, moved on to the approaches to Japan. Between 
the day they first took up station off the Nansei Shoto and the 
day they left, not a single Japanese aircraft took off from 
Ishigaki or Miyako to attack the invasion fleet. 

In this their first major operation in the Pacific Rawlings’s 
carriers had spent sixty-two days continuously at sea, broken 
only by the six days re-storing at Leyte. Their planes had 
flown 4,691 sorties, dropped 927 tons of bombs and fired over 
950 rocket projectiles. They had destroyed 87 Japanese planes 
and damaged 39. But the cost had been high; 160 Avengers, 
Corsairs, Hellcats and Fireflies had been lost—roughly one- 
third in action, one-third in deck-landing accidents and one- 
third in the Kamikaze suicide attacks. Victory hadn’t come 
easily; and it had been far from bloodless. 

As the carriers moved off to fresh hunting grounds Admiral 
Spruance, Commander of the American 5th Fleet, signalled 
Rawlings: “I wish to express to you and the officers and men 
under your command, my appreciation of the fine work you 
have done and the splendid spirit of co-operation in which you 
have done it.’’ It was a pleasant signal to receive. But of 
greater significance by far was the signal Spruance sent to his 
C.-in-C. It read simply: ‘Task Force 57 (the carriers of the 
British Pacific Fleet) has gained sufficient experience to under- 
take operations with the U.S. Fast Carrier Task Force.” 

The White Ensign had not only returned to the Pacific; it 
had returned in triumph. 


No. of Allied 
No. of Kamikazes No. of Kamikazes Warships sunk 


Date to attack* shot down* or damagedt 

| 6th April 355 190 61 
12th April 185 130 gI 
15th April 115 go 15 

27th April 165 115 21 

grd May 125 go 19 

oth May 150 125 26 

24th May 165 125 13 

: 27th May 110 80 14. 
| grd June 50 35 4 
21st June 45 40 2 
| 1,465 1,020 206 


In addition to these major sorties approximately 350 Kamzkazes 
made individual attacks, suffering some 200 casualties and sinking 
or damaging 51 warships. 


* There is sometimes a discrepancy between the losses claimed by 
the Americans and those admitted by the Japanese. In cases where 
figures cannot be checked an average has been taken and losses 
calculated to the nearest five. 


+ Included in this figure are 9 battleships, 11 carriers, 4 cruisers 
and 71 destroyers. 
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“Men mate the city, and not walls or ships without men mn them.” 
—THUCYDIDES VII, 7. 


HE story of the Fleet Air Arm in the Second World 
War is a proud one, as I hope the preceding chapters 
have shown. 

Looking back, with the advantage of twenty years of hind- 
sight, the dispassionate observer cannot help but endorse 
Captain Roskill’s comment “that the most astonishing thing 
about British Naval aviation im the last war is not that it 
occasionally failed to meet the heavy demands made on it, 
but that the carriers and their aircrews accomplished so much 
with the inadequate types of aircraft which they had to use”. 
For from the first day of war to the last the Fleet Air Arm was 
weighed down with the burden of past incompetence and 
apathy: and only the skill, enthusiasm and devotion to duty 
of its aircrew enabled it to play the rdle it did. 

And looking back again, one can see just how vital this réle 
was—especially in the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic and 
Russian convoys. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that were 
it not for the Fleet Air Arm the Mediterranean (and hence the 
whole of the Middle East) would almost certainly have been 
lost; for it was thanks to Naval torpedo bombers that the 
Italian fleet was crippled and reduced to a réle that was 
entirely defensive, thanks to Naval fighters that the vital con- 
voys were fought through to Malta (which Churchill described 
as the “key to the Middle East”), and thanks to the night- 
fiying Albacores and Swordfish that Rommel was unable to 
build up his supplies in the Western Desert. In the same way 
it is reasonable to think that without the vital work of the 
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escort-carriers and their ceaseless anti-submarine patrols the 
Battle of the Atlantic would almost certainly have been lost; 
and on the outcome of this battle, of course, all other battles 
depended. 

Yet when all is said and done, to the pilots, observers and air- 
gunners who served in the Air Arm the work they did seemed 
less important than the spirit in which they did it. For to have 
flown in the Fleet Air Arm in the Second World War was to 
have accepted a challenge, to have enjoyed an adventure, and 
to have made one’s own particular voyage of discovery. And 
“ Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage... .” 


APPENDIX A 


TABLE OF FLEET AIR ARM OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT 
1939-45: NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE 


1939 1940 r94T 1942 1943 1944 1945 
I aes laiaitondl 


Sea Gladiator 18 18 — 

Skua 30 31 26 — — — ms 
Walrus 45 48 52 67 55 I — 
Swordfish TAO 491390- (12000 B12) y EIS Ay Oaeeeee 
Albacore — 12 63 84. 94 — — 
Fulmar a 30 74 86 29 4 — 
Sea Hurricane — a 34 58 25 16 — 
Barracuda aa oe -- — 26. 140° 
Avenger — a — 7 17 154 165 
Firefly — — — — — 20 61 
Seafire — —- 40... 120. 188 )10% 
Wildcat — a 12 30 83° . 107 73 
Hellcat — a a — 28 92 224 
Corsair — — —_—- 76 228° Ye75 


Totals of first-line aircraft (including types such as Seafox, King- 
fisher and Sea Otter not included in the above table) 

Total in 1939: 233 aircraft 

Total in 1945: 1,336 aircraft 
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APPENDIX B 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE WITH 
FLEET AIR ARM OPERATIONAL SQUADRONS 1939-45: 


Their History, Performance and Handling Characteristics 


ALBACORE 

The Albacore, designed to specification $.41/36, was in- 
tended to replace the Swordfish; but her performance was so 
lamentable that she was obsolete from the moment she came 
into service, and in point of fact her predecessor outlived her in 
service by several years. An ungainly biplane, with great slab- 
like wings and a top speed of under 130 knots, her emergence in 
1940 as the Fleet’s newest and latest torpedo bomber reflects 
little credit on those responsible for the design of Naval air- 
craft. 

As a result of their poor performance, whenever Albacores 
were used in their intended rdéle (as daylight-torpedo-cum- 
divebombers) they suffered crippling losses, i.e. at Kirkenes 
and Petsamo or the attacks on the Scharnhorst; they were 
therefore reduced almost entirely to operating by night. For 
this work they proved eminently suitable, being reliable, 
accurate, quiet and affording a good field of vision for pilot and 
observer. 

The Albacores’ finest hour was in the Western Desert, where 
826 Squadron pioneered the technique of Pathfinding and 
did sterling work in direct support of the Army. Other squad- 
rons operated on night shipping strikes and minelaying from 
Malta and Manston, and provided A/S patrols and close 
divebombing support for the Allied invasion of North Africa. 

During 1943 Albacore squadrons were progressively re- 


equipped with Barracudas: a conversion likened by their 


pilots to jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire! 
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Technical Data 

Description : Torpedo-cum-divebomber biplane: metal monocoque 
fuselage and wings covered with fabric. 

Manufacturers : Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 

Dimensions : Span 50 ft. ; length 309 ft. 9 in. ; height 15 ft. 3 ins. ; wing 
area 623 sq. ft. 

Weight : Empty 7,200 lb. ; loaded 11,600 lb. 

Armament : One Vickers gun in starboard wing, twin Vickers K in 
rear cockpit. Provision for one torpedo or mine, or six 250-lb. 
or four 500-lb. bombs. 

Performance : Maximum speed 130 knots; range 930 miles; endur- 
ance 6 hrs. ; service ceiling 19,000 ft. 

* * x 

AVENGER 

The Grumman Avenger three-seat torpedo bomber was 
among the first American Naval aircraft to be delivered to 
the Fleet Air Arm under lease-lend; and one had only to look 
at her alongside her British counterparts (the Albacore and 
the Barracuda) to see how pitiably far British designs lagged 
behind the times. For although the Avenger was by no means 
perfect, she was a thoroughly businesslike aircraft, with 
internal bomb-bay, automatically folding wings, clean (if 
ponderous) lines, a reasonable performance and load, and no 
inherent vices. Above all, she was designed for carrier work; 
and proved her versatility by operating from fleet, light-fleet 
and escort-carriers over a period of thirteen years. 

The prototype (XTBF-1) was designed by William T. 
Schwendler and first flew in 1941. Within a year of the proto- 
type trials Avengers were being delivered in bulk to front-line 
Navy squadrons, and had made their operational début in the 
historic battle of Midway. Their baptism of fire was—to say 
the least—unfortunate. Six Avengers took off to attack the 
Japanese fleet; they achieved no hits; and five of them were 
shot down. At the time this reverse earned the Avenger a bad 
name; but in retrospect it would seem that the fault lay in the 
attack’s conception rather than its execution. And certainly in 
later operations Avenger torpedo bombers of the U.S. Navy 
did invaluable work throughout the Pacific. 

In the Fleet Air Arm, Avengers were seldom used in the 
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role for which they were designed (i.e. as torpedo bombers). 
Instead they operated as strike or anti-submarine aircraft, 
being armed either with bomb-and-rocket projectiles or with 
depth-charges. For this work they were well suited on account 
of their good endurance and general robustness; and in their 
heyday (the summer of 1945) they were allocated to no fewer 
than fifteen front-line squadrons. 

Their most famous exploit was the raid on Palembang in 
Sumatra, when forty-eight Avengers, escorted by Corsairs, 
Hellcats and Fireflies attacked and virtually destroyed two 
vital Japanese oil refineries—an attack which left Japan, for 
the rest of the war, desperately short of fuel. But perhaps their 
greatest contribution to Allied victory was their little-publicised 
battle with the U-boats in the Atlantic. In this theatre carrier- 
borne Avengers sank no fewer than sixty submarines, and made 
an important contribution at a vital time to winning the 
battle of the Atlantic. 


Technical Data 


Description: 'Three-seat carrier-borne torpedo bomber and anti- 
submarine strike aircraft. All-metal, stressed-skin construction. 
Manufacturers: Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Beth- 
page, N.Y.; sub-contracted to General Motors, Trenton, N.J. 

Power Plant : One 1,850 Wright Cyclone GR-2600-8. 

Dimensions : Span 54 ft. 2 in.; length 40 ft.; height 15 ft. 8 in.; wing 
area 490 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 10,600 lb.; loaded 16,300 lb. 

Armament : Two 0.50-calibre guns in wings, one 0.30 calibre gun in 
central position and one 0.05 calibre gun in turret. Provision in 
bay for one torpedo, or 4 X 500-lb. bombs. Eight 60-lb. rocket 
projectiles under wings. 

Performance : Maximum speed 230 knots; cruising speed 160 knots; 
range 1,020 miles; endurance 5 hrs.; service ceiling 24,000 ft. 


* * % 


BARRACUDA 

The Barracuda, designed to specifications $.24/37, was 
intended as a replacement to the Swordfish and Albacore. 
But she suffered from so many additions, delays and snags 
that she took six years to get from drawing-board to front- 
line squadron. This might not have mattered if a worthwhile 
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aircraft had at last eventuated. But the Barracuda, alas, 
proved to be exactly what she looked: a monument of mis- 
placed ingenuity, a fitting comment on the muddled planning 
which bedevilled the Fleet Air Arm throughout the war. For 
the Navy first presented Faireys with an exceedingly compli- 
cated specification; then made matters worse by further 
insisting that the aircraft have this, that and the other special 
feature and carry this, that and the other item of special 
equipment. The result was that the Barracuda lacked the 
first essential of any good aircraft: clean, simple lines. It 
became a sort of Heath Robinson creation, with each problem 
being met by some innovation of design which in turn created 
its own problems which in turn involved yet more innovations. 
The classic description of the plane was made by a Navy 
lieutenant when the first Barracuda landed aboard the U.S.S. 
Saratoga: “Jesus Christ! The Limeys’ll be building airplanes 
next!’? An equally apt comment was made by a well-known 
British Admiral: “‘No aircraft which looked like that could 
possibly be a good aircraft.” But worse even than the Bar- 
racuda’s looks and performance were her idiosyncrasies. 
Planes flying straight and level had a nasty habit of plunging 
suddenly seaward, out of control; and the number of un- 
explained and fatal accidents made the aeroplane unpopular 
with its aircrews. 

In spite of this, the Barracudas had their moments of glory: 
in their brilliant attack on the Tzrpitz, and in their successful 
raids against the Japanese oil refineries in Sumatra. At the 
peak of their operational career, in 1944, twelve squadrons 
were equipped with Barracudas; but by the end of the war 
most squadrons had changed over to Fireflies or Avengers. 


Technical Data 


Description: Three-seater carrier-borne torpedo bomber-cum-dive- 
bomber. All-metal, stressed-skin construction. 

Manufacturers : Fairy Aviation Co. Ltd ; sub-contracted to Blackburn, 
Boulton Paul and Westland. 

Power Plant: One 1,640-h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin 32. 

Dimensions: Span 49 ft. 2 in.; length 39 ft. g in.; height 15 ft. 1 in; 
wing area 367 sq. ft. a, 

Weight : Empty 9,350 lb. ; loaded 13,600 lb. 
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Armament : Twin Vickers ‘‘K”’ in rear cockpit. One torpedo, four 
depth-charges or six 250-lb. bombs below fuselage. 

Performance : Maximum speed 190 knots at 2,000 ft. ; cruising speed 
140 knots at 5,000 ft.; range 550 miles; endurance 43-5 hrs. 


* * * 


CORSAIR 

The Chance Vought Corsair was one of the most remarkable 
aircraft to fly in the Second World War. She was a killer in 
more senses than one; she accounted for a fantastic number of 
Axis planes (“Whispering death” the Japanese called her), but 
she also killed off a large number of British and American pilots. 

Her prototype (XF4U-1) was on the drawing-board as 
early as June 1938, but it was four years before the first model 
came off the production line. For the Corsair’s design was so 
revolutionary and so far ahead of the times that snags and 
delays were almost inevitable. She was a big, heavy aircraft of 
truly formidable proportions: an enormous nose, a gigantic 
propeller and a massive inverted seagull wing. She con- 
tained any number of innovations: a backward-retracting 
undercarriage, built-in, long-range fuel tanks and a hydraulic 
system by which the pilot could fold his wings, lower his deck- 
hook and even load his guns. Technically she was a master- 
piece of advanced thinking and structural ingenuity. But to 
her pilots she was something of a monster held all too insecurely 
in check. For if anything went wrong with the Corsair (through 
pilot error or mechanical failure) she was terrifying and all too 
frequently lethal. Also, she was the very devil to deck-land, 
having a poor forward view from the pilot’s cockpit and a con- 
genital built-in bounce in her oleo legs. 

It was because of their black record as a deck-lander that 
Corsairs were given up by the U.S. Navy and re-allocated to 
the Marine Corps (who operated them with great success 
from the Pacific airstrips) and to the Fleet Air Arm (who, 
after various modifications, operated them with equal success 
from their larger carriers). 

The first British squadron to convert to Corsairs was 1830, 
who took delivery of their aircraft at Quonset in June 1943. 
Others followed in quick succession, and by the end of the war 
no fewer than nineteen squadrons were flying the “Whispering 
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deaths’”’. In home waters their first major action was when 
they provided fighter cover for the attack on the Tirfitz; 
but it is for their work in the Far East that they are best 
remembered. In 1944 Jilustrious’s Corsairs carried out a series 
of attacks on Japanese installations in the Dutch East Indies; 
then came the devastating raids on the oil refineries at Palem- 
bang, the neutralising of the Sakashima and Ryukyu air- 
strips, and finally the strikes over Tokyo Bay, on one of which 
Lt. Gray earned for the Fleet Air Arm its second posthumous 
V.C. By the end of the war Corsairs had flown more opera- 
tional sorties and shot down more enemy planes than any other | 
fighter: a proud record for an aircraft which if it failed to win 
affection from its pilots at least instilled terror into the hearts 
of its enemies. 


Technical Data 


Description: Single-seater fighter or fighter-bomber. All-metal, 
stressed-skin construction. 

Manufacturers: Chance Vought Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, Stratford, Connecticut; sub-contracted by Brew- 
ster and Goodyear. 

Power Plant: One Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp R-2800-8. 

Dimensions : Span 41 ft.; length 33 ft. 4 in.; height 15 ft. 1 in.; wing 
area 314 sq. ft. 

Weight : Empty 9,100 lb. ; loaded 12,050 |b. 

Armament : Four fixed 0.50-calibre guns in the wings and provision 
for two 1,000-lb. bombs beneath centre section. 

Performance : Maximum speed 375 m.p.h. at 19,000 ft.; cruising 260 
m.p.h. at 20,000 ft.; climb 10.1 mts. to 20,000 ft.; range 1,460 
miles ; endurance 5 hrs. 50 mts. ; service ceiling 34,000 ft. 


* * * 


FIREFLY 

The Firefly, an improved version of the Fulmar, was de- 
signed to specification N5/40, and continued the Fleet Air 
Arm’s peculiar tradition of two-seater fighters. As a fighter 
pure and simple the Firefly was no great shakes, having, of 
necessity, an inferior performance to contemporary single-seat 
planes such as the Hellcat and Corsair. But as a recon- 
naissance-cum-strike aircraft she proved ideal—being suffi- 
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ciently fast, manoeuvrable and well-armed to give a good 
account of herself if attacked, being able to carry a good load of 
rockets or bombs, and having a reasonable endurance and 
range. Like her predecessor the Fulmar, she was a good- 
looker: with clean, unfussy lines and pleasant handling 
characteristics. 

Her prototype first flew in December 1941, but it was over 
two years before the plane became fully operational. Then, in 
the winter of 1943-4, 1770 Squadron and their twelve Fireflies 
embarked in H.M.S. Jndefatigable. ‘They had a successful début 
in the attack on the Tirpitz and were later one of the four 
Firefly squadrons operating in the Pacific. It was in the latter 
theatre that the Firefly came into its own as a strike aircraft, 
being used successfully at Pangkalan Brandan, Palembang, 
Truk and the Carolines, and being the first Fleet Air Arm plane 
to attack the Japanese mainland and to fly over Tokyo. 

At the end of the war all Firefly squadrons were disbanded. 
Yet the plane’s finest hour was still to come. 

For in 1948 a new Mark—the Firefly Mk. V—was delivered 
to the Air Arm in large numbers. A year later war broke out in 
Korea, and from that moment hardly a day passed without 
Fireflies of the Royal Navy flying in support of the United 
Nations’ ground forces. In these operations they set up some 
amazing records. Aboard the Theseus, they completed 1,300 
deck-landings without the slightest accident or failure (some of 
these were at night, and many were in appalling sub-Arctic 
weather) ; aboard the Glory they flew 4,834 operational sorties 
for the loss of less than thirty planes; while aboard the Ocean 
they flew 123 sorties in a single day. The last Firefly squadron 
was disbanded in 1955 after more than a decade of valuable 
service. 


Technical Data 


Description : Two-seat carrier-borne fighter-reconnaissance and strike 
aircraft. All-metal, stressed-skin construction. 

Manufacturers : Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd.; Hayes, Middlesex. 

Power Plant : One 1,730-h.p. Rolls-Royce Griffon II B. 

Dimensions : Span 44 ft. 6 in.; length 37 ft. 7 in.; height 13 ft. 7 in.; 
wing area 328 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 9,750 lb.; loaded 14,200 lb. 
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Armament : Four fixed 20-mm. guns in wings. Eight 60-lb. rockets or 
two 1,000-lb. bombs below wings. 
Performance : Maximum speed 290 knots; cruising speed 210 knots; 
range 1,300 miles; endurance 6 hrs. ; service ceiling 28,000 ft. 
x x x 
FULMAR 

The Fulmar was the fleet’s first eight-gun monoplane 
fighter. She was a good aircraft, with only one failing— 
lack of speed—and she did valuable work in the Mediterranean, 
especially on convoy protection. It therefore sounds ungrate- 
ful to describe her advent as a retrogressive step in the - 
history of Naval aviation. But it was. 

In the 1920s the fleet had an exceilent fighter, the Fairey 
Flycatcher: a single-seater biplane which was every bit as good 
as its land-based contemporaries. In 1932, however, the Fly- 
catcher was superseded by the Hawker Osprey, a twin-seater 
biplane which carried not only a pilot but also an observer. 
The decision to carry observers in Naval fighters was based 
principally on the belief that navigational aids were not 
sufficiently advanced to ensure a single-seater’s safe return to its 
carrier in bad weather or after distant operations. This was an 
understandable decision. But events were to prove it an un- 
fortunate one. For a twin-seater aircraft is, of necessity, far 
slower than a single-seater; and the decision to carry observers 
meant in effect that for the next fifteen years Naval fighters 
were condemned to a far poorer performance than their land- 
based contemporaries. The Skua, the Fulmar and the Firefly 
all suffered from this same basic failing; carrying observers, 
they lacked a fighter’s most essential quality: speed. And itis a 
melancholy thought that in six years of war no adequate 
British Naval fighter was ever delivered to the Fleet Air Arm. 
By 1945—by which time, presumably, the virtues of the 
different types of aircraft had been weighed up, Air Arm 
fighter squadrons were equipped as follows: 

(a) British twin-seaters of inherently low performance 

(Fulmars and Fireflies) 8 per cent 

(b) Adapted R.A.F. fighters, basically unsuited to 

carrier-work (Sea Hurricanes and Seafires) 20 per cent 

(c) Planes bought from America (Wildcats, Hellcats 

and Corsairs) 72 per cent 
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The most charitable conclusion to be drawn from these figures 
is that the Americans were generous and the Navy a little on 
the slow side to learn. 

However, ifin 1940 the Fleet fad to have a twin-seater fighter, 
it is difficult to see how it could have had a better plane than the 
Fulmar: a businesslike aircraft of clean lines and good handling 
characteristics, well-suited to carrier-work. Her designer was 
Marcel Lobelle—joint creator of the Swordfish—and the two 
aircraft had the same uncomplicated functional design. 

The first squadron equipped with Fulmars was 808, who 
joined Ark Royal in the summer of 1940 and saw immediate 
action in a series of Malta convoys. By 1942 fourteen squadrons 
were equipped with Fulmars; but by this time the aircraft’s 
lack of speed was rendering it ineffective, and it was steadily 
superseded by the much faster Seafire—though a few Fulmars 
remained operational as night-fighters right through to 1945. 


Technical Data 


Description : Two-seat carrier-borne fighter. All-metal, stressed-skin 
construction. 

Manufacturers : Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., Stockport, Cheshire. 

Power Plant : One 1,080-h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin VIII. 

Dimensions : Span 46 ft. 4 in.; length 40 ft. 3 in.; height 14 ft; wing 
area 342 sq. ft. 

Weight : Loaded 9,800 lb. 

Armament: Eight Browning machine-guns, mounted 4 in either 
wing. 

Performance: Maximum speed 210 knots; range 700 miles; en- 
durance 3% hrs. 

* * ** 


HELLCAT 

The history of the development of the Hellcat reveals all too 
clearly the vast gulf which existed during the war between Amer- 
ican and British capabilities in the designing of Naval aircraft. 

Early in 1942 it was decided that a replacement was needed 
for the U.S. Navy’s standard fighter the Grumman Wildcat. 
The moment this decision was made Grumman’s engineering 
staff at once contacted a number of American fighter pilots 
who had had combat experience of flying from carriers against 
the Japanese; and pilots and designers between them set to 
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work to create a new plane. Result, the Hellcat: an aircraft © 
which was outstanding not only in its performance but also in 
its practical suitability for the work it was expected to do. And 
—and this is the critical point—it was less than a year from the 
time design work started to the time the first production model 
came off the assembly lines. Compare that to the six and a half 
years it took to produce the Barracuda! 

The Hellcat was one of the great fighting aircraft of the 
Second World War. She didn’t look especially beautiful and 
she lacked the classic grace and performance of say the Spitfire, 
but she was a plane ideally suited to the work for which she was 
designed—carrier operations in the Pacific. She was really an 
improved edition of the Wildcat, being some fifty knots faster 
than her predecessor, having an improved range, endurance 
and ceiling, being able to carry more ammunition, having a 
superior rate of climb, extra armour plating, a larger cockpit 
with an improved view, and above all, having a redesigned and 
wider undercarriage which improved her carrier-handling 
characteristics out of all recognition. Few planes were more 
popular with those who flew them; and the Hellcats’ accident 
rate was lower than that of any contemporary Naval aircraft: a 
vital point in operations where deck-landing accidents had a 
habit of accounting for more planes than enemy action. 

Hellcats first entered service with the Air Arm in the autumn 
of 1943 and were soon in operation off Norway, providing 
fighter cover for the historic strike against the Tzrpitz. But their 
real proving ground was the Far East. Here they did sterling 
work with the British Pacific Fleet, initially in the Indian 
Ocean and the Dutch East Indies, and subsequently off the 
Sakashimas, Ryukyus, Formosa and the Japanese mainland. 
On all these operations they proved themselves robust and 
reliable fighters, able both to give a good account of themselves 
in action and to stand up to the wear and tear of carrier 
service. In all, over 10,000 Hellcats were built, some 400 of 
which were allocated to the Fleet Air Arm. 


Technical Data 


Description: Single-seat carrier-borne fighter. All-metal, stressed- 
skin construction. 
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Manufacturers: Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Beth- 
page, Long Island, N.Y. 

Power Plant: One 2,000-h.p. Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp 
R.2800-10 W. 

Dimensions : Span 42 ft. 8 in.; length 33 ft. 7 in.; height 14 ft. 5 in.; 
wing area 334 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 9,208 lb.; loaded 12,727 lb. 

Armament : Six 0.50-calibre machine-guns in wings, provision for 
six 60-lb. rockets under outer wing panels. 

Performance : Maximum speed 370 m.p.h. ; cruising speed 160 m.p.h. ; 
initial climb 3,400 ft./mt.; range 1,500 miles; endurance 7 
hrs. ; service ceiling 36,500 ft. 


* ** * 


SEAFIRE 

The Spitfire, as every Battle of Britain pilot and schoolboy 
knows, was a magnificent plane: magnificent to look at with 
ellipsed wings and sheer knife-fine lines, and magnificent to 
fly, being light and quick on the controls and without vice. 
Yet from the point of view of the Fleet Air Arm her Naval 
version, the Seafire, was something of a failure; for her deck- 
handling characteristics were appalling and her lack of en- 
durance a chronic disability. The history of the Seafire, in fact, 
drives home the point that Naval work calls for specially- 
designed Naval planes and not for modified versions of aircraft 
which happened to have been successful with the R.A.F. 

The Seafire came into being chiefly as a result of two factors: 
the skill of a handful of R.A.F. pilots and the persistence of one 
high-ranking Naval Officer—Lumley Lyster. It had always 
been held by the experts that high-performance single-seater 
fighters couldn’t be operated from carriers because their 
landing speed was too high. Yet in the final stages of the star- 
crossed Norwegian campaign fourteen out of sixteen R.A.F. 
Hurricanes had managed to land on the Glorious, and without 
arrestor hooks! Where an R.A.F. Hurricane could lead, Admiral 
Lyster argued, a Naval Spitfire could follow; and he in- 
augurated a “Spitfires for the Air Arm” campaign which at 
last and in the face of much opposition bore fruit. Late in 1941 
deck-landing trials with a Spitfire Mk.Vb were carried out 
aboard the Jilustrious, and within six months of these being 
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successfully completed the first Seafire squadron (No. 807) 
entered operational service. 

They had an easy and successful début covering Allied 
landings in North Africa and later in Madagascar. Then came 
Operation Avalanche, the invasion of Italy. In this operation 
eight Seafire squadrons were given the vital task of covering 
Allied beachheads in the Gulf of Salerno. They did this 
successfully but suffered heavy casualties in the process—not 
through enemy action but through mishaps on deck. For 
there was virtually no wind that September in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and the Seafires had the greatest difficulty in getting on 
and off the deck of their escort-carriers. (For every plane lost 
or damaged in the air, over twenty were lost or damaged on 
deck.) For the truth was that the Seafires, with their fragile 
undercarriages and long-bladed propellers, were not suffi- 
ciently robust to operate effectively from carriers except under 
ideal conditions. 

The same trouble was experienced later in the Pacific, 
where another failing was also brought to light—Seafires 
lacked the endurance to accompany torpedo planes on any but 
the shortest of strikes. They had therefore to be consigned 
almost exclusively to the rdle of fleet protection. For this 
work they were first-rate; but it is nevertheless a sad com- 
mentary on the state of aviation in the Royal Navy that even 
on the last day of war there was still no effective British-built 
general-purpose Naval fighter comparable say to the American 
Hellcat or Corsair. 

The Seafire was a magnificent plane, loved by all who 
flew her; but she was too much of a thoroughbred to survive 
the rough and tumble of wartime work from a carrier. 


Technical Data (Mk.III) 

Description : Single-seater, carrier-borne fighter. All-metal, stressed - 
skin construction. 

Manufacturers: Supermarine division of Vickers-Armstrong Ltd. ; 
sub-contracted to Cunliffe-Owen and Westland. 

Power Plant : One 1,585-h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin 55 M. 

Dimensions : Span 36 ft. 8 in. ; length 30 ft.; height 11 ft. 2 in.; wing 
area 242 sq. ft. 
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Weight : Empty 5,400 lb. ; loaded 7,200 lb. 

Armament: Two 20-mm. cannon and four 0.303 machine-guns in 
wings. 

Performance : Maximum speed 352 m.p.h. at 12,000 ft. ; cruising 218 
m.p.h. at 20,000 feet; climb 8 mts. to 20,000 ft.; range 465 
miles ; endurance 2 hrs. 40 mts. ; service ceiling 33,000 ft. 


* * * 
SEA GLADIATOR 

The Sea Gladiator was originally pressed into service in 
1938 as a stop-gap, to bridge the interval between the dis- 
appearance of the Hawker Nimrods and the emergence of the 
new fleet fighters, the Skua and Fulmar. In the event, the 
Skuas proved unsatisfactory as fighters, and the Fulmar’s 
début was delayed until 1940. The Sea Gladiators were there- 
fore the principal fleet fighters for the first year of war, serving 
in H.M.S. Glorious, Courageous, Eagle, Furious and Illustrious, at 
R.N.A.S. Donibristle and Hatston, and in Crete and Egypt. 
They did valuable work in the Norwegian campaign, although 
more than 100 knots slower than the German Messerschmitts 
opposing them. By the end of 1940 they had been largely 
superseded by Fulmars and Martlets; although three of them 
(Nos. N.5520, N.5524 and N.5431), known as “‘ Faith”’, “Hope” 
and “‘Charity”’, continued to serve in the epic defence of Malta 
until late 1941. 

The Sea Gladiator was the last of the biplane fighters: a 
sturdy, highly manceuvrable aircraft: very reliable and capable 
of absorbing great punishment. Apart from a slight tendency 
to ground loop (which made it difficult to take off from a 
carrier unless the ship was directly into wind) it was a pleasant 
aircraft to handle, and was extremely popular with both pilot 
and maintenance crew. 


Technical Data 


Description: Single-seat, carrier-borne fighter. Metal structure, 
with fabric and metal covering. 
Manufacturers : Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
Power Plant: One 840-h.p. Bristol Mercury VIII A. 
Dimensions : Span 32 ft. 3 in.; length 27 ft. 5 in.; height 10 ft. 4 in.; 
wing area 323 sq. ft. 
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Weight: Empty 3,745 lb.; loaded 5,420 lb. 

Armament : 4 Browning machine-guns, 2 in fuselage, 2 in lower wing. 

Performance : Maximum speed 230 m.p.h. at 15,000 ft. ; cruising speed 
202 m.p.h. at 15,500 ft.; range 425 miles; endurance 24 hrs. ; 
service ceiling 20,000 ft. 


* * * 


SEA HURRICANE 

By the end of 1941 it became clear that the Fleet Air Arm 
lacked a single-seat fighter with a performance comparable to 
Axis land-based planes—for Fulmars and Skuas were already 
obsolete and the flow of lease-lend Naval aircraft from America — 
had not yet begun. As a stop-gap a number of ex-Battle of 
Britain Hurricanes were therefore strengthened and reinforced 
for carrier work and pressed into service with the Air Arm. In 
spite of the fact that these planes were old and not specifically 
designed for Naval duties they did magnificent work both from 
carriers and CAM ships. 

They played an important part in fighting through the vital 
Malta convoy of August, 1942, and were active in support of 
Allied landings in Madagascar. But their finest achievement 
lay in the Atlantic, where Hurricanes flown off from MAC 
and CAM ships helped to drive off innumerable Focke-Wulf 
attacks on convoys. These flights, with the pilot having to bail 
out after making his interception, were among the most 
hazardous operations of the war. 


Technical Data 


Description : Single-seat carrier-borne fighter. Metal structure with 
metal and fabric covering. 

Manufacturers: Hawker Aircraft Ltd, Kingston-on-Thames. Con- 
version by General Aircraft Ltd. 

Power Plant: One 1,460 Rolls-Royce Merlin XX. 

Dimensions: Span 40 ft.; length 32 ft. 3 in.; height 13 ft. 3 in.; 
wing area 258 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 5,800 lb; loaded 7,800 lb. 

Armament : four 20 mm. cannon in wings. 

Performance: maximum speed 300 m.p.h. at 21,000 ft., cruising 
200-220 m.p.h.; climb 9} mts to 20,000; range (normal) 
460 miles or 960 with auxiliary tanks; service ceiling 28,000 ft. 


a * * 
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SKUA 

The Skua was designed to fulfil a dual réle: that of dive- 
bomber and fleet fighter. (Admiralty specification 0.27/34.) 
This unhappy and unnatural misalliance of duties resulted in a 
freakish-looking aircraft capable of fulfilling neither réle to 
complete satisfaction, it being too slow and unwieldy for a 
fighter and unable to carry a sufficient load to be a successful 
bomber. (It also had the disadvantage of blowing off its own 
tail if not dived in exact accordance with the pilot’s handling 
notes!) In spite of its faults, however, the Skua has a number of 
claims to fame. It was the Fleet Air Arm’s first operational 
monoplane. It shot down the first enemy aircraft to fall in the 
Second World War (a Dornier DO.18 flying boat destroyed off 
Norway on 25th September, 1939). And Skuas of 800 and 803 
Squadrons divebombed and sunk the Kénigsberg off Norway. 
(This was the first time a warship had been sunk by dive- 
bombing, and the implications of the attack were not lost on 
either the Germans or the Japanese—the former, as a direct 
result of this attack forming Fliegerkorps X, a special anti- 
shipping force of divebombers drawn from the cream of the 
Luftwaffe; and the latter amending their plans for Pearl 
Harbour to included less torpedo attacks and more dive- 
bombing.) 

Skua squadrons served aboard H.M.S. Ark Royal and Furious 
(aircraft from the former helping to cripple the French battle 
ship Richelieu off Dakar) from R.N.A.S. Hatston and East- 
leigh, and from R.A.F. Detling. They remained operational 
until early 1941, when they were replaced by Fulmars and Sea 
Hurricanes (as fighters) and by Albacores (as divebombers). 
They continued in service for several years as trainers and 
target towers. 

The Skua was a vicious-looking, cumbersome aircraft, with a 
nose-heavy appearance and an old-fashioned “‘glasshouse”’ 
cockpit. It was, however, by no means as formidable as it 
looked ; its performance was poor; and by the time it came into 
service it was already obsolete. 


Technical Data 


Description : Two-seat, deck-landing fighter and divebomber. All- 
metal, stressed-skin construction. 
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Manufacturers : Blackburn Aircraft Co., Ltd., Brough, Yorkshire. 

Power Plant : One 905-h.p. Bristol Perseus XII. 

Dimensions : Span 46 ft. 2 in.; length 35 ft. 7 in.; height 12 ft. 6 in.; 
wing area 312 sq. ft. 

Weight : Empty 5,490 lb.; loaded 8,228 lb. 

Armament: 4 Browning machine-guns in wings, and one manu- 
ally-operated Lewis in rear cockpit. One 500-lb. bomb on 
ejector arm below fuselage and eight 30-lb. practice bombs on 
light series carriers below wings. 

Performance : Maximum speed 215 m.p.h. at 6,500 ft. or 195 m.p.h. 
at sea level; cruising, 140-160 m.p.h. at 15,000 ft.; initial 
climb 1,580 ft./mt.; range 760 miles; endurance 4} hrs.; _ 
service ceiling 20,200 ft. 


*k * * 
SWORDFISH 

The Swordfish was one of the great planes in the history of 
air warfare. Judged by performance figures alone, she was 
obsolete at the outbreak of war; yet such were her handling 
qualities and reliability that she outlived a whole series of 
intended successors, and was the only plane—of any Service 
or Nationality—to be both “in at the beginning (of the war) 
and in at the end”’. Indeed, more Swordfish were operational 
on the last day of hostilities than on the first. 

Her unique record was primarily due to the excellence of her 
design—and herein lies an astonishing story. 

Between the wars Fleet Air Arm aircraft suffered from poor 
specifications. None knew this better than Captain Rawlings, 
who had served awhile on Naval liaison duty in the Air Ministry. 
In 1930 Rawlings conceived the idea that it was useless putting 
an aircraft into the air if it could only spot and reconnoitre: 
what the Navy needed, he argued, was a plane which could 
spot, reconnoitre and deliver a torpedo attack: a plane, to use 
his own phrase, “‘with a sting in its tail”. The Admiralty 
pooh-poohed the idea. So Rawlings took it to Faireys—where 
Mr. C. R. Fairey and his chief designer, Marcel Lobelle, were 
so enthusiastic that they at once drew up a specification and 
built a prototype purely as a private venture and without a 
scrap of backing from the Navy. The result was the Sword- 
fish: a plane destined for immortality. But Fairey’s task wasn’t 
easy. On 11th September, 1933, the prototype went into a flat 
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spin and refused to come out; it crashed on the Bath-to-Lon- 
don road and was burnt out. This would have been a major 
set-back for a Service-subsidised plane; for one launched as a 
private venture it might well have been fatal, and it says much 
for Fairey’s faith and foresight that they didn’t throw up the 
sponge but simply set to work to put things right. And after 
eighteen months of redesign and reassembling, the trials of the 
second prototype proved so successful that in April 1935 the 
Admiralty was induced to place a contract with Faireys for 
eighty-six Swordfish Mk.II. Contracts followed at regular 
intervals throughout the next nine and a half years: right 
through to 1944 when No. NS.205 left the sub-contractor’s 
factory at Brough—the 2,399th Swordfish to be delivered to the 
Fleet Air Arm. So much for private enterprise! 

What qualities, it may be wondered, did the Swordfish 
possess to account for such unparalleled service and longevity? 
Certainly neither speed nor beauty of line: for she cruised 
at well under 100 knots, and her nickname ‘“‘Stringbag”’ des- 
cribes her appearance to a TI. Her outward and obvious 
characteristics, in fact, didn’t commend her. But she had an 
abundance of not-so-obvious assets. She was reliable, manceuvr- 
able, without vice and uniquely suited to carrier-work—having 
a short take-off run, a slow approach speed and a tough under- 
carriage. The highlights of her wartime career (Taranto, 
night strikes from Malta, the Channel dash, Atlantic and 
Russian convoys) have been dealt with in detail in the pre- 
ceding pages; but any number of lesser-known stories which 
demonstrate her virtues remain. 

In 1940 a Swordfish was badly shot-up over Dieppe; after a 
forced-landing near the beach the pilot ripped the fabric off 
the damaged lower main-planes, and flew back to England 
with virtually two wings out of four! In 1944 Swordfish from 
Vindex and Striker flew over 1,000 hours in ten consecutive days: 
an average of over thirteen hours per plane per day—and this 
was on an Arctic convoy. A Swordfish of 768 Squadron, 
aboard the Speaker, carried out 324 deck-landings in four days 
without once becoming unserviceable. In the Mediterranean 
three Swordfish led by Captain Patch sank four enemy vessels 
(including two submarines and a destroyer) with three torpe- 
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does. And on another occasion a pilot loaded his ‘‘Stringbag”’ 
with 2,500 lb. of bombs to attack enemy concentrations in the 
desert. His take-off run on this occasion was eleven and a 
quarter miles! 

These and a thousand-and-one similar feats earned the 
*Stringbag”’ the affection and respect of the countless Air Arm 
pilots who flew her during the war; and her name will long 
remain a byword in the annals of Naval aviation. 


Technical Data 


Description: Carrier-based, torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance biplane: 
metal structure covered with fabric. Crew of 2 or 3. 

Manufacturers: Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex; sub- 
contracted to Blackburn Aircraft. 

Power Plant: One Bristol Pegasus III or XXX (690 or 750 h.p.). 

Dimensions : Span 45 ft. 6 in.; length 36 ft. 4 in.; height 12 ft 10 in.; 
wing area 607 sq. ft. 

Weight : 5,200 lb. empty ; 9,250 lb. loaded. 

Armament : One Vickers gun aft; one 18-in. torpedo or one 1,500-lb. 
mine or 1,500-lb. bomb, or eight 60-lb. rockets. 

Performance : Maximum speed 95-110 knots; range 550 miles; en- 
durance 54 hrs; service ceiling 10,000 ft. 


* * % 
WALRUS 

Judged by their appearance no two aircraft could be more 
dissimilar than the graceful Spitfire and the antediluvian 
Walrus. Yet in fact they had a great deal in common. The 
same unbroken decade of service: the same manufacturers, 
Supermarine Aviation Works (Vickers): and, what is even 
more surprising, the same designer, Mr. R. J. Mitchell. And 
they had this in common, too: both, in their own particular 
sphere, was outstandingly successful. 

The Walrus pusher amphibian, known affectionately as the 
‘“‘Shagbat”’, enjoyed a reputation in the Fleet Air Arm rivalled 
only by its contemporary, the Swordfish. It proved its de- 
pendability through twelve years of service, flying in every 
imaginable climate, from Arctic blizzard to tropical heatwave, 
and performing a remarkable range of duties—ferrying, spot- 
ting, reconnaissance, A/S patrols, air-sea rescue, and even (on 
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occasions) divebombing! It was also catapulted from a variety 
of warships. In all, 740 Walrus were delivered to the Air Arm 
between 1935 and 1946 (287 Walrus I being built by Super- 
marine and a further 453 Walrus II being built by the sub- 
contractors, Saunders-Roe). These aircraft, by and large, were 
used for unspectacular duties and were seldom in the news. 
Yet their usefulness was beyond question. Ferrying in the 
north of Norway, spotting for fleet bombardments in the 
Mediterranean, searching for commerce raiders in the wastes 
of the South Atlantic, or landing under fire in Tobruk harbour 
to deliver urgent supplies: all these duties and a thousand-and- 
one others were performed with a dependability which won the 
admiration of all concerned. While a great many pilots shot 
down over the sea owe their lives to the heroic work of the 
Walruses of the Air-Sea Rescue. 

The “Shagbat’’, in fact, was an aircraft remarkable for 
everything except its beauty. It will certainly be long remem- 
bered by Naval pilots—if only for its Heath-Robinson design 
and the unforgettable noise of its eighteen open exhaust ports. 
Its flying characteristics are nicely described by Terence 
Hursley in “Find, Fix and Strike”’: ‘‘Turns,”’ he writes, “are 
made with slow dignity, as one might imagine a 60-seater bus 
on a smooth road. Pipe and tobacco come out, the transparent 
panel is slid over our heads, but the side window is left open for 
fresh air. The engine makes a steady roar, but sufficiently above 
and behind us to make conversation possible. On a rough day 
the Walrus behaves more like a cow than a bus—a very 
friendly cow, however. She wallows in the trough of the rough 
airs as a heifer knee-deep in a boggy meadow. Her driver has a 
certain amount of heavy work to do in pushing the wheel 
around, but he is reassured by the steady roar of the one and 
only Pegasus engine.”’ 


Technical Data 

Description : Spotter-reconnaissance amphibian for carrier-borne or 
catapult duties. Crew of three. Metal hull and composite wood 
and metal wings, fabric covered. 

Manufacturers: Supermarine Aviation Works (Vickers) Ltd., 
Southampton; sub-contracted to Saunders-Roe Ltd., Isle of 
Wight. 
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Power Plant: One 775-h.p. Bristol Pegasus II. 

Dimensions : Span 45 ft. 10 in.; length 37 ft. 3 in.; height 15 ft. 3 in.; 
wing area 610 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 4,900 lb. ; loaded 7,200 Ib. 

Armament : One Vickers K gun in bows, two Vickers K guns amid- 
ships. Provision for light bombs or depth-charges below 
wings. 

Performance: Maximum speed 120 m.p.h. at 4,750 ft.; cruising 90 
m.p.h. at 3,500 ft. ; initial climb 1,050 ft. /mt.; range 600 miles; 
service ceiling 17,500 ft. 


* * * 
WILDCAT 


The Wildcat (or, to use its original name, the Grumman 
Martlet) has several claims to fame. It was the first American- 
built aircraft to see wartime service with the Royal Navy; it 
was the first American-built fighter to shoot down an enemy 
aircraft—a Ju88 destroyed off Scapa Flow on Christmas Day, 
1940; and it saw continuous service from 1940 right through to 
the end of the war. 

The Wildcat—tough, tubby and a typical Grumman pro- 
duct—was the standard U.S. Navy and Marine Corps fighter 
in 1941 and bore the brunt of the initial fighting in the Pacific. 
In particular a handful of planes from Marine Fighting Squad- 
ron 211 based on Wake Island staged a heroic defence against 
the Japanese which was reminiscent of the exploits of “‘ Faith” 
“Hope” and “Charity”? in Malta. Wildcats first saw service 
with the Royal Navy in the defence of Scapa Flow when in 
the autumn of 1940 they superseded the Sea Gladiators of 804 
Squadron. Their first sea-going operations were aboard 
the Audacity, when six Wildcats of 802 Squadron made history in 
a series of convoy runs to Gibraltar by proving in no uncertain 
manner the value of carrier-borne aircraft as a deterrent against 
both U-boats and long-range bombers. Wildcats subsequently 
did valuable work on both Malta and Russian convoys; they 
covered Allied landings in North Africa, Madagascar, Italy and 
Normandy; and were active over a period of nearly eighteen 
months in the Western Desert. But their greatest contribution 
to Allied victory was without doubt their work in the little- 
publicised battle of the Atlantic. In this battle they operated 
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from MAC ships and escort-carriers, providing fighter pro- 
tection and working in conjunction with a Swordfish as hunters 
of U-boats; they achieved only a relatively small number of 
kills but it would be impossible to overrate their value as a 
deterrent and a very large number of merchant ships and mer- 
chant seamen undoubtedly owe their lives to the often un- 
spectacular patrols of the Wildcats. 

As a plane the Wildcat was popular with both pilots and 
groundcrew. It was highly manceuvrable, had an adequate 
performance and fire power, and was robust and reliable; 
above all, it was a good carrier plane, well suited to the work 
for which it was designed. 


Technical Data 


Description: Single-seat, carrier-borne fighter; all-metal, stressed- 
skin construction. 

Manufacturers: Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Beth- 
page, Long Island, N.Y. 

Power Plant: One 1,200-h.p. Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp S83C4-G. 

Dimensions : Span 38 ft.; length 28 ft. 10 in.; height g ft. 24 in; wing 
area 260 sq. ft. 

Weight: Empty 4,650 lb.; loaded 6,100 Ib. 

Armament : Six 0.50-calibre guns in wings. 

Performance : Maximum speed 290 m.p.h. ; cruising speed 240 m.p.h. ; 
climb 3,300 ft. per mt.; range 1,150 miles; endurance 4 hrs. 
20 mts. ; service ceiling 28,000 ft. 
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APPENDIX G 


AIRCREW TAKING PART IN THE ATTACK ON THE 
KONIGSBERG APRIL 1940 


800 Squadron 
Capt R.T. Partridge, R.M. 


Lt-Cdr Geoffrey Hare, R.N. 


P/O H. A. Monk 
L/A L. C. Eccleshall 


P/O Jack Hadley 
L/A M. Hall 


Lt E. W. T. Taylour, R.N. 
P/O H. G. Cunningham 


Lt J. A. Rooper, R.N. 
P/O R. S. Rolph 


Lt K. V. V. Spurway, R.N. 


P/O C. J. E. Cotterill 


P/O J. A. Gardner 
N/A A. Todd 


803 Squadron 


Lt W. P. Lucy, R.N. 

Lt Charles E. Hanson, R.N. 
Capt Eric D. Maclver, R.M. 
L/A A. A. A. Barnard 


Lt B. J. Smeeton, R.N.* 
Mid F. Watkinson, R.N.* 


Lt A. B. F. Harris, R.N. 
L/A G. S. Russell 


Lt H. E. R. Torin, R.N. 
Mid T. A. McKee, R.N. 


Lt L. A. Harris, R.M. 
N/A D. A. Prime 


Lt W. C. A. Church, R.N. 
P/O B. M. Seymour 


Lt C. H. Filmer, R.N. 
N/A F. P. Dooley 


P/O T. F. Riddler 
N/A H. T. Chatterley 


* Did not return. 


AIRCREW TAKING PART IN THE RAID ON TARANTO 
NOVEMBER 1940 


Pilot and Observer 


First STRIKING FORCE 


ttLt-Cdr K. Williamson, R.N. 
{{Lt N. J. Scarlett, R.N. 


Sub-Lt (A) P. D. J. Sparke, D.S.C., 
R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) A. L. O. Neale, R.N. 


Sub-Lt (A) A. S. D. Macaulay, R.N. 


Load 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


Sub-Lt (A) A. L. O. Wray, R.N.V.R. 


Lt N. McI. Kemp, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) R. A. Bailey, R.N. 


Lt (A) H. A. I. Swayne, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) J. Buscall, R.N.V.R. 


*Lt M. R. Maund, R.N. 
*Sub-Lt (A) W. A. Bull, R.N. 
Lt (A) L. J. Kiggell, R.N. 
Lt H. R. B. Janvrin, R.N. 


Lt (A) C. B. Lamb, R.N. 
*Lt K. G. Grieve, R.N. 


*Capt O. Patch, R.M. 
*Lt D. G. Goodwin, R.N. 


Sub-Lt (A) W. C. Sarra, R.N. 
Mid (A) J. Bowker, R.N. 


Sub-Lt (A) A. J. Forde, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) A. Mardel-Ferreira, 
R.N.V.R. 


*Lt (A) J. B. Murray, R.N. 
*Sub-Lt (A) S. M. Paine, R.N. 


* Crews from Eagle. 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


4. Bombs 
16 Flares 


4 Bombs 
16 Flares 


6 Bombs 


6 Bombs 


6 Bombs 


6 Bombs 


+ Did not return. 


¢ Taken prisoner. 
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Target 


Cavour 


Cavour 


Cavour 


Littorio 


Littorio 


Littorio 


Oil storage 
tanks 


Oil tanks 


Cruisers and 
destroyers in 
Mar Piccolo 
Seaplane base 
in Mar Piccolo 


Cruisers and 
destroyers in 
Mar Piccolo 


Cruisers and 
destroyers in 
Mar Piccolo 


Pilot and Observer 


Load 


SECOND STRIKING FORCE 


Lt-Cdr J. W. Hale, R.N. 
Lt G. A. Carline, R.N. 


*+Lt G. W. Bayley, R.N. 
*+Lt J. H. Slaughter, R.N. 


Lt (A) CG. S. C. Lee, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) P. D. Jones, R.N. 


Lt F. M. A. Torrens-Spence, R.N. 
Lt A. W. F. Sutton, R.N. 


*Lt (A) J. W. G. Welham, R.N. 
*Lt P. Humphreys, R.N. 


Lt R. W. V. Hamilton, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) J. R. Weeks, R.N. 


Lt (A) R. G. Skelton, R.N. 


Sub-Lt (A) E. A. Perkins, R.N.V.R. 


Lt E. W. Clifford, R.N. 
Lt G. R. M. Going, R.N. 


Lt (A) W. D. Morford, R.N. 
Sub-Lt (A) R. A. F. Green, R.N. 


* Crews from Eagle. 
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1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo | 


1 Torpedo 


1 Torpedo 


2 Bombs 
16 Flares 


2 Bombs 
16 Flares 


6 Bombs 


1 Torpedo 


+ Did not return 


Target 


Littorio 
Gorizia 
Duilio 
Littorio 
Veneto 


Oil storage 
tanks 


Oil storage 
tanks 


Dive-bomb 

cruisers and 
destroyers in 
Mar Piccolo 


External fuel 
tank fell off. 

Returned to 

carrier 
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826 SQUADRON: OFFICERS SERVING IN THE WESTERN 
DESERT, AUGUST 1942 


Pilots 


Lt P. W. Compton, R.N. 


Lt (A) E. L. Russell, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) R. E. Bradshaw, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) B. F. Sutton, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) P. D. Buckland, 
R.N.V.R., 


Sub-Lt (A) D. D. T. Stevens, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) J. D. Murricane, 
R.N.V.R. 
Sub-Lt (A) 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) P. D. B. Wise, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) F. B. Cooper, 
R.N.V.R. 
Sub-Lt (A) 
R.N.V.R 


R. J. Frost, 


C. R. Neville, 


Sub-Lt (A) A. Brunt, R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) R. P. Barker, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) T. J. McLister, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) D. A. Davies, 
R.N.V.R. 


Observers 


Lt G. H. Gunner, R.N. 
Lt D. E. Balme, R.N. 


Lt C. H. Jeffrey, R.N. 


Lt (A) D. K. McIntosh, 
R.N.V.R. 


Lt (A) G. F. Arnold, R.N.V.R. 
Lt (A) R. T. Hayes, R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) O. S. E. Lloyd, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) K. Chapedon, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) W. D. Orwin, 


Sub-Lt (A) L. Wilkins, R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) R. A. R. Wilson, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sub-Lt (A) L. P. L. Dunne, 
R.N.V.R. 


| Sub-Lt (A) C. J. Wise, R.N.V.R. 
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